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Fret Trade anp CoLonisaTION IN INDIA. 


WE are proud to see India and Indian subjects becoming every 
day more and more familiar to the people of England, and to 
witness the continual publication of works, which require only 
extensive circulation and perusal to make such an impression on 
the public mind as to render the abolition of the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly inevitable. The watch-words of those who have 
desired to see India and England each reciprocally beneficial to the 
other, to the fullest extent of which their relations are capable, 
have always been, ‘ Free Trade and Colonisation.’ These include 
almost all that is required, because improved institutions and good 
government generally are sure to arise out of them; monopoly 
and restriction of settlement being the ouly causes that prevent 
India from making quite as rapid a progress as America, New 
Holland, or any other country, in the civilised arts and enjoyments 
of life. These words, however, ‘ Free ‘Trade and Colonisation,’ are 
held, by the monopolists of India and their servants, in something 
like the odium which was attached by our loyalists to ‘ Liberty and 
Equality,’ ‘The Age of Reason, and ‘The Rights of Man,’ in the 
time of Paine and the French Revolution ; or to ‘ Annual Parliaments’ 
and ‘ Universal Suffrage,’ ‘ Radical Reform,’ and other terms of 
similar import, in later days. In England, we can hear a man 
praise the institutions of a Free Press, Trial by Jury, and power of 
appeal to the laws against acts of injustice in rulers, without con- 
sidering him an incendiary, or accusing him of sedition, treason, and 
every other imaginable crime ; and, as to Free Trade, (except it be 
in corn,) and the right of a man to buy land, to cultivate it, and 
to be protected in his possessions by law, we believe it would be 
difficult to find a hundred men in the whole kingdom who would 
be hardy enough to dispute the benefits which these are calculated 
to bestow. In India, however, many Englishmen have been 
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punished more severely than felons, (namely, by being transported, 
without trial,) for merely maintaining that a Free Press, and Trial 
by Jury, were better than a Censorship, and arbitrary punishment, 
at the will of the offended party; while the advocates of Free 
Trade and Colonisation are considered guilty of lése majesté, at 
least, against the sovereignty of the East India Company; and one 
English Judge has lately been suspended from his office, without 
trial, or other process save arbitrary removal, for merely ventur- 
ing to suppose that Free Trade and Colonisation would, one day or 
other, succeed to Commercial Monopoly and Political Despotism, or, 
in other words, that the reign of the East India Company would 
not be eternal ! 

Through such a state of thick darkness, it is consolatory to see 
the light beginning to bear, though only from a distance ; and we, 
therefore, hail with pleasure and with hope the appearance of such 
works as the one now before us, under the title given below,* and 
those of Mr. Rickards, the second part of which has just appeared, 
and will be noticed in a future page. Confining ourselves in this 
place to the work just named, we must say that its execution is 
very able, its array of facts and arguments quite irresistible, and 
its appearance, at the present moment, most opportune. Others 
will, no doubt, follow it rapidly; and, if they resemble this, in matter 
and manner, the result is certain. We shall draw very largely 
from its stores, embracing the principal portion of its contents on 
each of the subjects named, connecting them by explanations and 
abridgements as we proceed, so as to give as perfect a view of the 
whole work as our plan and space will admit. After an introduc- 
tion, which adverts generally to the delusions that have so long 
prevailed on Indian subjects, and the importance of dispelling them 
by facts, the author proceeds thus : 


Trade with India and China. 


‘As far as the question of free trade is concerned, the answer to 
the alleged statements and predictions of its opponents is quite 
triumphant. In 1814, the last year of the Company's enjoyment of 
the exclusive monopoly, the whole exports from Great Britain to 
India and China together amounted only to %,559,033/. Of this 
amount, the exports of China were 987,788/., leaving for India, 
therefore, only 1,571,245/., a great portion of which consisted of 
military stores.t ‘The Company’s exports to China since that time 





* ©A View of the Present State and Future Prospects of the Free 
Trade and Colonisation of India.’ 8vo., pp. 124. Ridgway. London, 
1828, 

+ ‘“Lord Buckinghamshire would state, with the most perfect sin- 
cerity, that he had the strongest disposition to support the East India 


Company ; not merely from sentiments of personal good-will, but because 
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appear to have continued stationary, or rather to have declined. 
In the mean while, the whole exports from Great Britain to India 
and China have risen to the sum of 4,739,3591., which was their 
amount in 1826. Deducting from this sum the exports to China, 
estimated at the sum already stated, but which is probably about 
double their real amount, it will appear that our export trade to 
India has increased, in twelve years, to the sum of 3,751,5711. 
In 1814, our whole imports from India and China amounted to 
6,298,3861. This valuation includes remittance of revenue by the 
East India Company, in the shape of goods, and is enhanced by the 
whole amount of the monopoly profit on tea. The true amount, of 
course, cannot fairly be estimated beyond the legitimate charges and 
profits on the exports. In 1526, the imports, without any augmen- 
tation in those from China, had increased to $,002,8381. 


Export of Cotton Goods. 


‘ The articles of export from Great Britain, and of import into it, 
have increased both in quantity and variety. In 1814, the total 
number of yards of cotton piece-goods exported was 818,208 ; in 
1826, it was 26,225,103; or had increased, in twelve years, by 
25,406,895.* Besides these, there have been exported to India 
some descriptions of cottons not measured. The value of the whole 
cotton cloths, in 1814, was 109,490/. In 1826, it was 1,059,4711. 


Cotton Twist and Yarn. 


‘To this statement of our cotton fabrics, however, must be added 
the export of twist and yarn. In 1814, the quantity exported was 
Slbs.! In 1826, it rose to 919,387 lbs.,t valued at 100,8691. 











he thought their dissolution would be a public misfortune, and the ruin 
of many respectable individuals; but, when he considered, that, by their 
own showing, they had Jost, in the last nineteen years, above four millions 
by the trade for which they were contending, and that the merchants of 
country asked no more than to be put upon a footing with foreigners, he 
could find no argument to resist their application.’—Euwtract from the 
Speech of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, then President of the Board of 
Control, 18137 

* «English cotton cloths, both white and printed, are to be met with 
commonly in wear among the people of the country, and may, I learned 
to my surprise, be bought best and cheapest, as well as all kinds of hard- 
ware, crockery, writing-desks, &c., at Palla, a large town and celebrated 
mart, in Marwar, on the edge of the desert, several days journey west of 
Joudpoor, where, till very lately, no European was known to have pene- 
trated.”—Heber’s Narrative of «a Journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India, Vol. ii. p. 36. ‘* The cotton produced in this district is mostly 
sent to England raw, and the manufactures of England are preferred, by 
the people of Dacca themselves, for their cheapness.”—Vol. i. p. 141? 

+ ‘ Last year the quantity of cotton twist and yarn exported to India 
was no less than 2,672,536l]bs., and, in the three first months of the 
present year, it has been 1,149,240 lbs.’ 

2D2 
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This sum, added to the price of the cotton cloths, makes our total 
exports of manufactured cottons, 1,160,340/. It is necessary to 
observe, that British cotton piece-goods sell, at present, in India, 
for about one-third part of the price which they did in 1814. 


Broad Cloths and Serges. 


‘In 1814, the number of pieces of broad cloths, camlets, serges, 
&c., exported from Great Britain to the East Indies and China, 
amounted to 242,8094 ; in 1826, to 296,563 pieces. The value of 
all the woollens exported in 1814, was 1,084,435/.; in 1826, it was 
1,197,9091. The comparatively trifling increase which has taken place 
in this article, requires some explanation ; it is owing to the trade 
being chiefly in the hands of the East India Company, as far as 
British subjects are concerned, and their having the entire monopoly 
of China, the great market for this article. Out of the value of 
1,160,340/. worth of cottons exported in 1826, the share of the 
East India Company was only 15,181/.; out of the 1,197,909/. 
worth of woollens, their share was no less than 921,852/. Although 
possessing so much of this trade to themselves, it has not only 
not increased in their hands, but fallen off, within the last twelve 
years ; for, in 1814, its amount was 1,064,222/. 


Tron, Steel, and Copper. 

‘ The same observation which applies to woollens, applies to such 
of the metals as the East India Company perseveres in dealing in 
their competition—discouraging the fair adventure of the free- 
trader. ‘The export of iron and steel, in 1814, amounted to 11,108 
tons ; and in 1826 it was only 11,870; nearly one-half of the whole 
being exported by the Company. Of copper, the quantity exported 
in 1814 was 1,881 tons ; and in 1826, only 1,592 tons. It is need- 
less to repeat that not only is the competition of the East India 
Company, in respect to the metals, mischievous as regards India 
in particular, but that it is still more so in consequence of the 
private traders being wholly shut out from the greater market of 
China. 

Spelter, or Zine. 


‘ This fact is sufficiently corroborated by what has taken place in 
respect to the article of spelter, or zinc. The East India Company 
does not interfere in this ; and it is but a few years ago that the 
private traders began to deal in it. ‘The market for spelter is India, 
and not China; from which last, in fact, the former used to be sup- 
plied. In 1814, spelter, as an import from Great Britain, or from 
any part of Europe, was unknown in the market of Calcutta ; in 
1826, it was imported to the value of 132,860/. About 50,0001. 
worth of this commodity, under the name of tutenague, used to be 
imported from China, from whence it was smuggled; the exporta- 
tion of it from that country, as, indeed, of all other metals, being 
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contraband. In 1826 the value of this article imported into Cal- 
cutta from China was just 5/. 14s.! It has been driven out of the 
market by the cheaper article imported from Europe; and _ this 
cheapness had occasioned an increased consumption, to the extent 
of more than double the value, and perhaps of thrice the quantity. * 


Imports from India. 


‘We come now to the-imports into Great Britain from India, 
the most instructive branch of our subject. ‘There are three great 
and obvious impediments to the extension of the export trade of 
India, or imports into this country: the impolitic monopolies or 
competition of the East India Company, the Government of the 
country ; the prohibitory or protecting duties, imposed under pre- 
text of encouraging the colonial industry of other portions of the 
empire ; and the absurd and fatal exclusion of European capital 
und enterprise from improving the productions of the soil and in- 
dustry of India. It will be seen, from the examination which we 
are now about to make, that, in proportion as one or all of these 
causes have operated, the trade in each article of Indian exporta- 
tion will be found to have been injuriously affected 


Tea from China. 


‘ The first article to which we shall advert is tea, the greatest of 
our imports, and the subject of a rigorous monopoly. In 1814 the 
import of this article into Great Britain, (much smaller than during 
many years of the war,) was 26,076,550 lbs. ; on the average of the 
following six years, the import was only 27,838,439 lbs. ; on the 
average of the subsequent six years, it was 29,668,098lbs. In 
twelve years, in fact, the whole increase was only 3,599,548 lbs. ¢ 
The consumption of the corresponding article of coffee, under free 
trade, has, in the mean while, been more than doubled ! 


Raw and Waste Silk. 


‘The quantity of raw and waste silk imported from India and 
China in 1814, was 1,116,113 lbs. ; in the following six years, it 





‘For the last four years the average experts of spe lter to India have 
enatded 7 7,000 tons. In 1826, they were 8,516 tons.’ 

+ ‘In the year 1800, when the population of the United Kingdom 
was 15,149,258, the whole quantity of tea on w hich duty was paid, was 
26,398,805 lbs., which gives an average of 27} ounces per head per an- 
num for each individual. In 1810, when the population may be es- 
timated at 18,534,659, the quantity on which duty was paid, was 
28,469,736 lbs., giving only 243 ounces per head. In 1820, the quantity, 
duty paid, was 26,100,000 Ibs., and, the population being estimated at 
21,193,458, the average per head falls to 193 ounces; or, in twenty years, 
the supply had diminished, as compared with the population, by 29% per 
cent.!!”—Report of the Liverpool East India Association, March, Is: 28, 
page 18. 
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averaged 1,039,591 Ibs. only ; in the subsequent six years, the aves 
rage rose to 1,361,392 lbs. The explanation is edifying : the Com- 
pany’s exports from China had been for many years stationary, and 
in Bengal the Government has a virtual monopoly. The whole of 
the silk filatures are in their hands ; and the monopoly regulations, 
enacted by them in the year 1793, were actually in force down to 
the month of July last, when, after many remonstrances on the 
part of the merchants connected with the East India trade, the 
Board of Control compelled the Directors to send out orders to 
modify them. By the regulations in question they claimed a right 
of levying extents, as exercised by the Crown in revenue cases in 
this country!!! By advances to the peasantry in the silk districts, 
and making them their debtors, they had in reality rendered the 
cultivators and manufacturers completely subservient to them ; re- 
duced them, in short, to a condition worse than that of Russian 
serfs or villains. Owing to this state of things, and the prohibition 
on the part of Europeans to hold lands, every attempt made by 
private individuals to invest their capital in the manufacture of 
silk ends in ruin, and the virtual monopoly in favour of the Com- 
pany has been established, to which we have alluded. The increased 
quantity, in the last six years of the statement, has arisen chiefly 
out of indirect importations from China by private individuals, 
consequent upon the just and politic improvements made in the silk 
trade in this country. In the year 1826, for example, we perceive 
that there is an increase in the importation, beyond 1814, of no less 
than 673,747lbs.; a large portion of which is Chinese silk, im- 
ported from Singapore. 


Indigo from Bengal. 


‘ Indigo is an article in the culture and management of which the 
East India Company fortunately does not materially interfere— 
which is not burthened by protecting duties or heavy imposts, and, 
above all, which receives the benefit, although by no means a full 
and legitimate one, of European skill and capital. Europeans first 
began the culture and manufacture of indigo about forty-five years 
ago. What was manufactured by the Natives of India prior to that 
time was trash unfit for the European market, then almost wholly 
supplied by America. ‘There are, at present, in Bengal 309 manu- 
factories of indigo for exportation, of which thirty-seven only are 
conducted by Natives, and these in imitation of the European pro- 
cess. The Indians cannot even imitate us to any advantage with 
so many examples before them ; for the indigo thus prepared is full 
fifteen per cent. lower in value than that manufactured by Europeans : 
and, as to indigo made by the old Native process, it is still wholly 
unfit for the foreign market ; and, even when re-manufactured by 
Europeans, which is sometimes done, it is still a very inferior com- 
modity. The average quantity of indigo produced in Bengal yearly, 
may be taken at 8,000,000 lbs., a precarious crop from its nature; 
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it has sometimes been as low as 3,500,000 lbs., and at other times 
risen to near 12,000,000 lbs. * Last year's produce was equal to 
this last amount. Here is a property worth about 2,000,000/. 
sterling per annum, created solely by the skill, capital, and enter- 
prise of British-born subjects, living in India on sufferance. About 
four-fifths of the consumption of Europe, Asia, and America, is 
now supplied with good Bengal indigo ; a commodity which, forty- 
five years ago, had no existence. All bengal indigo is better than 
all Spanish American indigo by about 125 per cent. Before Euro- 


peans undertook its culture and manufacture, it was, as already 
stated, so bad as to be unsaleable in a foreign market. 
Lac Dye. 

‘ Another article which owes its existence to European ingenuity 
and enterprise, is the dye procured from lac, obtained by a cheap 
and simple chemical process. Previous to the opening of the trade, 
this article did not exist. The process was discovered by some en- 
terprising Europeans, and even now is imitated, but at an humble 
distance, by the Natives ; what the latter manufacture seldom being 
of one-half, and often of not one-fourth, the value of what is pre- 
pared by Europeans. Of this article, which has in a great measure 
superseded the high-priced one of cochineal, Bengal at present pro- 
duces about 800,000 lbs. In the last year of the Company’s former 
charter, there was of course none imported into Great Britain. In 
1824, the exports from Bengal to Great Britain amounted to 
656,000 lbs. + 

Safflower. 


‘ There are other articles which the capital and ingenuity of 
Europeans have called into existence, or greatly extended, since the 
establishment of the free trade, which deserve a short notice ; 
safflower is one of these. In 1814, the quantity of this article ex- 
ported from Bengal was about 1,250 cwt.; in 1524, it was above 
5,000 cwt. 

Pearl Sago. 


‘Since the date of the free trade, the Chinese, encouraged by 
European capital and example, discovered a process for manufac- 
turing pearl sago, by which the intrinsic value of the article was 
more than quadrupled, and thus rendered so much more suitable for 
exportation to the distant market of Europe. Singapore has ex- 
ported of this article to Great Britain, in a single year, more than 





* ‘In 1786, the import of Bengal indigo into this country was 
245,000 Ibs. In 1826, it was 7,673,7101bs., an increase of more than 
thirty-fold !’ 

+ ‘The advantage gained by this improvement may be judged of, when 
it is known that the value of the manufactured article is six times greater 
than that of the crude one, which usea to be imported.’ 
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18,000 cwt., notwithstanding that the commodity is burthened with 
a duty little short of 100 per cent. on its prime cost. 


Ore of Antimony. 


‘Ore of antimony is another article called into existence by the 
free trade. ‘This was discovered, for the first time in 1824, to be 
au abundant produce of the island of Borneo. Two years afterwards, 
600 tons of it were sent to Great Britain from the new port Singa- 
pore. In 1526, the quantity of foreign European ore of antimony im- 
ported into London, amounted to 1,386 casks or boxes, and of Bor- 
nean, 1,290 boxes. In 1827, the quantity of foreign antimony im- 
ported was 500 boxes, and of Bornean, 13,660 boxes, which became 
then an article of export as well as import. ‘Tin ore is, at this mo- 
ment, becoming an article of import into Great Britain from the 
Malay countries, which contain the richest and most extensive tin 
districts in the world. ‘This speculation arose out of a very obvious 
source: all the tin of the Malayan countries is stream ore, which it 
is that produces grain tin; now from this fine ore the Chinese, 
with their utmost skill, can only obtain fifty, or, at best, fifty-five 
per cent. of metal; and even this metal, when it comes to Europe, 
must be refined, before it assumes the rank of English graintin. By 
the skilful process of smelting pursued in this country, the Malayan 
ore has been found to yield near three-fourths of its weight of metal 
instead of one-half ; and, without further cost or labour, the product 
is at once grain tin. It would not surprise us to find that, in a few 
years, we not only supplied Europe with this article, but that we 
also sent it back to India and China, in the same manner in which 
we send manufactured cottons to those countries. ‘These minor 
articles are only adverted to, to show the impulse and consequent 
revolution which free trade has produced in the Indian commerce, 
the reader bearing always in mind, that not a tithe of the possible 
commerce of the Indies is yet laid open to British enterprise, while 
its necessary auxiliary, free settlement, has not been permitted to 
produce any effect at all. 


Cotton Wool. 


‘We shall now refer to some articles which do not receive the 
advantages of European skill and superintendence, and see what the 
consequence is to their production, both in quantity and quality. 
Cotton-wool is one of these. In 1814, the quantity of this article 
imported into Great Britain from India was 2,850,318Ibs.; in 1818, 
it rose to 67,456,411 lbs., but afterwards fell off greatly from this 
amount ; and, in 1826, was only 21,187,900 lbs. ‘The cause of this 
is obvious enough. ‘The rude produce of unassisted native industry 
is wholly incapable of competing with the improved produce of 
European industry in the different colonies of America. The best 
East India cotton, which is that brought to this country, is inferior 
in value to the worst that is brought from any other country. It 
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is, in short, nearly in the condition that Indian indigo was, before it 
was manufactured by Europeans. The East India cotton, in the 
London market, is inferior to the best West India cotton by three- 
pence per pound. It is but just half the value of Berbice cotton. 
The best cotton of the Spanish Main is by full fifty per cent. supe- 
rior to it. Pernambuco and Egyptian cotton are 100 per cent. 
better. Bourbon, Manilla, and Sea Island cottons are superior in a 
still greater ratio. To what is such inferiority owing, but to this— 
that the skill of Europeans is directed to the culture and prepara- 
tion of all these varieties, while the East India cotton is left to the 
rude and slovenly industry of the native inhabitants? In fact, no 
attempt whatever has been made to improve the produce of India. 
It is grown, prepared, and brought to market, just as it was three 
hundred years ago, and in all likelihood three thousand. The soil 
and climate of India must not be blamed for this. They are equal 
in capability to those of any other portion of the tropical world, and 
superior to the greater number. Cotton is not an article of difficult 
production, or one requiring a capricious selection of soil and 
climate. The enumeration of varieties which we have above given, 
shows that a moderate share of skilful culture is sufficient to bring 
it to perfection, in any soil of competent fertility and suitableness 
in North and South America, in Africa, and in Asia, from the 
equator to the 30th degree of latitude on both sides of it; and, in 
longitude, from the Philippine Islands on the one side, round to the 
Mauritius on the other. Why, it may be asked, do not British-born 
subjects engage in the culture of cotton in the same manner in 
which they engage in the culture and manufacture of indigo? The 
answer is easy. ‘The quantity of British capital which is allowed, 
under existing regulations, to benefit the agriculture of India, is 
comparatively trifling ; and it is more advantageously employed in 
producing indigo than in improving cotton. A few hundred acres 
of land are sufficient to invest a large capital in indigo, and a very 
small number of Europeans is sufficient for superintendence. 
Thousands of acres would not be sufficient for the same investment 
of cotton. From the small number of Europeans, there could be 
no adequate superintendence over so wide an extent of country ; 
and there could be no security against depredation, in a commodity 
far more liable to it than the other. Moreover, to improve the 
cotton of India, the present annual and coarse varieties must be 
supplanted by perennial and finer ones—a circumstance which 
would occasion a complete revolution in this branch of husbandry, 
a revolution which could only be effected by European proprietors 
or their tenants: besides all this, the introduction of expensive 
machinery, both for cleaning and packing, would be necessary. 
What European in his senses, holding land at high rent from a 
native proprietor, from year to year, in a country where no civil 
suit is brought to trial under three years from its institution, and 
often not under seven, and where, by law, be may be removed from 
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his property for ever, with or without offence, would enter upon so 
precarious a speculation ? 
East India Sugar. 


‘We come now to an article which feels the full force of all the 
impediments thrown in its way; viz. sugar. The Government of 
the country enters into a competition in it with the merchant ; 
European industry is excluded from its culture and its manufacture ; 
and the Legislature steps in with its discriminating duty, to com- 
plete the work of restraint, and nearly of destruction. 

‘The quantity of sugar imported into Great Britain from the 
East Indies, in 1814, was only, 43,789 cwt.; in 1826, it rose to 
342,853 ewt. No less than 186,245 ewt. of this is the produce of 
the Island of Mauritius; that is to say, the imports into this country 
from a petty and rather barren island are greater, in the grand 
staple of the tropical world, not only than that of all British India, 
with its area of 600,000 square miles, but of the whole of the 
Eastern world put together, the said island excepted, embracing a 
population of certainly not less than 300,000,000 of inhabitants. 
In the first year of the free trade, the importations from India were 
124,318 cwt. Down to 1820, there was no extraordinary increase ; 
for until that year the growth of sugar in the Mauritius was not 
extensive. In this year, the latter rose from 5,678,888 lbs., which 
it was in 1819, to 14,524,755 lbs. ; in 1823, it rose to 27,400,887 lbs. 
It was in this last year that the duties on Mauritius sugars, hereto- 
fore the same with those upon other Indian sugars, were equalised 
with the produce of the West Indies. This reduction of duties, 
however, could not have affected the produce of that year. To 
what, then, is this extraordinary increase to be ascribed, in an island 
of very limited extent, of no remarkable fertility of soil in compa- 
rison with the millions of available acres in Hindoostan, and where 
the labours of agriculture are peculiarly precarious, in consequence 
of the prevalence of destructive hurricanes? A new soil, as yet 
unexhausted by the bad husbandry inseparable from the exclusive 
cultivation of sugar, the labour of cheap slaves, the introduction of 
European machinery, and the superintendence of European resident 
proprietors, are the true causes. The Mauritius sugar was at first 
of a very inferior quality, and a great deal of it is so still. The 
best of it is now superior to the best Bengal sugar, the only de- 
scription which can be imported into this country, by about 54 per 
cent. During the last eight years, there have been sent to the 
islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, but chiefly to the latter, by a 
single iron-founder, no less than 200 sugar-mills,* the greater num- 
ber of them with steam-engines attached. To the territories of the 





* «Mr. William Fawcett, of Liverpool, a gentleman of great ingenuity, 
and who has for many years conducted one of the most extensive iron 
foundries in the kingdom.’ 
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East India Company not one has been sent—no such improvements 
are introduced there! Here, the sugar-cane continues to be grown 
by the same rude husbandry, and sugar manufactured by the same 
miserable process, as, in all human probability, three thousand years 
ago. The land belongs exclusively to the Natives; European skill 
and capital are carefully and systematically excluded ; and, as long 
as this impolitic and absurd restraint continues, the sugars of India 
will be inferior and will be costly; and it is even doubtful whether, 
if India enjoyed the monopoly which is now enjoyed against it, it 
would be capable, with all its advantages of soil, climate, extent, 
and free labour, of competing with the British West Indies. Un- 
questionably it would not with those portions of tropical America 
possessed of a soil and climate equal te its own. 


‘A short description of the Indian modes of growth and manufac- 
ture, will at once show the reader that it is hopeless to expect either 
a good or cheap product. The grower is a miserable peasant, 
without skill and without capital, who neither manures his ground, 
understands how to relieve it by a rotation of crops, nor makes any 
attempt to improve the variety of the plant. ‘The sugar-mill con- 
sists of two small rollers, from four to six inches in diameter, 
turned, in oppusition to each other, by two men or a wretched 
bullock. The boiling utensils are four small coarse earthen pots, 
of about the value of two-pence. ‘The grinding, boiling, and distil- 
ling houses are one and the same, and consist of four stakes driven 
in the ground, with a mat oyer them fora roof. The first manu- 
facturer carries the process no further than exspissating the juice, 
the result being an ugly brown mass containing both the sugar and 
molasses. This unsightly preduct is carried to another description 
of manufacturer, fifteen, twenty, or even a hundred miles off, who 
re-dissolves it, and, with the assistance of alkalis to neutralise the 
acid which has been formed through the tedious and paltry process 
of his predecessor, gets, after all, no more than twenty-five per 
cent. of sugar, and this ill-granulated and deficient in saccharine 
matter. 

‘ The sugar-cane is known to be an ingenious product of India, 
and in fact it is, more or less, a product of agriculture in every con- 
siderable country of the vast regions comprehended under that 
name, from the 8th degree of south to the 30th degree of north 
latitude, and from Persia to China, both inclusive. Of all this wide 
extent, there is no portion more suitable to its growth than our own 
possessions.* This, indeed, is a point so long admitted, that it 
need not be insisted upon. To produce abundance of sugar in India, 








* «And I can answer for myself, that, in the whole range of Calcutta, 
from Dacca to Delhi, and thence through the greater part of Rajpootana 
and Malwah, the raising of sugar is as usual a part of husbandry, as tur- 
nips or potatoes in England.’—Bishop Heber’s Journal, vol. ii. p. 381. 
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and of the best quality, all that is necessary is to remove the impo- 
litic restraints on the settlement of Europeans. The inevitable 
effect will be the immediate application of European capital, skill, 
and machinery, to the production of the most important of all tro- 
pical commodities ; and one, without a free culture and free com- 
merce in which, half our expectations of extended commerce with 
the East must end in disappointment. 


Capital Required. 


‘ As in the case of cotton, it may be asked, why European skill 
is not at present applied to the production of sugar, as it is to that 
of indigo? The reason is very obvious ; more skill and more capital 
are required in the one pursuit than in the other: the culture of 
the indigo plant is simple, and the returns rapid ; that of the sugar- 
cane, complex and tedious. An indigo crop is reaped in three months 
from the time of sowing ; a crop of sugar-cane takes four times as 
long to come to maturity. A crop of sugar-cane is liable to depre- 
dation in an open, unfenced, and unprotected country ; one of indigo 
to hardly any at all. Indigo works, capable of producing yearly 
10,0001. worth of the dye, may be constructed for about the sum 
of 700l.; sugar works, capable of yielding a produce of equal 
value, would require an investment of capital to the amount of 
24,0001. Who would invest such a capital in a country where he 
can neither buy nor sell land, nor receive security upon it, where 
the judge and the magistrate are hostile, because labouring under 
the usual prejudice and delusion of their caste, and where the admi- 
nistration of justice is in such a state that an appeal to it is nearly 
hopeless ?’ 

An account is next given of the opium and salt monopolies in 
India, both of which are fraught with injury of the deepest kind. 
For the details of the former, we must refer to the work itself; 
the latter is thus described : 


Monopoly of Sait. 


‘ Salt, as every body knows, is made an ebject of monopoly by 
the Indian Government. The salt used by the Indians is of four 
descriptions : first, there is a little rock salt used, imported from 
the Persian Gulf, and the countries on the western frontier of India. 
The inhabitants of the northern provinces use salt obtained, by solar 
evaporation, from certain salt lakes. In Bengal, the salt commonly 
used is produced by boiling the dirty and slimy brine of the pesti- 
ferous marshes at the estuary of the Ganges. The inhabitants of 
the southern portion of the peninsula use fine baysalt, manufactured 
on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. The last two only are 
objects of monopoly ; the others, of ordinary but heavy taxation. 
The Bengal salt is procured by a hasty evaporation, through a 
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miserable process, and costs about 53s. per ton.* It is computed 
that about 125,000 labourers are engaged in the manufacture of this 
commodity, although the whole quantity produced be only 150,000 ali 
tons ; that is, the labour of 1 1-5th men from November to June, 
the whole manufacturing season, is required for the production of a 
single ton of salt. These labourers are in a virtual state of slavery, 
every man of them being in debt to the East India Company, in- 
extricably and for life, and not daring to engage in any other em- 
ployment, by “ express law.” A considerable number, according 
to the official returns, are yearly devoured by tigers, and a much 
greater carried off by dysenteries and fevers. A small quantity of 
the fine baysalt of Coromandel and Malabar is allowed to be im- 
ported into Bengal by special license, and this also is monopolised. 
The whole population subject to the monopoly, in Bengal, is esti- 
mated at thirty millions. The consumption of salt, therefore, for 
man, beast, and the arts, is at the rate of thirteen pounds per head 
per annum! The effect of the monopoly is, to keep the produce of 
salt stationary, while it is admitted that the population, and even 
the wealth of the country, is increasing. As to the taxation which 
it produces, it is sometimes as low as 300 per cent., and sometimes 
as high as 500; for fluctuation and uncertainty are among the other 
blessings of the system. 
‘ Let us see the advantages that would accrue from getting rid 
of this nuisance. The price of salt, obtained by the cheap process 
of solar evaporation, on the coasts of Coromandel or Malabar, is 
about 6s. 6d. per ton, or about one-eighth part of the Bengal prices. 
Superior salt to that of Bengal may now be had at Liverpool for 
9s. per ton, or near one-sixth part of the price of Bengal salt. The 
Malabar salt is excluded from the consumption of Bengal, because 
the quantity admissible is expressly limited; and because, before 
quitting the place of manufacture, it is already taxed through the a 
local monopoly there. As to English salt, it is charged with a 
prohibitory duty of 8/. per ton; that is to say, a duty of between 
1600 and 1700 per cent. on the prime cost. This is encouraging 
free trade with a vengeance! The contingency was not provided 
for in the charter ; but the Local Government of India, in great 
alarm for its privileges, on the arrival of a cargo or two from Liver- 
pool, hastened for relief to the home authorities, and speedily ob- 
tained it in the prohibitory duty just quoted. 


‘In a free trade, with moderate duties, it is pretty certain that ' 
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either a better and more economical system for the manufacture of 
Bengal salt must be pursued, or foreign salt must supersede it : the 
latter will most probably be the case, on account of the great insa- 
























* ©The sum actually paid to the manufacturer is thirty per cent. less 
than this. The difference is made up by agency, establishment, ware- 
housing,’ &c. 
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lubrity and natural unsuitableness of the situations in which it is 
manufactured. In this case 125,000 labourers, and a population of 
probably not less than half a million of people, will be emancipated 
from a real slavery ; and their services will be instantly available, 
where they are most required, in clearing and cultivating the thinly- 
peopled, the unhealthy, but the rich and extensive fens which form 
the estuaries of the great rivers, and which are now nearly in a state 
of nature. It is unnecessary to say, that cheap salt will be an 
especial blessing, in a country where the inhabitants, living on an 
insipid vegetable diet, cousider it peculiarly a necessary of life. 
It will not be rating the increase too high, at eighteen pounds a 
head per annum, for the present population ; it will, in all likeli- 
hood, be a great deal more ; for, not only will the consumption be, 
as usual, greatly enhanced by a lower price, but the use of foreign 
salt will, in this case, extend to countries from which the present 
supply is excluded by its darkness and badness. ‘This will add 
above 200,000 tons yearly to the import trade of the Bengal pro- 
vinces, a greater immediate improvement in our trading and ship- 
ping interests than can well be contemplated from any local mea- 
sure whatever. It is impossible to imagine countries better cir- 
cumstanced for a commercial intercourse than Bengal and the 
southern provinces of our dominions, or that naturally stand more 
in need of each other's assistance. Bengal is a great grain country, 
without any natural supply of salt except the bad and imperfect one 
furnished by the muddy estuary of the Ganges. The supply for a 
territory of full one hundred and fifty thousand square miles, and 
for thirty millions of people, is drawn from about two hundred 
miles of a noisome, unhealthy, and almost inaccessible coast. The 
southern provinces are generally sterile, and subject to frequent 
dearths and famines ; but from soil and climate they are peculiarly 
suited for the production of a cheap and ample supply of salt, the 
very commodity which the former country stands so much in need 
of. Even under the present restricted system, they furnish yearly 
to Bengal about 26,000 tons. The shipping at present engaged in 
carrying this salt to Bengal, and grain to the Coromandel coast, 
amounting to several hundreds, are almost exclusively native vessels, 
of such wretched construction and outfit, that they can make but a 
single voyage a year, Ina free trade, England will no doubt supply 
a great deal of the salt required in the Bengal provinces ; and her 
shipping will, at all events, participate in the coasting trade of 
India, as connected with this branch of trade. From this slight 
sketch, to the accuracy of which there are thousands to testify, the 
reader may judge of the extent of the injury to fair commerce, and 
the interests, comforts, and happiness of the native inhabitants, 
which is inflicted by the monopoly, and the exclusion of European 
commerce and setilement.* Let him imagine the Legislature of 





* ‘British-born subjects are, by the existing laws, expressly excluded 
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this country confining the manufacture of salt, for the whole con- 
sumption of the United Kingdom, to a few miles of damp, rainy, 
and unhealthy coast, where it would be conducted to the greatest 
possible disadvantage, and to the exclusion, except in driblets, of 
the produce of other portions of the United Kingdom, where it 
could be produced at a sixth or an eighth part of the cost ; let him 
imagine nearly a total exclusion of foreign salt, required in curing 
fish and meat ; let him imagine a monopoly, by the Government, 
of the whole consumption of the kingdom, which shall enhance the 
first cost four, five, six, or seven fold; let him imagine the best 
portion of the capital, shipping, and enterprise of the country ex- 
cluded from the trade in salt, and still he will have but a very inade- 
quate and imperfect notion of the injuries inflicted by the Indian 
salt monopoly.’ 

To this succeeds an account of the cinnamon monopoly at Ceylon, 
which is the work of the King’s Government, in imitation of the 
Dutch and English East India Company,—when the author thus 
proceeds : 

‘ Every accessible portion of India has been materially benefited 
by the influx of British capital, inadequate as it still is. Thus, the 
whole export and import trade of Calcutta, in the last year of the 
East India Company's close monopoly, was 6,911,774/., on the 
average of the first seven years of free trade, every article of export 
or import having greatly fallen in price; still the trade rose to 
11,158,889. Our whole trade in the straits of Malacca, in 1814, 
was short of a million sterling. At present it considerably exceeds 
4,000,000/. The trade of Bombay and its dependencies has, in like 
manner, sustained a vast increase ; sohas that of China, although 
not in our hands. In 1812, (we do not quote the immediately sub- 
sequent years, because the American trade was interrupted by war,) 
the whole import trade of the Americans into China amounted to 
3,132,810 Spanish dollars. In 1825, it had risen to 7,776,301 
Spanish dollars. 

‘ These are but a few of the facts which might easily be adduced 
to invalidate the statements made by the East India Company and 
their friends, but twelve short years back. Had the Legislature, or 
rather the nation, listened to these predictions, the commerce of the 
country would, at this moment, (reckoning only the direct intercourse 
between Great Britain and India,) have been full 5,000,000/. per 
annum less than it actually is. ‘The Indian commerce, in a word, 
would have been carried on, on the same drowsy principles as for 
the last two centuries ; and it would have been unprofitable to every 
one concerned in it, except the few who enjoyed the patronage which 
sprang out of its abuses. 





from the salt trade. Now and then an English ship is granted the 
favour of importing it, at a low freight, for and on account of the mono- 
poly—and this is the only exception.’ 
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Free Settlement of Englishmen. 

‘ It is in vain to expect that either the agriculture or trade to India 
can ever become of the vastness and importance of which they are 
both susceptible, until improved and extended by the unlimited and 
unshackled application of British capital and intelligence. In re- 

‘spect to agriculture especially, the free settlement of Englishmen is 
loudly called for, as a measure, not only of expediency, but of real 
necessity. ‘Che whole productions of Indian husbandry, that are 
abandoned to the exclusive management of the Natives, through the 
restraints and penalties of the monopoly, are inferior to the similar 
productions of every other tropical country ; they are not only in- 
ferior to the productions of British colonial industry, but to those 
of French, Dutch, Spanish—even to those of Portuguese industry : 
they are in every case also inferior to the corresponding produc 
tions of Chinese industry. To what is this to be ascribed but to 
the slovenliness and ignorance of a semi-barbarous people? The 
whole is a mere affair of civilisation ; and, in so far as the Hindoos 
are inferior to Europeans and to Chinese in real skill and intelligence, 
so must be the productions of their agricultural, their manufacturing, 
or their any kind of useful industry.’ 

A Tabular Statement follows this, showing the inferiority of cer- 
tain articles produced under the monopoly system in the East, com- 
pared with the same articles produced under an open system of 


free competition in the West ; after which the author very naturally 
asks : 


Soil and Climate of India. 


‘ What, but the exclusion of European settlement, hinders, in our 
Indian dominions, the extensive culture of the peculiar productions 
of America, and even of China? The indigenous products of India 
have been transferred to America, and there, under the direction of 
European skill, they far surpass in goodness and quantity those of 
their original country :—witness the sugar-cane, the cotton-plant, 
coffee, rice, and even indigo, until, in its native country, the produc- 
tion of this last fell into the hands of Europeans. Have the Indians 
retaliated upon the American colonists? Where is our Indian 
annatto, our Indian cocoa, our Indian vanilla? Indian cochineal is 
of about one-sixth part the value of that of Mexico ; Indian tobacco 
is certainly not of one-third the value, in any case, of the produce 
of Virginia, Maryland, or Cuba. India is in a similar predicament 
in regard to China: situated close to that country, in daily inter- 
course with it, receiving yearly into our settlements, hundreds, or 
thousands of emigrants from thence, and possessing the same soils, 
climates, and physical aspects, as the most favoured of the tea pro- 
vinces of that empire, not one pound ef tea has ever been grown in 
our Indian possessions. Not one attempt has been made to rear 
this valuable plant, while such efforts have been frequent in distant 
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and uncongenial European colonies.* Silk affords another example 
of che pernicious tendency of our policy: before the manufacture 
was commenced under the European Government, Indian silk was a 
rude commodity, wholly unfit for exportation. What is still manufac- 
tured by the Natives of the country is a very inferior commodity ; 
nay, what is manufactured under the direction of the monopoly is 
considerably inferior to the produce of free industry in China. 


Arguments stated and answered. 


‘ It is our business now to show, that the settlement of India by 
British subjects would not only be useful in a commercial point of 
view, but that, as a measure of general policy, it is not only safe but 
expedient—nay, absolutely necessary toward the security and main- 
tenance of our Indian power. 

‘ The following are the arguments which, at various times, have 
been adduced against the policy of European settlement :— 

‘The Hindoos are a peculiar and timid race ; and, if Europeans 
were permitted to hold lands, they would soon dispossess the Native 
inhabitants, 

‘If Europeans were permitted to settle, their offences against 
Native usages and institutions would disgust the inhabitants of the 
country, who would rebel, and expel us from India. 


‘If Europeans were to settle in India, they would soon colonise 
the country ; and Great Britain would lose her Indian posses- 
sions, in the exact same manner in which she lost her American 
colonies. 

‘ If we civilise the Hindoos, or, in other words, if we govern them 
well, they will become enlightened, rebel against us, expel us from 
the country, and establish a Native Government. 


Mohammedan Rulers over the Hindoos. 


‘ Onewould expect, from the assertions of the advocates of restric- 
tion, that such relations as subsist between the people of India and 
ourselves had no parallel in the history of the world. There are, 
however, many cases exactly similar in every essential point, and we 
shall advert to a few of them. The Mohammedans of Persia and 
Tartary kept these same Hindoos in subjection for full seven centu- 
ries. ‘They were rude, they were intolerant, they persecuted for 
conscience’ sake. They were, at first at least, necessarily ignorant 





* ©The tea plant grows wild all through Kemaoon, but cannot be 
made use of, from an emetic quality which it possesses. This might, 
perhaps, be removed by cultivation; but the experiment has never been 
tried. For the cultivation of tea, I should apprehend both the soil, hilly 
surface, and climate of Kemaoon, in all which it resembles the tea pro. 
vinces of China, extremely favourable.’—Bishop Heder, vol. i. p. 513. 
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of the language, manners, and habits of the aboriginal inhabitants ; 
and, when they became acquainted with them, it was only to treat 
them with derision or contempt. ‘They altered the whole laws of 
the kingdom : they imposed Mohammedan institutions, and a Mo- 
hammedan language. Yet, with all this, there were few insurrections 
against their authority, and, in the above long period of seven cen- 
turies, not one successful case of rebellion. One race of Mohamme- 
dans, and one dynasty, succeeded to another race, and another dy- 
nasty, in the dominion of India. ‘The patient and docile Hindoos 
quietly looked on and paid their homage and their taxes to each 
successive conqueror. In a word, they submitted to braver and 
more civilised races than themselves, which was in the natural 
order of things. ‘The Mohammedans were not prohibited from oc- 
cupying the soil. They, in fact, became possessed of extensive 
estates in land throughout the country, but the Hindoos were not, 
in consequence, dispossessed. ‘The Moslems constitute at present, 
through emigration or conversion, full one-seventh part of the 
whole population ; that is, they amount to, perhaps, fifteen millions 
of settlers. Still the Hindoos held, after so many centuries of rude 
dominion, by far the larger portion of the land, down to the moment 
when we ourselves became possessed of the sovereignty of the 
country. ‘This is rather a strongcase. It may be rationally asked, 
will one of the most civilised and humane of the nations of Europe, 
in a civilised age, act a worse, or a weaker, part than the semi-bar- 
barians of Persia and Tartary, in a very barbarous one ? 


Tartar Dominion of China. 

‘ Other examples, however, may be given, of dominion main- 
tained by foreign conquerors, for a succession of ages, without 
revolt, rebellion, or expulsion of the conquerors, there being neither 
prohibition to the conquerors to own land, or colonise in any other 
manner whatsoever. One of the most remarkable of these, is the 
dominion exercised by the present race of Tartars over the vast em- 
pire of China, containing double the area, and near twice the popula- 
tion, of our East Indian dominions. If the circumstances of this 
dominion be considered, it will be found a much more wonderful 
event than even the establishment of our own extraordinary empire. 
A mere tribe of shepherds, having nothing but their good swords to 
rely upon, effected the conquest of the greatest and most civilised 
empire in the East, in a far shorter time than was taken in the for- 
mation of our eastern dominion, and they have kept peaceable pos- 
session for 167 years. They govern that empire apparently 
without any extraordinary difficulty, and with as few insurrections 
as can well be expected in an over-peopled country. ‘They go 
a little farther than we do; maintaining the military power, they 
surrender the civil into the hands of the Native inhabitants : we are 
not quite so generous ; we seize the whole military and the whole 
civil power, te the entire exclusion of the conquered ; we take the 
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most effectual means to exclude capital from the country, as well as 
to withhold from the Hindoos the example of morals, industry, arts, 
and science ; and we end, by pronouncing such a form of adminis- 
tration the most acceptable, popular, and appropriate, which human 
wisdom could devise for the government of eighty or ninety millions 
of people, fifteen thousand miles distant from the power that essen- 
tially rules them. What figure would the conquerors of China 
have niade in maintaining their dominion, had they contented them- 
selves with sending an army of some forty thousand men, with a 
few civil functionaries, from the wilds of Tartary, to the rigid ex- 
clusion of the settlement and colonisation of the rest of their coun- 
trymen? The Chinese, united and intelligent far beyond the 
inhabitants of Hindoostan, would not have endured the experiment; 
and, fortunately for the Manchou Tartars, they had no East India 
Company to persuade them into such a blunder. 


Roman Dominion over Britain. 


‘Our own country affords remarkable examples of a peaceful sub- 
mission to foreign conquerors. The Romans (the relative states of 
society in the world being considered) were, when they conquered 
Britain, substantially as distant from it as we are now from India ; 
yet they subjected the ancient Britons—a people more brave, more 
untractable, more untameable than the Hindoos—occupying a 
country less accessible to invasion and conquest, and, imposing 
upon them their language, laws, and institutions, held them in 
peaceful subjection for between three and four centuries. There 
was no prohibition to Roman subjects to settle, to colonise, or, in a 
word, to improve the Natives by their capital, their industry, or 
their example. ‘The stability of the Roman dominion appears to 
have been confirmed by a policy the very reverse of this. Hume, 
speaking of Agricola, the ablest and the wisest of the conquerors of 
Britain, eulogises him in the following strain, for doing that which 
a company of merchants imagine must ruin us :—“ He introduced 
law and civility among the Britons, taught them to desire and raise 
all the conveniences of life, reconciled them to the Roman language 
and mannets, instructed them in letters and science, and employed 
every expedient to render those chains which he had forged both 
easy ahd agreeable to them. The inhabitants, having experienced 
how unequal their own force was to resist that of the Romans, 
acquiesced in the dominion of their masters, and were gradually in- 
corporated in that mighty empire.” 


‘ The people of the East are, and have, in all ages, been, more 
passive and pusillanimous than the people of the West. The dark. 
coloured races are more passive than any of the fairer races of men. 
The Roman dominion over the more manly and freer nations of the 
West, scarcely lasted six hundred years; over the timid and sub- 
servient nations of the East, it lasted one thousand years longer ; 
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such a prospect as this ought to satisfy our thirst for Oriental 


dominion, 
Effects of Free Settlement. 


‘ Let us approach, however, a little nearer to the examination of 
the assertion, that, if the free settlement of Englishmen were 
permitted, they would dispossess the Natives of their lands, and 
thus reduce them to the condition of helots. The only spots 
within our immense dominions, in which Englishmen are permitted 
to hold lands, are the towns of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Prince of 
Wales's Island, Singapore, and Malacca. There they hold lands, 
generally on the same conditions and under the same laws with 
the Natives. These are the only spots in which English capital can 
be invested in. the soil; whereas Native capital has the range of 
600,000 square miles. It might be expected, then, that, under 
these circumstances, Europeans would be the holders of the greater 
portion of the landed property in such settlements : the very reverse 
is the case. The Indians are the holders of all the Native buildings 
in Calcutta, of all the public markets, and of the majority of the 
houses built by or for Europeans. ‘This is still more remarkably 
the case at Madras. At Bombay, the greater portion of the landed 
property of the island is owned by the Persees. At Prince of 
Wales's Island, Malacca, and Singapore, the Chinese and Natives of 
Malabar share at least equally with Europeans in the property of 
the soil. If any one be ousted in these cases, it is not the Natives, 
but the Europeans. There is no one ousted, however, nor will 
there be, where laws are duly administered, and where industry, en- 
terprise, and capital, are suffered to follow their natural and bene- 
ficial direction. 

Indigo Planters. 


* But, in reality, the limited experiments which have been made, 
show, that, in whatever part of India a few Europeans have estab- 
lished themselves, their presence has been productive of un- 
mingled good. In the single article of indigo, their skill has 
created a property to the yearly value of two millions sterling, an 
effectual addition to the real wealth and resources of this country, 
greater than it can rationally be proved the Kast India Company 
has produced in two whole centuries. The introduction of the 
indigo culture into a district is notoriously the precursor of order, 
tranquillity, and satisfaction: wealth is diffused through it ; and the 
public burthens, levied before with difficulty, and often only with 
the aid of a military force, are punctually discharged. Even the 
advocates of the system of restriction are obliged to confess this 
beneficial result. We have not time for much quotation, and, 
therefore, we shall content ourselves with one strong case. Mr. St. 
George ‘Lucker, a Director of the East India Company, formerly a 
Commissioner of Land Revenue in Bengal, and principal Secretary in 
the same department, tells us, in nearly as many words, when 
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describing the inequality of assessment to the land-tax, that, in a 
particular estate, the introduction of the cultivation of indigo alone 
‘will be sufficient “ to double the value of the produce.” A country, 
of which the produce of the soil is doubled by the introduction of 
one single article of cultivation and manufacture, cannot, it ought 
rationally to be supposed, be much injured in any other way by 
those who confer this boon upon it. 


Danger of English Settlers. 


* Danger to the stability of our Indian empire was one of the 
points most perseveringly laboured by the East India Company in 
the discussions which led to the renewal of their last charter. It 
was one of the leading questions which their counsel put to the 
cloud of witnesses which they brought to the bar of the House of 
Commons—the same witnesses who confidently predicted the total 
impossibility of extending free trade. The answers were always 
prompt, and the assertion broad and unqualified—that there was the 
utmost danger to be apprehended from the settlement of English- 
men. When challenged to adduce examples, not one capable of 
bearing examination could be brought forward by these willing 
witnesses. One of the most intelligent of them adduced the case of 
an European suttler as one in point. He, the witness, had, in the ex- 
ercise of his public duty, given the said suttler permission to live in the 
unoccupied house of an absent Native: the Native returned, and the 
suttler refused to quit the house at his requisition, and without the 
specific anthority of the person from whom he derived his permis- 
sion, which appeared reasonable enough. It turned out, that the 
suttler in question, however heinous his offence, was not a British- 
born subject, but a Dane,—one, in short, of the most orderly 
creatures of the European race. “ Had he been an Englishman,” 
continued the witness in his evidence, “ he would most probably 
have kicked out the owner, for presuming to molest an English- 
man in his castle, and it would have required a suit at law 
to eject him!” Here was evidence on which to legislate for an 
empire ! 

‘ The two cases above alluded to are the only examples of the 
evil consequences of settlement and colonisation which were brought 
forward by the East India Company during a discussion of three 
years’ continuance, In reference to them, Mr, Courtenay, the then 
and present Secretary to the Board of Control, stated, in his place 
in Parliament, that the examples adduced amounted to such twaddle 
as could not be listened to with common patience. Even the late 
Lord Londonderry became for a moment a kind of philosopher, and 
even a political economist, declaring that the apprehension of colo- 
nisation in.India was purely “ chimerical.” 

Tranquillity of Settled Provinces. 
‘ Those portions of our dominions in India in which the greatest 
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number of European settlers exist, are invariably found to be the 
most orderly, tranquil, wealthy, and prosperous. ‘Those in which 
they are carefully excluded are not only the poorest, but the most 
subject to insurrection. The acts of the Government and their ser- 
vants have occasioned a good many tumults, a good many insurrec- 
tions, and a good many military mutinies ; but the advocates of 
restriction have never ventured to assert, that a merchant or trader 
has been implicated in any act of public disorder. The mutiny and 
massacre at Vellore were produced by the impertinent and ill-judged 
interference of the public officers of Government with the dress and 
pay of the troops. ‘The tumult at Benares was produced by an at- 
tempt to impose an unpopular tax. The more serious iusurrection 
in Rohileund was produced by the same cause. The mutiny of the 
Native troops at Barrackpore, and the massacre which followed it, 
were notoriously occasioned by the Government, or its officers, re- 
fusing to listen to some palpable, and afterwards acknowledged and 
redressed, grievances. No private individual, black or white, had 
any share in the transaction. The general rising of the province of 
Cuttack, which took the Calcutta authorities by surprise, was pro- 
duced by the misconduct of a public officer. There was not a mer- 
chant or trader in this extensive but poor province at whose door 
the blame might be laid. One example, on the great scale, may be 
added: the arbitrary and unjust conduct of Warren Hastings, and 
the violence which he offered to Native prejudices, threw the great 
and populous province of Benares into a state of general insurrection, 
which nothing could quell but a large army. This was the much- 
admired Governor of the East India Company ; a man of undoubted 
talent, versed in the languages, manners, and institutions of the 
Natives of India, and who was brought up in 1813, before the House 
of Commons, to give evidence touching the impossibility of extend- 
ing the commercial intercourse of Great Britain with India, the 
danger of violating Native usages, the excellence of the existing 
order of things, and other matters equally true and edifying. 


Alleged Danger of Profligate Adventurers. 


‘ The advocates of restriction have urged that free settlement will 
give rise to a dangerous influx of needy and profligate adventurers, 
How are needy and profligate adventurers to pay for a passage across 
half the globe? Do needy and profligate adventurers undertake a 
voyage of similar expense to New South Wales, where room and 
climate are more suitable? Needy and profligate adventurers go 
to the latter country with the assistance of the state: they could 
only find their way to India with similar assistance, which, it is to 
be hoped, the state will never grant. In fact, the existing restric- 
tions are answerable for any disproportion of (exceptionable persons 
which may now exist in the European population of India; and, 
after all, the number is very trifling. Men of character, in general, 
are unwilling to infringe the existing laws, bad as they are; men 
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of indifferent character infringe them without scruple ; and the worst 
class of Europeans in India are, in fact, runaways from the East 
India Company's own ships, notorious among British shipping for 
the badness of their crews,—men that, but for this channel, could 
never find their way to India at all, or who, if they did, would, in a 
free intercourse, constitute but a trifling fraction of the whole. In 
reality, from the very nature of things, the free adventurers to India 
would of necessity be composed of the most respectable emigrants 
that ever quitted one shore for another. The length of the voyage 
—the state of society in India—the character of the climate, would 
inevitably preclude the resort of such emigrants as were not pos- 
sessed of what India stands so egregiously in need of,—capital, 
talent, acquirement, integrity, and enterprise. 


Colonisation by Chinese. 


‘ The only thing like colonisation which we see passing before 
our eyes in the East, is that of the Chinese, in the thinly-peopled 
countries in the neighbourhood of their own. There are about one 
hundred thousand of them in the Dutch, Spanish, and British posses- 
sions, and, perhaps, little fewer than a million in Siam and other 
adjacent countries. This, however, is a very unfavourable experi- 
ment ; for, by the laws of China, the men cannot be accompanied 
by their families. Had not the emigration of women been forbidden, 
we should, by this time, probably, have seen the half-desert coun- 
tries in question peopled from the swarming inhabitants of that 
empire. Unfavourable as are the circumstances under which this 
Chinese emigration takes place, it is instructive to remark, that to 
it we owe more than half the prosperity of all the countries in which 
it has taken place,—such is the efficacy of a little infusion of civili- 
sation in semi-barbarous communities. In the countries in question, 
the Chinese colonists generally carry on their whole foreign trade. 
They mine and smelt their metals, and they manufacture their whole 
sugar. In short, the most prominent branches of their industry 
would have no existence but for these useful auxiliaries. 


Bad Government of the English. 


‘ The Hindoos, instead of being a people difficult of management, 
are, in reality, of all the conquered people that ever existed, the 
most easy. Had they been otherwise, the barbarians of Persia and 
Tartary could not haye held them in subjection for seven centuries, 
nor could the commercial and exclusive Government of the East 
India Company have lasted for a single day. The administration 
of the East India Company is, in itself, a proof with how little go- 
vernment—with how imperfect a Government—the Hindoos may 
be kept in subjection. The administration of India, as it is now 
constituted, disclaims all support derived from the influence or pubiic 
opinion of Englishmen. It creates in its own hands enormous and 
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pernicious monopolies ; it refuses to grant, or is incapable of be- 
stowing, an adequate administration of justice; it denies to the 
people all share in their own government; it places all power in 
the hands of a small party, or faction, of its own countrymen; it rules 
the country by an army of about 280,000 men, chiefly levied from a 
disfranchised and insulted population ; and, finally, the spirit and 
tendency of its constitution is, to leave, to the precarious guardianship 
of about thirty thousand Europeans, the sovereignty or dominion 
over an empire of one hundred millions of people. ‘This is a real 
trial of the docility of the Hindoos ; such a trial of men’s temper 
and forbearance as was never made before in any age or climate: a 
scheme, the object of which must appear, to any rational and im- 
partial observer, as little better than an experiment to ascertain the 
extent of the danger and jeopardy to which a people, in the wanton- 
ness of selfishness and error, may hazard a vast and costly acqui- 
sition. 
European Settlers in the Philippines. 


* From the confidence with which the arguments against Euro- 
pean settlement in India have been urged, one might be almost 
tempted to believe that experience was all on the side of the advo- 
cates of restriction ; yet it will be found that this pretended expe- 
rience is nothing better than an idle and interested hypothesis, the 
real experience being all on the other side: a few examples may 
be adduced. The free settlement of Europeans has been acted 
upon in the Philippine Islands for about four centuries, among a 
far less hospitable race than the Hindoos. It is not enough to say, 
in this case, that the practice has been safe only; the Spanish do- 
minion could neither have been established nor maintained without 
it; the European settlers not only preserve the country from insur- 
rection, but protect it from foreign aggression. It is their union 
and amalgamation with the Natives ef the country which has pre- 
served the dominion of the Philippines to Spain, even in her present 
state of colonial weakness. 


Setilers in Java. 


‘In the larger portion of the great island of Java, European 
settlement has been tolerated for about two centuries, and Dutch 
colonists hold great and extensive landed possessions. This is just 
the part of the island where there has never been any insurrection. 
On the other hand, insurrections and formidable rebellions have been 
frequent in those portions of the country where European colonisa- 
tion has been forbidden by law ; nay, more, it is matter of notoriety, 
that the arbitrary expulsion of European settlers holding leases of 
land from which the Native proprietors were deriving signal advan- 
tage in that interdicted portion, was one great cause of the present 
ruinous war in the island. 
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Settlers in Ceylon. 


‘ The same principle has been acted on in Ceylon, with its Hindoo, 
its Mohammedan, and its Cingalese population. When we received 
over the Government from the Dutch, eight out of the twelve mem- 
bers of the Council of Government were colonial landholders, men bred 
and born in the country. No sooner did the administration fall 
into the hands of the East India Company, than the danger of co- 
lonisation was again conjured up, and the usual prohibition duly 
enacted. His Majesty's Government, in humble imitation, con- 
tinued it for a short period, but, seemingly ashamed of such a piece 
of folly, took off this prohibition in 1810, and still more completely 
in 1812, as will be seen by the public proclamations in the Appen- 
dix. Some years after this, a formidable insurrection took place in 
the Candian provinces, where there were no European colonists ; if 
there had, most probably there would have been no insurrection ; 
or, at all events, that insurrection would not have come upon the 
Government as it did, surprised and unprepared. 


Education of the Hindoos. 


‘ The fourth assertion of the abettors of restriction is—that, if we 
civilise the Hindoos, they will become enlightened, expel us the 
country, and establish a Native Government. This apprehensiou 
is rather Turkish ; but we must reply to it. If the Hindoos are to be 
arrested in their progress to civilisation, and kept for ever in their 
present state of superstition, feebleness, and debasement, the exist- 
ing form of government will no doubt answer the purpose well 
enough. But it is our duty to improve the Hindoos, let the conse- 
quences be what they may. We are of opinion that these conse- 
quences will be auspicious, and tend to increase the mass of human 
happiness, as well as to strengthen and confirm our dominion. It 
never occurred to us to improve the conditon of the* Hindoos until 
1813, although we then had exercised dominion over them for half 
a century. What we then did was but small, and did not origi- 
nate with the rulers of the country, but with private individuals. 
Out of a revenue of sixteen millions sterling, the East India Com- 
pany set aside ten thousand pounds a-year, as the statute, facetiously 
we suppose, expresses it, “for the revival and improvement of li- 
terature, and the encouragement of the learned Natives of India, 
and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences.” Our Indian subjects at the time were reckoned fifty 
millions in number. ‘The sum allotted, then, by the bounty of the 
State for the encouragement of literature, ancient and modern, the 
encouragement of men of learning, and the promotion of science, 
out of a revenue of sixteen millions, was at the moderate rate of the 
tithe of a farthing per head! ! 


‘It was not until eight years thereafter, however, that a single 
step was taken to appropriate even this paltry sum to its destina- 
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tion: the Local Government appears to have been shamed into 
doing something about the year 1821, in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary progress made by the Christian missionaries, and other 
pious and benevolent individuals. A few years earlier, the Govern- 
ment not only did not encourage useful education, but even made 
efforts to put it down. The Serampore missionaries, whose labours 
have been since acknowledged to have proved so useful and so safe, 
were obliged, in order to escape banishment, to fly for protection to 
a foreign settlement, where they still continue to flourish. The 
British Government even went the length of demanding the sur- 
render of their persons ; but the Foreign Governor had the sense, 
humanity, and firmness, to decline compliance. 


‘ The Indian Government, while it seemed to have proscribed 
European education, had from an early period given a certain en- 
couragement to Asiatic literature. There has, for example, been 
long a Mohammedan and a Hindoo college at Calcutta, in which the 
Arabic and Sanscrit languages are taught, together with what is 
most absurdly termed Philosophy. The laws of the Mohammedans, 
the most intolerant bigots of all Asia, are administered in our courts 
of justice. Persian, the language of the bigots in question, under- 
stood neither by the people nor by their rulers—equally foreign to 
both parties—is preferred to English, as the language of the courts 
of law, of the public accounts, and of diplomacy. ‘The Mohamme- 
dans, like all other conquerors of ancient or modern times, imposed 
their own laws and their own language on the conquered people. 
To establish our power, we pursue the very opposite course. One 
might almost suppose that the real intention of such patronage to 
dead and foreign barbarous dialects, to the exclusion of our own 
language, was to keep all parties, not only in utter ignorance of each 
other, but in ignorance of every thing which an uncivilised might 
learn from a ¢jvilised people—of all that might tend to improve the 
character or happiness of our subjects. By such a course of con- 
duct, we make a mystery of Government—we convert it into a craft. 
Shall we not in this particular appear, to impartial observers, as 
behaving more like the wily priesthood of some ugly superstition, 
which wraps its dogmas in a recondite language, the better to se- 
cure its power and pretensions, than the enlightened conquerors of 
a great country? Let us bring the matter a little nearer to our 
doors, that the foily and absurdity of our proceedings may appear 
in their just colours. Suppose the Russians were to have wrested 
Greece from the Turks, and annexed it to their own dominions, 
would they not be considered absolute children, if they adopted the 
barbarous dialect of the Turks in their courts of law, their fiscal 
administration, and their diplomacy, to the exclusion of the Russian 
or the modern Greek language? This is exactly the policy we 
have pursued. The cases are precisely parallel. 

* No assertion is more frequent with the advocates of restriction, 
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than that the Hindoos are a people unchangeable in their man- 
ners and opinions, and having a strong repugnance to all that is 
foreign—to every thing like change, necessarily including every 
thing like improvement. The late Sir Thomas Munro expressed 
this opinion in the most unqualified manner in his evidence at 
the bar of the House of Commons in 1813. Nothing can be 
more natural than that such an opinion should be entertained 
by a few solitary Europeans, living amongst millions of Hindoos, 
or of any other people whatever. All advance in civilisation 
is slow and almost imperceptible ; and no wonder that an isolated 
observer, however great his natural acuteness, seeing the Hindoos 
subjected to no material cause of change, should be ready to 
pronounce their manners and character immutable, Sir Thomas 
Munro's observation applied to twelve millions of Indians, among 
whom there were, exclusive of civil and military servants, certainly 
not a hundred free settlers. As long as we take the utmost 
pains to exclude all causes of change and improvement, no doubt 
there will be neither change nor improvement. Admit these causes, 
and the Hindoos are neither unalterable nor unimprovable. Every 
where they improved the government, the laws, the arts, and 
even the literature of the country. We are compelled at length, 
however reluctantly, to abandon our extravagant and fanciful no- 
tions of ancient Hindoo civilisation, and to come to the rational 
conclusion, that the Hindoos were always inferior to their con- 
querors : these conquerors effected all, in improving them, that was 
within the scope of their ability ; but still, as they were not a very 
powerful or a very civilised people themselves, they are far indeed 
from having effected what it is in our power to accomplish. 


‘The great majority of British sojourners in India are in the 
Bengal provinces, and a vast majority of these within the compara- 
tively narrow limits of the town of Calcutta: the whole number of 
such sojourners does not exceed three thousand persons, of which 
we compute that about two-thirds are inhabitants of Calcutta; the 
remaining third, dispersed and powerless, is scattered over the 
nearly 600,000 square miles beyond its limits. It is, therefore, in 
the European towns alone, and especially in Calcutta, that there 
exists any thing like an efficient cause for change and improvement ; 
and, considering the smallness of the means, change and improve- 
ment have, since the era of the free trade, the short compass of 
thirteen years, been great and remarkable. 

‘A few striking examples may be given. The Native inhabitants 
of Calcutta having been last year admitted to sit as petty jurymen 
in criminal cases, an official list of qualified persons was duly 
published: the qualification, in respect to education, was such a 
knowledge of the English language as should enable the party to 
follow the Judge in his charge, and, in point of property, an estate 
of the value of 5001. sterling, or payment of a house-rent of 51. 
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per annum. Persons possessing an estate of the value of 20,0001. 
were exempted from serving on common juries. The lists, admitted 
to be imperfect, showed eighty-four qualified Indians, of whom no 
less than fifty-seven were men possessing an estate of 20,0001. or 
upwards. 

‘From this statement several most interesting and important 
deductions may be drawn. Not many years ago, even a miserable 
smattering of the English languge was confined to a few profligate 
persons, whose interests brought them into immediate connection 
with Europeans for no good purposes. We have here persons 
representing property worth, at the lowest possible estimate, 
1,140,0001., possessing not only a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, but sufficient European education to enable them te compre- 
hend the charge of a British judge to a jury. Of the whole number 
of persons competent to serve on juries, more than sixty-seven in a 
hundred are of this wealthy class, showing pretty clearly that it is 
the higher, and not the lower, or even middling orders, that are 
most disposed to receive European education. In the list of Native 
jurors there is not to be found a single Mohammedan name, either 
of Hindoostan, Persia, or Arabia; the whole is composed of the 
alleged unchangeable Hindoos. Further, the great majority of these 
wealthy persons are Brahmins, and all of them men of high caste. 
The different reception which the Jury Bill received at the commer- 
cial settlement of Calcutta, where there is much intercourse with 
Europeans, and at the uncommercial settlement of Madras, where 
there is very little, ought not to be passed over. The Natives of 
Madras held meetings, and declared that it was repugnant to their 
habits, institutions, religious prejudices, and inclinations, to sit on 
juries. One might almost suppose, that the advocates of restric- 
tion in Europe had been reading them a lesson. ‘The Natives of 
Calcutta received the boon with satisfaction, and set about preparing 
petitions to Parliament, praying to be admitted to the privilege of 
sitting on grand, as well as petty, juries ! 

‘The number of schools instituted at Calcutta and its vicinity, 
for the instruction of Natives in} English education, during the last 
few years, is extraordinary. In the town there are twenty private 
religious or benevolent institutions engaged, directly or indirectly, 
in the promotion of European education. In some of these, Natives 
of the highest rank and greatest wealth have associated themselves 
with Europeans. Five years ago, there were, in Calcutta or its 
neighbourhood, forty-three private schools, for the instruction of 
the Indians in English. As to disinclination to European learning, 
this is wholly out of the question. On the contrary, both the 
interests and the practical good sense of the Natives lead them to 
give it a decided preference, notwithstanding some foolish attempts 
made to restrain them, by diverting their principal attention to the 
barren field of their own language, literature, and philosophy ! 
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Even the Hindoo religion seems to be giving way before the light 
of reason, and it is well it should; for, independent of its spiritual 
consequences, the influence which this degrading superstition exer- 
cises over civil society is pernicious and demoralising, far beyond 
that of any other known form of worship. 


Bad Administration of the Provinces. 


‘ English laws and institutions, at least such as are suitable and 
rational, are equally popular with the Hindoos, notwithstanding the 
pains taken, at one period, to convince the English public to the con- 
trary, and to make them believe that they were unalterably attached 
to their own. What but this attachment has peopled the towns of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay? What but this partiality makes a 
real property in Calcutta worth twenty years’ purchase, when in the 
provinces it is not worth five? What but this makes a Hindoo 
contented with an interest of five or six per cent. for his money in 
Calcutta, when he might receive in the provinces twenty or twenty- 
four? The Indians, in short, are thoroughly imbued with a just 
sense of the advantages of being considered British subjects, and of 
living under the protection of English law. When the Natives 
living within the pale of the English law, contrast their own pros- 
perity and security with the poverty, disorder, and anarchy of the 
provinces, how should they feel otherwise? What the state of law 
and police must be in the provinces, we shall briefly point out. Jus- 
tice is there administered by one hundred and fifty unprofessional 
“uropeans,—in this number being included Judges as well as Ma- 
gistrates, assistants as well as chiefs, Judges of appellate as well as 
of primary jurisdictions. Limiting the jurisdiction of these persons 
to 500,000 square miles, and to 75,000,000 of inhabitants, it follows 
that each of the above unprofessional Europeans must administer 
justice and maintain police over an area of 3,266 square miles, and 
over half a million of people, ignorant of the locality of five square 
miles of the area in question, not acquainted with fifty persons out 
of the 500,000, and having at best but a sorry acquaintance with 
the language, manners, or usages of any one man amongst so vast 
a multitude.* 

‘ The only suitable and efficient means of improving our con- 
quered subjects—the only means by which one people ever con- 
ferred lasting and solid improvement upon another—is a free and 
unshackled intercourse between the two parties. Will the stability 
of our dominion be impaired by the improvement of the Hindoos ? 
Poor and ignorant nations are always most liable to delusion, and 
most subject to insurrection ; wealthy and intelligent ones the least 
sv. In proportion, therefore, as the Hindoos become instructed, 








**« You may rely on it, and I hope the truth may not be learned ina 
more unpleasant manner, that the present system cannot go on.”’—SIR 
Epwarp Hype East, His Majesty’s Chief Justice of Bengal, in his 
Letter to the Earl of Liverpool,’ 
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and are rescued from their present poverty, they will only be the 
more easy of management. ‘This easy management, of course, sup- 
poses the introduction of laws and institutions suitable to, and 
keeping pace with, their advancement in civilisation. ‘They cannot 
always be governed as mere helots; nor would a nation of helots 
be worth the governing : they must be gradually, and as they im- 
prove, admitted to a share in their own administration. If this 
principle be prudently and liberally acted upon, we may maintain 
our Indian dominion for many centuries. Sooner or later, be our 
administration good or bad, and soonest unquestionably in the latter 
case, we must lose it ; for a relation which separates the governors 
from the governed by a navigation of 15,000 miles, (the latter 
being to the former in the numerical proportion of five to one,) 
cannot be a very natural or a very useful connection to either party. 
In the mean while, such of the Hindoos as have partaken of Euro- 
pean education are not ambitious—they are a frugal, and rather a 
mercenary people, with very little disposition to engage in politics. 
The newspaper of widest circulation in Calcutta, for example, has 
728 subscribers, of whom eight only are Natives: perhaps it would 
be overrating the whole Native readers of English newspapers in 
Calcutta to reckon them at fifty; and among the 100,000,000 of 
people beyond its limits, there certainly are not one half this num- 
ber. The circulation of newspapers in the Indian languages is also 
extremely limited. 

‘ If the account which we have above given, of the predilection 
of the Hindoos and other Indians for our language, literature, useful 
institutions, and knowledge, be just, (and we have full reliance upon 
its being so,) every Indian who acquires an English education be- 
comes, of necessity, a convert to what may be called our political 
opinions, and consequently an additional support to our dominion. 
Should the Natives abandon their own superstitions, (the matter is 
already in progress,) ‘and adopt our religious opinions, this will be 
an additional tie. ‘Their conversion, whether civil or religious, must 
necessarily be gradual, and will be the safer and more efficient for 
being so; but every convert of either description will be an addi- 
tional stay to the support of our dominion. Every conquest of this 
description, which we make in the province of ignorance and dis- 
satisfaction, will be a fresh accession to our own strength. 


East and West Indian Commerce. 


‘ We have but a word or two to add on the comparative import- 
ance of East and West Indian commerce. Our sugar colonies in 
the West Indies contain a population of about eight hundred thou- 
sand persons, the great majority of whom are slaves, themselves 
possessing no property, but in reality the property of others. Our 
possessions in the East Indies contain eighty-three millions of in- 
habitants, and all that is included under the name of the East Indies, 
not less than three hundred millions, among whom the slaves are so 
few in number, and so little distinguished in colour or condition, 
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that it would not be a very easy matter for a stranger, on the most 
careful inquiry, to detect them. Under any thing like equal freedom 
of intercourse, it would be a bold assertion, to insist that a commer- 
cial correspondence with eight hundred thousand persons, had their 
condition been favourable, instead of being miserable, should ever 
be equal in value, in usefulness, or in extent, to one with 375, or 
even 100 times their number. It is very true, that, under an ancient 
and exploded system, which for folly and mischief on the great scale 
has no parallel in the commercial history of the world, the trade of 
a few slave islands of the West Indies was actually of greater extent 
than the commerce of all the East Indies put together. This is, 
however, no longer the case ; in the year 1814, the official value of 
the exports to, and the imports from, the British West Indies was 
15,644,4471.; much of it, however, being a mere transit trade for 
South American merchandise, originating ina state of war. In the 
same year, the official value of the East India trade was only 
7,394,7901., or less than one half. In 1826, the West India trade, 
export and import, was 11,574,5431., that of the East Indies 
13,578,9521., the last now exceeding the first by 2,004,409/.. ‘This 
is, however, by no means the whole amount of the difference in 
favour of the East Indies. East Indian staples are undervalued in 
the Custom-House returns, and West Indian overvalued. This, 
according to a very good authority, makes a further difference of 
full two millions in favour of the East Indies, so that the real excess 
of its trade beyond that of the West Indies was 4,004,409/. It is 
in the necessary order of things, and in the natural course of human 
events, to expect that, when the trade of China is thrown open to 
the nation, and European capital and enterprise are fairly exerted in 
the improvement of our territorial dominions, the trade of the West 
will hardly bear the same proportion to that of the East Indies, 
which the foreign commerce of the Isle of Man does to that of the 
whole United Kingdom besides. Even in its present state of re- 
straint and depression, the importance of the Indian trade becomes 
every year more and more obvious, and, unless, to our own injury, 
we wantonly step forward to .arrest its progress, will soon surpass 
all that was predicted of it in the celebrated prophecy of Adam Smith. 
According to the returns for 1827, the East Indian trade of Great 
Britain exceeded that of the whole North of Europe, including Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the Netherlands, by 991,7791. 
It exceeded the trade of all Germany by 2,767,803/. It exceeded 
the united trade of France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Turkey, and the 
Levant, by 697,082/. It exceeded the trade of the United States, 
and of our own colonies in North America, put together, by 707,053/. 
It exceeded the united trades of the foreign West, Brazil, Mexico, 
Columbia, Peru, Chili, and Buenos-Ayres, by no less than 6,251,463. 
Finally, it exceeded our commerce with the new States of South 
America, so much wanted, by considerably more than a five-fold 
proportion,’ 
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GREECE. 







‘ Possunt quia posse videntur.’—Vira. 





Lanp of Greece! the hours are bearing 
Life, or worse than death, along ; 
Liberty her banner rearing, 
As in days renown’d in song. 
When her voice, her warriors leading, 
Spoke in thunder from your skies, 
Land of Greece! the hours are speeding ; 
Sons of Greece! awake! arise! 











Greeks ! the trumpet’s call hath spoken, 
And the spirit of your land, 

Rising, points to every token 
Of her ancient high command. 









Let each stern heroic leader 
Cast his griefs and fears aside ; 
Think of those of old who freed her, 
When the Spartan fought and died. 








For a glory without limit, 
And a matchless fame, is theirs ; 
Grief, nor death, nor time can dim it, 
Gleaming through the mist of years. 
Tell the fierce and blood-stain'd stranger, 
From where Nile his waves hath spread, 
They who never reck’d of danger, 
Fear not all the slaves he led. 











Bid his legions, thinn’d and wasted, 
Seek another land to die, 

Where fell death, in regions blasted, 
Loads the gale that’s sweeping by. 








Chieftain, though, t’ enslave and slaughter, 
On our regions thou hast burst, 

Back across yon heaving water, 
‘To thine own dark realm accurs’d. 








For the spirit that hath slumber’d, 
Bursting from too long a night, 
Rises, and our land hath number’d 
All her warriors to the fight. 
Slaves of Egypt—hordes of Yemen ! 
Less unwilling conquests seek, 
Nor pollute a land of freemen,— 
Land of glory, and the Greek ! 









H. W, PF 





Liverpool, 


Monuments, Usaces, ann Craracreristic SKETcHes OF THE 
Ancient Peruvians. 


Tue ancient history of Peru, although so imperfectly known, 
owing to the want of corresponding records, has always been con- 
sidered as more romantic and interesting than that of any of the 
other great divisions of the American continent. ‘The progress 
made by the Aborigines in civilisation,—which the Spanish con- 
querors themselves were compelled to acknowledge in the reports 
of their victories, transmitted down to posterity, and corroborated by 
several contemporary works, particularly that of Garcilasso himself, 
a descendant of the ancient Incas,—added to the genius, peculiar 
character, and misfortunes of the Peruvians, have formed, in Europe, 
the basis of some beautiful works on their customs and manners, of 
which those of Marmontel and Madame Grafigny certainly stand 
pre-eminent. There is, however, nothing authentic in print, to tell 
us what monuments have outlived the lapse of time, or escaped the 
desolating ravages of war and the destructive thirst after the pre- 
cious metals; nor is there any modern work, within the reach of 
the curious, that takes a collective view of the remains, still extant, 
of an empire which evidently had attained a high degree of splen- 
dour, the faint rays of which only have been reflected across the 
Atlantic. ‘There is no guide, in fact, to direct the traveller in his 
search after Peruvian antiquities, so as to enable him to combine an 
interesting study, like this, with the contemplation of those sublime 
and striking scenes of nature by which he is unceasingly surrounded. 
There is no historical record from which he can acquire any other 
than scanty notions of a people now almost extinct—no friendly 
monitor to conduct him to spots on which he may, at the same 
time, behold the stupendous power and magnificence of the Deity, 
in the creation of his works, so emphatically marked in the varied 


regions bordering on the Pacific. 


To that blind and fanatical zeal for religion, as well as that in- 
satiable thirst for pillage, which ever impels on the ruthless soldier, 
aud so particularly distinguished the conquerors of the New World, 
as well as their monastic followers, may be attributed the lamentable 
destruction of the archives of Cusco, Caxamarca, and Quito, where 
the successive monarchs of Peru had deposited the records and em- 
blematic figures, representing their conquests, victories, and the 
proofs of their power and greatness. Unhappily, the fragile guipos * 


* © Although the Peruvians were a people less enlightened than ours, 
and professed fewer arts, they had suflicient to supply every want. The 
quipos served them instead of our writing. Strings of cotton, or gut, 
joined to other strings of different colours, reminded them, by means of 
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are also reduced to dust ; and the traditions of the memorable events 
which occurred in a portion of the globe, remote and secluded from 
Europeans, until the time of the great and enterprising Columbus, 
—traditions once preserved in the memories of historians, purposely 
taught and supported at the expense of the Government,—being now 
nearly forgotten, or ovly very imperfectly retained, the curioso, or 
man of taste, in the pursuit of bis inquiries, is obliged to recur to 
fragments and ruins, in order to form an imperfect picture, and 
convey a faint outline, of a once extended, populous, and interesting 
kingdom. 


The recollection of monuments erected by the Incas, for the pur- 
pose of displaving their power and recording their grandeur, the 
recitals of their past glories, and the traditions of their ancient 
usages and customs, are, however, still partially retained among 
some of the Caciques, and other chiefs of rank and distinction, 
among the Aborigines inhabiting the mountainous and secluded 
parts of Pern. By them several historical pieces are still repre- 
sented; certain sacrifices, emblematic of their ancient rites, per- 
formed ; and many traditions, both in prose and verse, received from 
their forefathers, are enthusiastically repeated by bards and other 
persons, renowned among their countrymen for their lore and re- 
tentive memory. But these are scenes ut which scarcely any other 
than a few fanatical missionaries have been present ; and unfortu- 
nately little substantial instruction is to be derived from the reports 
of men, who affected to behold such interesting exhibitions with an 
unnatural species of horror. ‘There are, nevertheless, some entire 
edifices, and the vestiges of others, constructed either as the boasts 
of magnificence, or for the purposes of war and defence, which still 
strike the astonished eye, and help to dispel the thick gloom which, 
only after a lapse of little more than three hundred years, hangs over 
the history of the Peruvian monarchy, previous to the Spanish 
conquest. 

The names of Carabajal and Gonzalo Pizzarro will ever be re- 
membered with a degree of horror by those who derive pleasure 
from the contemplation of Peruvian greatness, and, by the recital 
of the successive ravages which accompanied and followed the 
discovery and possession of the New World, feel half inclined to 
doubt whether an event, so memorable in itself, was a real benefit 
to mankind or not. No one can forget the almost entire extinction 
of the Natives, as well as the horrid expedient of going to Africa in 
search of fresh slaves, of a more sable colour, in order to replace 


knots placed at certain distances, of things which they wished to recol- 
Ject. These composed their annals, codes, rituals, &. They had public 
officers, called guipocamaios, to whose care these records were entrusted. 
The finances, tributes, accounts—in short, all matters and combinations, 
were as easily recorded by means of the guipos, as they could have been 
by writing’—Peruvian Letters. 
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them. No one, also, is insensible of the enervating effects of gold 
and silver, as well as of the various luxuries of the newly discovered 
regions, wafted over to us from the other side of the Atlantic ; and 
carcely can the tear be suppressed at the recital of the horrid deeds 
of the Spaniards, even descending to insults, offered to the ashes of 
the dead, by which means they realised their ends of avarice and 
oppression. If, however, the entombed remains of the Indian 
chiefs, since regular governments were formed, have been more 
respected, and, us it were, exempt from that profanity and sacrilege 
which so strongly marked the acta of the two ruthless tyrants above- 
mentioned, their sepulchres and circular pyramids, if such a name 
can be given to the huacas of Peru, in more recent times, have oc- 
casionally become the seats of pillage ; and the mouldering ashes of 
the dead have been disturbed by men, intent only on sending to the 
crucible the few golden ornaments with which the lifeless body of a 
departed chieftain had been decorated by an affectionate wife and 
loving children. In this manner, and in searching after the silver 
bands with which the stones of many of the ancient edifices were 
held together, have numbers of the Peruvian monuments disap- 
peared. They have often been levelled to the ground, or left moul- 
dering in indiscriminate heaps of ruins. 

It was the custom of the ancient inhabitants of Peru (a topic re- 
served for another Nuinber of ‘ The Oriental Herald’) to bury part 
of the riches of great men with the bodies of their late possessors, as 
well as their clothing, arms, and favourite domestic utensils, parti- 
cularly the vessels out of which they had been in the habit of 
drinking their chicha and other fermented liquors ; and their se- 
pulchres, up to the present day, wherever they can be found unim- 
paired, are often rich depositories of this class of articles, as well as 
of paintings, dresses, warlike instruments, implements of fishing, &c. 
The huaqueras, or earthen utensils, for cooking and holding liquids, 
frequently dug out of the huacas, also evidently show that it was 
the custom of that singular race of people to place near the bodies 
of their deceased friends and relatives food and drink, which they 
considered necessary for the wants of the soul, in its passage from 
this world to another. 

Of their ancient mode of numeration, some instructive traces are 
still to be met with among the shepherds of the Sierra, or Uplands, 
particularly those entrusted with the care of flocks and the Llamas. 
They now use the quipos, ev idently at one time a regular science, in 
a more simple form, and with fewer combinations, to reckon the 
number, increase, or diminution of their flocks and herds ; and, by 
this means, are thev enabled to mark the hour, or day, on which a 
sheep died, a lamb was ewed, or one of their flock carried away by 
the prowling beasts of the forest. If they have the care of Llamas, 
they mark the number of loads and contents of each, which they are 
entrusted to convey from one part of the country to another, as 
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well as the occurrences happening on the road. Their style of 
prayer, accompanied by the most expressive gesticulations, is still 
retained in several parts of Upper Peru, and the solemn and pathetic 
language in which they are wont to invoke the aid and protection of 
the presiding Deity, as well as the historical traditions repeated to 
an assembled audience, often in raptures, and sometimes driven toa 
state of frantic madness by the impressive recital of acts of injustice, 
violence, and oppression, serve to convey a faint idea of the oratory 
of the ancient Peruvians. Of their poetry and music, however, 
more numerous traces are to be found, the latter being peculiarly 
congenial to the melancholy and thoughtful character of the Abo- 
rigines of the Andes. 

The modern Indians of Peru, amidst all their eccentricities, when 
once roused, are particularly fond of dancing, and have not forgot 
either the use and structure of the wind instruments, or the ani- 
mated and showy figures and motions which once constituted the 
delight of their ancestors. The surrounding scenery, and striking 
works of the Creator, must also have inspired them with sublime 
ideas, and elicited from their lively imaginations brilliant flights of 
fancy, heightened by an expressive and melodious language. Many 
passages of a kind of heroic poetry, as well as harangues, are still 
uttered at certain festivals ; and some idyls, odes, and numerous 
elegies, are preserved and repeated by the bards, called drabicos, 
from whom the word Yaravics, or Peruvian songs, is derived. The 
resident Spaniards have learnt to appreciate and relish the sweetness 
of the soft and melancholy style of music to which these songs are 
adapted, so that now beautiful imitations are to be found in the 
Castilian language, which the ladies accompany with the guitar, 
harp, or piano. 

The sciences cultivated by the Incas, with the greatest predilection 
and care, as well as taught in establishments something like schools, 
in which the youths of talent and promise were kept at the expense 
of the Government, were astronomy and medicine. Several pillars, 
erected to mark the equinoxes and summer solstice; the names 
given by them to the planets ; their dread of eclipses ; the observa- 
tions made on the heavenly movements, so as to be in time to guard 
their plantations from frost; and their mode of regulating time—are 
all circumstances showing the progress which the Peruvians had 
made in the knowledge of the celestial bodies. ‘This science, in 
short, constituted the peculiar study of the inmates of the palace ; 
and it was the duty of the monarch on the throne, not only to set an 
example, and give to this useful branch of learning the whole shield 
of his protection, but it was further expected that he himself should 
be a proficient in it. 

The acquirements of the ancient Peruvians in practical medicine, 
are attested by numerous facts. Living in a climate of a very 
changeable kind, and exposed to a variety of local disorders and 
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epilepsies, they had recurrence to the medicinal gums and herbs 
with which their valleys and forests abounded ; and their attention 
was particularly devoted to the study of their healing virtues, and 
the best mode of their application. ‘Tradition and experience had 
pointed out to them counterpoisons for venomous plants, which so 
frequently had proved fatal; and they knew how to cure the bites 
of reptiles, by simples of the most powerful efficacy. Madame de 
Genlis’ Peruvian tale of ‘Zuma, or the Tree of Life,’ is founded on 
the avowed knowledge which the Indians bad of the remedies with 
which nature had bounteously provided them, in order to counteract 
the dangers to which they were exposed ; and the tenacity with 
which they withheld their valuable secrets from the first Spaniards, 
who drove them to the woods, and eventually deprived them of their 
freedom and their country, forms an interesting feature in the nar- 
rative. Their peculiar aptness and taste for medical pursuits, may 
likewise be gathered from the habits of the natives of the mountains, 
in whose villages a medical practitioner is always to be found, more 
or less eminent, and ceremoniously called upon in dangerous cases. 
The skill of the Ceamatas, a tribe belonging to the Intendancy of 
La Paz, is almost proverbial; and, up to the present day, they 
travel about the country, from ene end to the other, carrying packs 
of drugs and herbs on their backs as empyrics, with which they 
frequently perform remarkable cures. 


To rune Muse or SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue great ones quit the earth, and pass away 
As things remember'd not ; but thou hast rear'd 
A temple for thyself, where, loved and fear d, 
Shall live thy name beyond thy mouldering clay. 
Hast thou not compass’d, with a nameless power, 
hath he not stood 





The inmost soul of man ? 
Unveil'd before thee, while the evil brood 

Of passions that assail weak virtue’s tower 
Rose at thy bidding in their nakedness ? 

Hast thou not shown wherein consists his worth, 
And in her foul deformity dragyg’d forth 
Insidious, lurking vice? All times confess 

Another such they vainly seek to find, 

‘Thou mighty master of the human mind! 











PourricaL AND Commerctat Revations or GREAT Britain 
witH CHINA, 


As the time is rapidly approaching when the charter of the 
East India Company will become extinct, we feel strongly the 
necessity of calling the attention of our countrymen to those pre- 
parations that may be necessary for supporting their claims against 
the renewal of the destructive monopoly, so long, and so unjust!y, 
vested in that body. In pursuance of this duty, we have submit- 
ted, from time to time, certain facts, in the pages of ‘The Oriental 
Herald,’ which the public would do well to keep closely in view ; 
and, at present, we propose to lay before our readers certain state- 
ments with regard to our commerce with the eastern world, 
grounded on practical knowledge and experience, more particularly 
on the trade with China. 

The empire of China proper is supposed to comprise the most 
valuable division of the habitable globe, equally removed from the 
scorching heats of the equator as from the chilling cold of an arctic 
latitude. To these important local advantages are supposed to be 
united a fertile soil, a healthy climate, and an industrious population, 
flourishing under the firm but mild sway of a paternal government. 
This fine picture we believe, however, to be too highly coloured. 
Many of the advantages and the blessings ascribed to China are 
extremely problematical. Indeed, it is a question whether many of 
the accounts which we read of its climate, its wealth, and popula- 
tion, are not the exaggerations of certain sanguine minds, solicitous 
to invest with great honour and importance that particular portion 
of the globe to which their own labours are almost exclusively 
confined ; and we suspect that the mild and paternal eovernment 
of which they boast is, in practice, almost the worst species of 
tyranny and despotism, which at present exists on the face of the 
earth. 

The various and imperfect statements that have been offered on the 
population of China, and the slender materials possessed for forming 
an accurate opinion on this topic, will lead us to touch, with great 
caution, so uncertain and unsatisfactory a subject. In proportion 
to our credulity, we may take it at fifty millions, or 333,000,000, 
and find equal authority for the support of either opinion. Seeing, 
however, that the most prejudiced writers in favour of that country 
betray the character of its partial barrenness, its impervious forests, 
its sterile tracts of inaccessible mountains, its extensive morasses, 
swamps, and lakes, its outskirts unpeopled, unknown, and unen- 
lightened by the cultivation of any intercourse with other countries ; 
and, above all, when we consider the whole of it to be oppressed by 
the iron hand of a despotic government,—all this, we say, presents 
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to us the idea of a population in a crude, undigested state, labour- 
ing under infinite disadvantages both moral and physical, and less 
in the aggregate than is generally believed. It is in estim iting the 
extent of surface that we sha!l be able to rorm the truest estimate 
of the population of any country, wherein no satisfactory census 

” has ever been known ; and, although we have some diffic ulty on 
* this point, as regards China, yet we know that we are safe in taking 
oy it at one million two hundred thousand square miles. In Europe, 
st the average calculation gives, we believe, about fifty-four souls to 
é the syuare mile; and this, we are inclined to think, applied to China, 
£? would prove a more accurate datum than that offered by Lord 
a Macartney. Nevertheless, supposing a certain degree of de- 
ct ference due to the opinions of the authorities that are generally 
, quoted respecting China, and reckoning its population at nearly 
vy one hundred souls to the square mile, this would give, in round 
ty numbers, about one hundred millions for the wh le; an estimate, 
be it observed, considerably lower than that popularly assumed. 
- In inquiring into the anomalous chara ter of our cont exion with 
this mysterious country, with the view of ascertaining how far it 
na can be improved, we shall proceed on the premises of climate, 
a population, and government, which we have just laid down; and 
we shall, for these alone, be able to show that the subject altovether 
we possesses an interest and importance to Great Britain which will 
2 justify our going into consid rable length in this first attempt to 
oe vive a correct view of a singular people, and of a foreign policy 
a equally singular, inasmuch as it is the policy, not of the abor vinal 
"a inhabitants of China, but of the Tartar conquerors of that country ; 
of a people, who, at the same time that they have repulsed with dis- 
8 dain all political connexion with those who have visited their shores, 
on have yet, with singular artifice, contrived the growth of an enor- 
a mous Commerce,—a commerce which they not only affect to despise, 
; but treat those by whom it is fostered and carried on with contempt 
Ps and insult,—a commerce that has not only thriven, but apparently 


acquired fresh vigour, while opposed to difficulties and vexatious 
restrictions, which, in any other country of the world that we know 
f, would immediately bring on its utter annihilation, 

The commerce of China has increased to such an extent as un- 
questionably to identify itself, not only with the revenues of Great 
Britain, but with the feelings and domestic comforts of the whole of 





2 our population, Tea, the « hief artic le of export from Chin i, has become 
try an essential and indispensable necessary of lif mong ill classes in 
sis this country. It is now in such geveral, such individual, indiscriminate 
ve use, that the want of it would, in all probability, be considered one 
wt of the most serious dispensations with whi h the nation could be 


visited. The want of it, as the Duke of Wellington said the other day 
on a question different from this, to be sure, as not being a question 
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of creature-comforts, would introduce a degree of rancour into 
every parish of this kingdom which we should not wish to be 
responsible for! And yet, so uncertain is the tenure by which we 
enjoy this blessing, that it is liable to be overturned and lost in a 
moment, by accident or caprice ; nay, we may safely say, that it 
almost wholly depends on trifling points of etiquette, the slightest 
neglect or violation of which would be considered good ground, by 
one of the parties, for interrupting and destroying the commercial 
relations of the most populous nation in the world. It is no little 
reproach to Great Britain that a staple article of its commerce 
should be bound by a tie so slight. It is by a conduct disreputable 
to our national character and dignified station among the nations of 
the earth, that a rupture with an insulting, cold, and comparatively 
barbarous power, has been so often avoided. How many instances 
are there on record of ruptures and wars originating in causes of 
far less consequence than the degrading concessions, the cold treat- 
ment of our countrymen, and the utter contempt in which they are 
held by the celestial monarch and his satellites ! 


Under the influence of these opinions, it is no wonder that there 
exists at present, throughout this country, an eager desire to have 
our commercial relations with China placed on a firm and steady 
basis. We have to thank the East India Company for our present 
estranged condition with that division of the world; and they ought 
to be used as instruments by which to restore us to our original 
state. To all conversant with the earlier history of Chinese com- 
merce, it is well known, that, at one time, we possessed in these 
latitudes the freedom of trading to a great number of the ports ; 
while now, the trade, even of the Company, is confined to one port, 
and only one! We have been told, that the East India Company 
had been driven from all the other places of resort in China. This 
remains to be proved ; but, whether the Company had been driven 
from them, or voluntarily abandoned them, we cannot help regretting 
that such places had not been left open to British enterprise. ‘There 
are other merchants in Great Britain besides those who compose the 
East India Company. But how, it may be asked, have the Com- 
pany contrived to fix themselves in Canton, while they pretend to 
say, ‘ that they were driven from it, and have voluntarily abandoned 
every other port. On investigation, certain latent causes present 
themselves for this cunning pretence, this extraordinary token of 
policy, on which it is not our present purpose to enlarge. It is 
enough to say, in the mean time, that its effect has been a mortify- 
ing feeling of inferiority and degradation, besides the loss of many 
commercial advantages which it will prove difficult for us to 
recover. 

All the arguments that have of late years been used to the effect 
of abolishing the monopoly of the East India Company, and ex- 
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tending our commercial relations over the islands of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, apply with tenfold force to China. For, however wanting 
the Chinese may be, and actually are, in those liberal views of policy 
that belong to more civilised nations, yet they are a people having 
those tastes for the luxuries of life, and the splendour of rich and 
expensive apparel, which are common to the western world. The 
climate of China requires a far greater portion of warm and strong 
clothing, the peculiar manufacture of this country, than all the 
other nations open to British commerce beyond the Cape, put 
together. And here again, we cannot help noticing, that, to supply 
the wants of one hundred millions of people, spread over 1,200,000 
square miles, only one port is open to British manufactures! We 
know that the Russians have a trade in the north confined also to 
one place, namely, Kiatka. This Russian traffic consists chiefly in 
skins and furs ; but it is of importance to observe, that they also 
possess a partial trade to the same place in woollens. It is remark- 
able, but nevertheless true, that the Russians actually send to 
Kiatka British woollens, under the incalculable expense of land- 
carriage over nearly six thonsand miles, and yet have found it a 
species of commerce well worth pursuing. How great, then, would 
be the advantage to the British merchant, the British manufacturer, 
to have the liberty of sending goods to that quarter, com- 
manding, as he can do, the cheapest and most expeditious means 
of conveyance. 

It will not fail to occur to the reader, that the portion of British 
goods that are thus consumed must be very inconsiderable ; for the 
trade is confined to one port on the part of the British, and another 
on the part of the Russians. Whether the imports at Canton are 
cut off from the supply of Pekin, whether they reach only the more 
affluent cities of the South, or scarcely reach beyond the province of 
Canton, is a question upon which no very satisfactory information 
can be gathered. One thing, however, is very certain, and that is, 
having but one port open, goods must be conveyed to all other parts 
of the empire, burdened with an enormous expense of land-carriage, 
and other charges incidental in passing from one province to another, 
besides the various profits of the dealers upon the different changes 
the commodities must undergo in passing from the seller to the 
buyer. Such a system, indeed, amounts to a prohibition; and the 
presumption is, that our goods are almost entirely cut off from the 
use of the great body of the people. Of this we are satisfied, when 
we compare the trifling supply of woollens with the demand that 
would naturally exist among a population so vast, that, of all coun- 
tries in the world, China is the most united to us by a reciprocity of 
wants. Besides those to which we have alluded, how many more 
would be created by a freer, an unrestricted intercourse? We re- 
peat, that the climate of China peculiarly befits it for the consump- 
tion of British woollens ; and our demand for tea more than replies 
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tothis. ‘The increasing demand for raw silk in England is answered 
by an increasing demand for our cotton manufactures inChina. We 
repeat, that, although the body of the Chinese nation cannot be con- 
sidered in any other light than as one degree from semi-barbarism, 
yet they are susceptible of infinite improvement, requiring only some 
external impulse to put many dormant powers into useful action, 
powers at this time lying inert from an untried policy on the one 
side, and an exclusive monopoly on the other. 

These observations apply to China proper ; but then, there is also 
the kingdom of Corea, and the long line of coast bounding Chinese 
Tartary, northward to the Daourian mountains. Compared with 
China, these countries are commonly looked upon as entitled to little 
notice ; but they certainly deserve no inconsiderable degree of at- 
tention from the merchants of this country. In a commercial point 
of view, they merit equal notice with those isles to which our atten- 
tion has been so repeatedly directed, and particularly by the able 
and intelligent author of ‘The Lodian Archipelago.’ ‘The whole popu- 
lation of Chinese Tartary presents a people with whom it would be 
highly desirable for this country to establish commercial relations ; 
for here, independently of our knowledge of their wants, it is but 
natural to suppose, that they would prefer the comfortable manufac- 
tures of this country, to their own rude dress of skins, as soon as 
they became acquainted with them. Here, however, we are still 
kept at bay, by the singular and anomalous character of our com- 
mercial relations with China ; and, knowing of what importance it 
would prove to have our cominerce extended through all these de- 
sirable channels of communication, we shall, after having taken a 
summary view of their civil, military, and naval character, suggest 
such remedies, by negociation or otherwise, as the circumstances of 
our present condition, with regard to them, may seem to demand. 

The Civil Character of the Chinese. 

Iu the preceding pages we have endeavoured to point out the 
mistaken notions that generally exist with regard to the popu- 
lation and capabilities of China, and the wretched system of policy 
that has so long, and so unjustly, deprived this country of a less 
restricted trade with a people so peculiarly fitted, in respect of their 
wants and climate, for reciprocal relations with us, in a commercial 
point of view. The object we have néxt in view, is a further 
investigation of these points, and to lay before the public certain 
sketches of the civil, military, and naval character of the Chinese, 
with the view of leading to those preliminary measures that may be 
necessary, whether by negociation or otherwise, for the purpose of 


improving these relations. Before proceeding to the discussion of 


these last mentioned topics, however, we may be permitted to avail 
ourselves of several well-digested statements, that have recently 
been communicated through the medium of the public press, and 
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then proceed to the subject-matter of our original and practical 
observations. 

Briefly, then, to recapitulate the crying grievance to which the 
British public is subjected by the monopoly of the East India 
Company, we have to point out that no less a sum than 8,000,000/. 
yearly is paid, in charges and government taxes, for the purchase of 
the article of tea, an article that has become a necessary of life with 
almost every class of society; and that, while the Dutch and the 
Americans afford to sell this necessary commodity at forty-eight 
per cent. advance on the prime cost in China, we pay, in this 
country, three times the amount which the Company purchase it for 
at Canton. ‘The Liverpool Association contend, in a Report recently 
put forth by them on this subject, which was given in our last Num- 
ber, that the Company have forfeited their contract by this grasping 
and inordinate thirst after gain, inasmuch as it is in express coptra- 
vention of the conditions on which the charter was granted. For 
there it is provided, ‘ that the Company shall, with the view to keep 
the price of tea in this country upon an equality with the price 
thereof in other neighbouring’ countries of Europe, import such 
quantities from any part of Europe as may be necessary for this 
purpose ; and that, ‘if the Company shall. at any time, neglect to 
keep this market supplied with a sufficient quantity of tea, at 
reasonable prices, to answer the consumption of Great Britain, it 
shall be the duty of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to 
grant licenses to any other persons whatsoever to import teas on 
the same conditions and for the same purposes.’ We all know, at 
the same time, that the price of tea, in this country, has not been 
kept on an equality with its price in other kingdoms, that, there- 
fore, the East India Company have not fulfilled the conditions of 
their contract, yet, still, that no licenses have been granted to other 
merchants to interfere with their monopoly. The wholesale price 
of tea, in fact, is made up, in this country, in the following iniquitous 
proportions: one fourth paid as prime cost at, and freight from, 
China; one fourth levied by the Company for their own especial 
benefit ; and the remaining half, of a tax paid to Government ; this 
last tax being an ad valorem duty, always rising in exact proportion 
to the price demanded by the Company. ‘The possession of the 
trade with China has, consequently, become more firmly fixed in 
foreigners ; and, if the knowledge of these unquestioned and un- 
questionable facts does not stir up and spread a conviction of the 
downright mismanagement of the tea trade, all argument on the 
subject may, indeed, be abandoned. 

With these preliminary observations, we proceed to inquire what 
sort of people, in the Chinese, we have to deal with, in a civil point 
of view; and, in speaking first of their civil character, we must 
premise that, under every circumstance, we consider this question 
particularly interesting; and that, while we claim a due share of 
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indulgence, on account of the obscurity in which it is involved, 
obliged, as we are, to doubt and inquire at every step, we shall treat 
this subject very cautiously. We have been so long habituated to 
contemplate imposing pictures of the Chinese power, resources, and 
population, that it is with difficulty we can divest ourselves of 1 
certain mysterious awe in investigating their condition in a civil 
character. But, like all other mysteries, the illusion vanishes, as 
the subject becomes a little better examined; and we have good 
grounds for knowing that much, if not the greater part, of the in- 
formation generally received, with respect to the Chinese, is very 
far removed from the truth. 

The body of the Chinese nation, in every grade, and under every 
circumstance, partake of the peculiar and despotic character of their 
head. Closeness, despotism, and ignorance, are the distinguishing 
characteristics, not of the monarch alone, but of every individual in 
his dominions. At the same time, the greatest contradictions exist 
in the dispositions of the inferior classes. They are passive and 
haughty ; insolent and submissive ; insufferably rude to strangers, 
and servilely abject to authorities ; presenting to the foreigner a 
pompous port of independence and courage, which is looked upon 
as something very formidable, while, in reality, they are so pusil- 
lanimous that they are objects of utter contempt. All this proceeds 
from their abject state of subjection to a system ef methodical 
mystery and despotism, and a strong inculeation of pride and con- 
tempt, by the higher powers, for every thing that is foreign. ‘They 
have an Emperor arrogantly pretending to soar above every created 
being, in power and benevolence ; descending, with a sort of mean- 
ness, to an examination of all the circumstances of the lowest of 
his subjects ; having his pride gratified by the admission of all the 
high attributes which he may choose to claim, while he flatters the 
prejudices of his dependants, by encouraging them to think that 
they are the only great nation on the face of the earth; that, com- 
pared with them, all others are utterly despicable ; and, indeed, only 
suffered to put a foot upon the imperial dominions, from the pure 
benevolence of his Celestial Majesty. Few have any notion how 
carefully principles, such as these, are inculcated; they are laid 
down as state maxims, with far greater care than any other maxim 


of goverument. ‘The whole system is like a stage trick, where all 
parties have a mutual interest in being deceived. 


The population of China consists of two classes: the executive, 
who oppress with all the despotic sway of their sole head, the Em- 
peror, with whom they are identified; and the people, who obey 
implicitly, with a degree of passiveness and submission altogether 
inconsistent with the character of a free and enlightened people. 
This power on the one hand, and passive obedience on the other, 
have been confirmed by long usage; and the natural consequences 
are the dispositions and conduct which we have just set forth, 
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Notwithstanding the beautiful picture placed before us, by the early 
Missionaries, of the purity and perfection of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, it will sooner or later be found that we are giving the true 
estimate of their civil condition. ‘The early Missionaries, of whom 
we speak, were pleased with the prospects which fertile China held 
up to their professional labours, as well as to their more avaricious 
aspirations. ‘They have been discovered, in their descriptions, to 
have exceeded all moderate bounds, extolling aud exaggerating the 
natural capabilities of the country, as well as the system of govern- 
ment. By their accounts, China possessed an admirable code of 
municipal law, securing the power, the riches, and the subordination 
of a vast population. But we now begin to know, that that which 
they asserted to be all power and virtue, is merely tyranny and 
weakness. 

‘Giving honour to whom honour is due,’ we must first, of course, 
speak of the higher orders in China, before proceeding to the mass 
of the population. They are called, by the missionaries, ‘les lettrés.’ 
They form but a small part of the population ; but their influence 
extends through the most minute branches of the Government. So 
cunningly have they devised their system, that the joint interests of 
the governors and the governed, the links by which the large body 
who obey, are bound to the small body who control, are so firmly 
cemented that, in place of one despot, China has innumerable 


tyrants. The object, the undivided object of despotism, is the 
annihilation of universal power, rule, and opinion; the exaltation 
of the individual from whom alone such a disposition or power can 
proceed ; and, excepting in the case of China, the history of every 
despotic Government, of every tyrant, is uniform. In China, there is 
‘in exception to all others, inasmuch as the Celestial Empire is totally 


without a noble, or an hereditary nobility; but yet a power of 
despotism exists, which is not only multiplied in the people, but is 
adapted, at the same time, to give stability to the throne. This 
proceeds from the management of ‘les lettrés,’ or, in common 
parlance, the mandarins, who have ever insinuated themselves so 
deeply into the secret thoughts of the Emperor, and into the details 
of all the transactions of the people, that no manifestations of in- 
ternal commotion, or of outward threat, can possibly escape their 
observation or control. 

We have been told that, in China, a candidate for a Government 
office may rise from an obscure state, pass through the various 
gradations of society, and become a mandarin at last,—just as we, 
in this country, pretend to get on in the army or navy. We are 
told that the beginning—the fountain-head, is open to all; to the 
poor as well as the rich. But, on this topic, we have only one ob- 
servation to make, and, in making it, we regret to say that it does 
not apply to China alone. The mandarins are the sole judges of 
their own conduct,—th.. sole yudges of those who are admitted into 
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their own fraternity ; and they, consequently, confine the election of 
aspirants to this high distinction to their own offspring. And, if an 
unfortunate Chinese, who may have happened to acquire wealth by 
commerce or industry, may wish to advance his son to the rank of 
a mandarin, which he would naturally be desirous to do, protecting 
him, as it does, from all those vexations, restrictions, and tyrannies 
which all those out of this favoured class are subjected to, he is able 
to effect his object ouly by lavishing the greatest portion of the 
wealth which he had previously acquired. It is truly bewildering 
to contemplate what an influence self-interest, bribery, and corrup- 
tion have commanded over any and every individual, in any and 
every country we have ever heard of from the beginning of time. 
Thus, a mandarin and his descendants become fixed in the high 
office, without any hereditary claim. ‘Those who have been once 
admitted to the office, become part and parcel of the Government, 
and are divided from the people. They at once become objects of 
power and of fear; and we now know, notwithstanding all those 
representations, or rather misrepresentations, that have been made, 
namely, that the son of a mandarin must descend to the rank from 
whence his forefathers arose, and ascend by the same gradation, that 
it is individual patronage that creates the mandarin; and that this, 
and this alone, is the cause of the perpetuity of that system of pre- 
sumption, ignorance, and despotism that has existed in China from 
time immemorial. ‘The missionaries, in their writings, po doubt lay 
down a high-sounding and imposing principle of government and 
advancement, as existing among the Chinese, namely, that all the 
offices of Government are open to the meanest of the people, and 
that there is no hereditary nobility. If it were really so, it would 
be all well; but it is no such thing. Advancement in China pro- 
ceeds on the precise grounds which we have pointed out. No sooner 
does a Chinese become a mandarin, than he rides his high horse, 
cuts his fellows, and heart and hand proceeds to support the pro- 
ceedings of that arbitrary Government under which his ancestors 
have flourished, and joins in the rule of the Celestial Empire with 
an imposing but compromising spirit of pomp, pride, and ignorance, 
highly becoming ‘the wisdom of his ancestors.’ 

Between the mandarins and the low classes among the Chinese, 
there is no intermediate body. The Chinese are simply divided into 
the active and the passive. It will be enough to say of the second 
class, that they are wholly passive. Indeed, where a Government 
is composed of the materials we have just described, nothing better 
can be expected. The lower orders are kept in a state of the most 
profound ignorance ; they tremble under a system, of which, for 
want of external communication with any other civilised country, 
they have no divided opinion; and they subscribe to forms of go- 
vernment, and local customs, the violations of which are, by edict, 
denounced as more serious offences than the violation of any moral 
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or sacred order of things. Nothing’ more truly ridiculous can be 
conceived than the contrast between the self-importance and inso- 
lence of the lower classes of the Chinese towards stranwers, and 
their obsequiousness to their mandarins, and all the inferior officers 
of Government. While they carrya high-headed and contemptuous 
deportment towards Europeans, their sery ility and genuflections to 
their own powers render them, beyond all measure, mean and des- 
picable ; and they submit to the exercise of the whip, or bamboo, of 
the all-powerful mandarin, without any apparent sense of degra- 
dation. 

The whole machinery of the Chinese Government is placed on 
this abject and subinissive state of the mass of the population, sup- 
ported by the cautious conduct of the mandarins and the other Go- 
vernment officers, in preventing all intercourse with foreigners. 
They are well aware, perhaps, that a ready communication between 
the Chinese, and the people of any civilised or enlightened country, 
would shake the throne of the Celestial Empire to its very founda- 
tion. They have, however, managed it otherwise, and have 
wielded their power so effectually that, for age after age, the people 
have been kept in profound ignorance, and the empire has existed, 
from age to age, without any extraordinary revolution, for the ag- 
grandisement of a few, and the especial exaltation of the individual 
who holds, for th» time, the reins of government, to the entire ex- 
clusion of the universal good that might flow from a more liberal 
order of things. Robbers have mounted the throne of China, and 
pirates have established themselves in many of the provinces. Still 
they have all yielded, at lust, to the yuidance and control of the 
mandarins ; and even the Tartar conquerors of China, either from 
necessity or choice, have united a ‘Tartar and a Chinese in all the 
principal appointments, and adopted the whole of the ancient internal 
economy of the country. 

In closing this notice of the civil order of things, it is only neces- 
sary to add, that the Chinese are cowardly to a proverb. It has 
been proved more than once, that no sooner does the Celestial Em- 
pire sustain any external shock, than its strength and faculties be- 
come totally paralysed. It is altogether unfit to repel a foreign 
force ; and even an internal commotion, if so managed as to evade 
the surveillance of the superior powers, carries every thing before it, 
and, in some instances, has defied the power of the Government for 
years together. The consideration of the military and naval power 
of the Chinese must, however, be reserved for another Number, 
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Sone or THE YounG GREEK. 


Tue stranger came down on our father-land 
Like the rush of the mountain flood ; 

Our people have perish’d beneath his brand, 
Our soil hath grown fat with their blood. 

He hath trampled our vineyards under foot, 
We have lived ‘neath the scowl of his scorn, 

And our beautiful maids, all helpless and mute, 
To the stranger's rude arms have been borne. 


A curse on dissension’s rankling power, 
That hath made them an easy spoil ! 

And blotted from time be the evil hour, 
When they fell ‘neath the stranger’s guile! 

And a curse on the spirit of craven dread, 
‘That hath wed them to the chain ; 

And the lust of gold, tnat hath greedily fed 
On their valour—a deep, damnins stain ! 


Yet many there are that inly weep 
O’er the glories of days that are fled ; 
Their slumbering wrath will not always sleep, 
Their fire, though subdued, is not dead ! 
I'll scek their banner, and forth I'll go 
To crush the stranger's pride ; 
I care not the joys of youth to know, 
The sword shall be my bride. 


Yet I’m lured not by ambition’s dream, 
That can make the coward brave ; 

Nor by glory’s bright and dazzling gleam ; 
But I will not live a slave. 

How I long to smite the turban’d crest! 
In freedom I'll draw my breath : 

Should the tented field prove my place of rest, 
Then ‘twill meet me there in death. 


No funeral pomp shall mark my end; 
For I boast not a mighty name, 
But an arm and a soul that will not bend 
Till death shall their energy tame. 
Then beauteous my country will seem to me, 
As from vision her fair features glide ; 
And, rejoicing in what she yet may be, 
I will welcome death as my bride! 
































Tue CoLtomBiAN FREEBOOTER. 


From the plains of Ocumarte, to the Plaza-mayor in Caraceas, and 
for some hundred miles around, the peasants, priests, and poltroons, 
speak with reverential awe of the renowned Ciceneros ; but his 
achievements are not celebrated by them alone: his name resounds 
throughout the land that gave him birth, and even military chieftains 
have been known to tremble when recording his many daring ex- 
ploits. The young lisp his name, while their little features betray the 
fear that entwines their youthful hearts ; and the aged echo it again, 
as their fingers rapidly traverse their distorted visages, and their 
feeble tongues implore the protection of their favourite saints. 


Ciceneros is a man of colour, of a commanding mien and haughty 
demeanour. His age may be reckoned twice twenty years, and he 
is the sole individual of his complexion that ever enjoyed the spe- 
cial patronage of Spain's proud representatives, who conferred upon 
him the honour of a General’s commission. During the revolutionary 
struggle, Ciceneros was the most inveterate foe the patriots could 
number among their enemies ; vindictive in his disposition, irritable 
in temper, and incensed at what he deemed the perfidy of his 
countrymen, he swore eternal vengeance on Colombia's revolted 
children ! 


‘ Talk not to me of republics, (he was heard to say,) I can read ; 
and the only book deserving credence is the Bible, which has tau; ht 
me to comprehend, that kings have governed since this world was 
populated ; and Holy Writ inspires the belief, that our God made 
that a covenant with his then virtuous people. Ere many years 
shall have flown, I hope (as I trust in heavenly bliss) to behold once 
more the stately banner of glorious Spain triumphantly display its 
celestial hues to the agonising eyes of its forsaken, but undismayed, 
partisans.’ Such is the creed of this brave and once magnanimous 
man. When tyranny was trampled underfoot, and the tree of 
liberty implanted on the fertile shores of smiling Venezuela, Cice- 
neros took refuge in the almost impenetrable forests which adorn 
that ethereal portion of the globe, and with him some forty long- 
tried heroes coalesced, and fled the haunts of newly-created poli- 
ticians, whom they despised and hated for their treachery towards 
their lawful sovereign and master. Many months had rolled away 
since the voluntary banishment of this deluded man; and his name 
and crimes were scarcely remembered by the multitude, until his 
wanton cruelties again spread terror and confusion throughout the 
mourning land wherein he trespassed: even the threshold of the 
credulous slave, who bemoaned the vicissitude that had burst his 
chains, but to incrust them with some weightier substance, was 
not exempt from the incursions of this terrible foe. 
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His own colour he respects ; but there is a0 hope of mercy to 
the unfortunate white who haply treads the mazes of his sacred 
seclusion, unless he can boast of Spanish blood: him will he sacri- 
fice on the instant, and exult in the sanguinary deed, which his 
butchers perform with alacrity and savage delight. 

These marauders range the country at pleasure, spreading dismay 
wherever their contaminating footsteps impress the pure earth ; and 
thus the peaceful inhabitants of some thinly-peopled hamlet are 
driven from their lowly cots, whilst the unwelcome intruders regale 
themselves with such fare as the humble possessors could call their 
own, but this was all the poor villagers had to give. Dire necessity 
alone instigated Ciceneros to the commission of these venial offences ; 
and pardonable are they, since absolute hunger urged him to the 
crime. 


Ciceneros himself has often, in disguise, paraded the streets of 
the most populated towns, mixing with the throng, and listening 
with unfeigned delight to the extravagant fictions of the multitude. 
These surreptitious excursions were usually performed under cover 
of the night ; but the bandit seldom returned to his retreat without 
a few pieces, which, by his persuasive eloquence, he extorted from 
the unsuspecting passenger, and never failed to admonish the un- 
lucky wight to beware of Ciceneros ! 


His alarming and increasing depredations chilled the souls of 
many Colombian heroes, and created a consternation more terrific, 
to the imbecile minds of those ennobled creatures, than all the 
— of a civil war, so great was the dread of this far-famed 

dit. 


The piercing eye of the sagacious freebooter penetrated the im- 
pending danger, as the magistracy had long determined on his 
utter annihilation; and he once more betook himself to his wonied 
haven, where he would sojourn for weeks together, subsisting upon 
esculents and the wild inhabitants of the majestic forests through 
which he wandered. In this rude habitation, he was one morning 
surprised by the appearance of some of his men, who led into his 
presence a person, who they assured their chief had been detected 
prowling within the precincts of the rustic encampment ; and, ‘ Look, 
my master,’ said the foremost of the savage horde, ‘his face is 
whiter than a well-bleached skull.” ‘Aha!’ exclaimed Ciceneros, 
whilst his eyes glistened with brutal exultation, ‘an Englishman, 
by St. Peter! Welcome, generous gentleman! A thousand times 
welcome to these rural shades! Can you accommodate yourself, 
Senor, with a seat on the warm soil of Colombia?’ The stranger 
spoke not ; he mis-trusted his reception, as he too well knew the 
implacable hatred Ciceneros entertained towards the English, and 
he therefore considered himself a lost man. ‘You hesitate, Senor,’ 
said the bandit ; ‘I am not now versed in stupid compliments; ‘tis 
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true, my furniture is somewhat rustic, and, mayhap, thy lily counte- 
nance dislikes these sable faces here! ‘To-morrow, ere the glorious 
sun shall have shed his lustre o'er these verdant boughs, thou 
diest! I hate thee and thy race! Know this truth, thou cursed 
English cur! had thy heretical countrymen denied their aid to these 
puny white-faced Americans, my country, Spain, would still have 
held her rightful sway over these domains ; and I, the outcast, per- 
secuted Ciceneros, should have had fewer crimes to swell the 
catalogue of my infirmities. What, ho! Antonio, convey this 
English dog to the inner cave, and guard him strictly, as thou 
lovest thy life!’ 

‘Captain,’ said the trembling stranger, ‘I pray you act not thus ; 
listen to me, I beseech you. For God's sake, Senor, grant me 
but a hearing, and I will convince you that I am deserving your 
clemency.’ ‘Tush, tush!’ replied Ciceneros, ‘thou knowest me 
not! Thy doom is sealed; and, before this hour to-morrow, by the 
holy Saint Peter, thy lily carcase shall serve to feast the ravenous 
brutes that seek our purer blood! ‘Take him henge, Antonio, and 
hear me, boy, remember thy own head is in jeopardy!’ 


The unfortunate stranger was speedily conveyed to his gloomy 
abode; but the dreadful emotions which tore his perturbed breast 
robbed him of the balm of sleep, and morning only dawned to blast 
his aching eyes with a sight of his ruthless murderers, who were 
ranged before the guarded cavern, restless with impatience for their 
devoted victim. 

The discharge of a musket announced the presence of Ciceneros, 
who was arrayed in the costume of a Spanish General. ‘A happy 
day this, my friends; bring forth the prisoner, ‘tis growing late, 
and we are men of our word, you know.’ ‘The dejected stranger 
appeared before the merciless crew; his bright blue eyes glanced 
hastily around, and a smile of ineffable contempt played about his 
mouth, as he calmly surveyed the ragged wretches whose dastardly 
souls were thirsting for the blood of an innocent man. ‘ Sir 
Englishman,’ said their leader, ‘you have yet some few minutes to 
inhale the morning's refreshing air! I command silence, continued 
Ciceneros. The confused murmurs of dissonant voices, which had 
previously drowned the melodious notes of the richly-plumaged 
songsters that there abounded, ceased, as if by magical influence, 
and the hardened bandit addressed the assembled gang in nearly 
these words : 


‘ My friends, brothers, and fellow-sufferers! listen to your 
Chief! The solemn compact by which we bound ourselves to de- 
stroy every foe to our country, when the hereditary owners of this 
soil were driven from its shores, must still haunt your memories ! 
The present is the occasion that shall serve to knit more firmly the 
adjuration which we breathed to each other on the sacred cross ! 
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You now behold one of that nation whom we most detest ! one of 
that people who joined the banners of revolted America, for the gain 
of lucre! one of those miscreants, without whose powerful arm 
our white-faced countrymen would still have bent the supple knee to 
their rightful lord. Comrades, and companions in misfortunes ! 
remember, that we, at least, are Spaniards! Our fathers drew their 
breath in Spanish Europe, and we have been fostered in their 
bosoms. Our loyalty makes us free ; and, whilst Heaven grants us 
life, we live but to serve our legitimate sovereign! Comrades! 
our hatred of these English is boundless ; and, since one hath fallen 
within our grasp, his northern blood shall glut our longing ap- 
petites !’ 

The savage orator was here interrupted by the loud vivas of his 
impassioned admirers, whose discordant shouts aroused the unfor- 
tunate stranger to a sense of his awful situation. With astonishing 
fortitude, which few men can command in a moment so eminently 
dangerous, the stranger haughtily demanded to be told the reason 
of this unjust proceeding ! 

* Hold, sir Englishman !’ replied Ciceneros, with a contemptuous 
smile, ‘ thy nation’s pride shall here avail thee nothing. What! 
thou who dost talk our language, and hast ears of thine own, and 
withal, pretend an ignorance! I'll tell thee once again, since 
reasoning pleaseth thee so much, our deadly hatred towards 
thee, and all thy execrable race, dooms thee to die by the hand of 
an enraged and loyal Spaniard ; but this is waste of breath. Ser- 
jeant Hernandez! make fast this proud Englishman to yonder 
youthful pine ; it has strength enough to hold the sturdy miscreant.’ 


Subservient to the wishes of his commander, the willing serjeant 
obeyed the mandate ; and the unfortunate stranger was firmly bound 
to the tender tree. A dead silence ensued. ‘The silvery tones of 
the celestial songsters lost their wonted sweetness, and their mourn- 
ful notes seemed to deprecate the nefarious deed, while their huge 
companions croaked responses to the funeral sounds. 


Four men were ordered to place themselves within as many yards 
of the innocent victim. The fatal weapons were presented, and 
Ciceneros was prepared to give the concerted signal, when a loud 
shouting suddenly arrested the murderous hand. ‘ Hark!’ cried 
the bandit, ‘ what noise is that? From whence does it proceed ? 
To arms! to arms! my boys. We are betrayed; but our lives 
shall be dearly bought!’ The shouting increased. All was con- 
fusion and conjecture; the sounds approached; and they could 
distinctly hear the words, ‘ Viva el Ingles! Viva el Ingles! Long 
live the Englishman! Long live the Englishman !’ 

‘ What can this mean ”’ said the robber ; but, ere a reply could be 
given, two men were descried bearing an elderly female. ‘The in- 

tant she beheld Ciceneros, she gave a piercing shriek, and bounded 
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from the shoulders of her bearers with the velocity of a tigress. She 
knelt at the feet of the chief, whose knees she embraced with fer- 
vour, whilst tears of joy ran plenteously down her furrowed cheeks. 
‘Ah! my good master, I have escaped! I have escaped the 
wretches ! ’ 

* How did you effect your escape, my good Pepa ?’ asked Ciceneros 
with much anxiety. ‘ An Englishman, Sir, an Englishman freed 
me from their claws !’ 

‘ Are you positive, Pepa, that your liberator was an Englishman ?’ 
inquired Ciceneros somewhat doubtingly. 

‘O, yes! yes! yes! said Pepa; I shall never forget el rubio 
Ingles, (meaning the light-haired Englishman.) God bless his dear 
heart! They were just going to murder me! I must pray for him, 
my master, though he be a heretic!’ 

‘ Release the prisoner instantly,’ cried the bandit ; and the stran- 
ger stood before his stern foe with a lighter heart than had ever 
throbbed within his agitated breast. 

‘ Sir Englishman,’ said the marauder, taking the stranger by the 
hand, whilst his iron features were momentarily lighted by a be- 
nignant smile that flashed across his sullen visage, ‘look at this 
woman! Give thanks to her for thy preservation ; itis to her, and 
not to us, that thou owest thy life. ‘his woman, stranger, is the 
mother of four of my bravest companions in misfortune, and whose 
hearts were never known to sorrow, till their aged parent here was 
torn from them by our dastardly enemies, and condemned to die by 
the hand of a revolted royalist. She is beholden to one of thy nation 
for her few remaining days. Our joy at her miraculous deliverance 
is great. We cheerfully remit the sentence which our-solemn oaths 
had pronounced upon you. Stranger, thou art free! but divulge 
not what thou hast here beheld: or, by the saint whom I revere, 
thou wilt rue thy rashness !’ 

The stranger promised to obey the injunction. He saluted the 
generous robber, and joyfully bade a lasting farewell to the erratic 
tribe. 

Many are the years that have witnessed the charms of nature since 
these marauders first infested the paths of the peaceful, and num- 
bers of the ferocious band have expiated their offences at the shrine 
of justice ; but the undaunted Ciceneros, to this day, pursues his 
task of infamy, feared by all and loved by none. 





Tue Aras’s LaMenr ror uis STEED. 


Now thy labours are o'er, 
And the dark grave hath found thee— 

I shail see thee no more, 

The cold earth is around thee ; 








The Arab’s Lament for his Steed. 


Thou art fallen at length ; 
No more shall I find thee, 
In the pride of thy strength, 
Fling the desert behind thee. 


Oft have I been borne, 
Through the wilderness rushing, 
O’er my foemen in scorn, 
In their impotence crushing 
The hosts that assail’d ;— 
Though in agony straining, 
Thy strength has prevail’d— 
The sharp spear disdaining. 


Oft I think on the time, 
When I view'd with delight 
Thy high summer prime 
Of beauty and might ; 
When away, far and wide, 
Thou hast gallantly bounded, 
And the snort of thy pride 
Through the desert resounded : 


And I heave the deep sigh, 

For from me have departed 
The hopes bright and high 

Of the young and light-hearted. 
All quench’'d is the fire 

That once burn'd in my blood, 
As we drove in our ire 

Through the field or the flood. 


When my spirit hath sunk 

‘Neath sore wasting toil— 
When with agony drunk, 

I have reel'd o’er the soil, 
Whose looks of mute anguish 

Have made my lone heart bleed, 
And forbid me to languish ?— 


They were thine, O my lov'd steed! 


But thy strength is no more, 
And thy beauty is fled, 
And thy swift course is o’er— 
Thou, my lov'd steed, art dead ! 
And a sign there is not, 
To the by-passer telling, 
Where is the sad spot 
Of thy last lonely dwelling. 
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Oricin, History, anp Present Strate or THE CENSORSHIP 
OF THE Press In Inpia, 
No V. 
[Concluded from the last Number, page 253,] 
LETTER X. 


To the Marquis of Wellesley, &c.—Comparison of his Measures with 
those of Buonaparte, and of all the Factions who have succeeded 
each other in France during the Revolution. 





* I, demens, et scevas curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fias,’—Juv. Sat. x. 1, 135. 

My Lorp,—The possession of unlimited power, under similar 
circumstances, will always produce similar effects on the ambitious 
mind. The factions that have succeeded each other during the 
French Revolution, the usurper who has supplanted them, and you, 
my Lord, in the eastern world, have all displayed a similar eager- 
ness to establish despotism, and, like so many modern Alexande 
a boundless rage for conquest, 

* Unus Pelleo juveni non suflicit orbis, 
stuat infelix angusto limite mundi.’ 

But none of you, excepting the Macedonian Madman, could have 
given full swing to your unbridled desires, until you had first muz- 
zled that implacable enemy to injustice,—that appropiate scourge 
of human wickedness,—the Press. Alexander, indeed, had no free 
press to muzzle, and consequently not much freedom of any kind 
to destroy. He must, therefore, be acquitted in part of the atroci- 
ties so deliberately committed by his imitators in conquest. It re- 
mained for modern vandalism to adopt methodical plans—piGEstepD 
systemMs—for replunging the world into darkness and barbarism. 
But my business is, at present, more especially with your Lordship. 

The extraordinary restrictions laid upon the press in India are 
not alone worthy to be considered, as they are, a violation of the 
British Constitution: they also deserve our most serious attention, 
as their immediate effect is to re-establish despotism and increase 
ignorance throughout Asia ; as they deprive the inhabitants of India 
of authentic information respecting the state of Europe, and the in- 
habitants of Europe of authentic information respecting the state of 
India ; and, finally, as they concur with the impious views of Buo- 
naparte, of establishing despotism, ignorance, and barbarism, over 
the face of the earth. It seems, indeed, as if there had been a cer- 
tain emulation between you ; and truly you have both been wonder- 
fully successful. Could you have shaken hands across the Isthmus 
of Suez, what congratulations might have passed on the conclusive 
results of your respective achievements! ‘The one had conquered 
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the liberty of the press in France, and almost in Europe ; the other 
had extinguished it in Asia. (The annihilation of personal and every 
other freedom follows of course.) Yow might in future banish, 
imprison, or even behead, without any one daring to communicate 
the tidings to the public. You might render the fortunate and great 
people, over whose destinies you presided, as ignorant as your 
hearts could wish, or your purposes require. You might assume 
an active and positive, as well as a negative, control over the press. 


Eulogiums upon your upright administration, benevolence, 
wisdom, integrity, and knowledge, being thus gravely and pom- 
pously transmitted to other nations, by your own pure vehicles of 
intelligence, how would the multitude gape and marvel at the pro- 
digious talents of such mighty men !—Is it any wonder that this 
horrid system should produce the most deleterious effects upon your 
own minds ?—The extravagant adulations of the French and Asia- 
tic presses remind me of a powerful man of antiquity, who did not 
even find the incense too strong, when one of his parasites told him 
that the very turbot on his table had longed for the honour of being 
eaught for his use—Ipse capi voluit: on which Juvenal makes a 
remark, not less applicable to modern than it was to ancient times : 





‘Nihil est, quod credere de se 
Non possit, cum laudatur diis equa potestas.’—/Sat. iy. 1. 70. 

Without meaning you a compliment, I do think, my Lord, that 
you are not unworthy of being compared with Buonaparte. Although 
a trite, it is here a very apposite remark, that extremes meet. I 
will not be so unmannerly as to apply to a man of your rank the 
adage : Stulti, dum fugiunt vitia, in contraria currunt. But it has so 
happened that, although Buonaparte in his revolutionary, and you 
in your anti-revolutionary rage, have been travelling in opposite 
directions, you have at length met on the very summit of despotism. 

Your apeing of royalty, when you caused a throne to be erected 
at Madras, for the purpose of receiving the ambassadors of the Na- 
tive Princes, will not readily be forgotten by the officers of the 
coast, who are not so much accustomed to pomp and show, as those 
of Bengal, and despise effeminate and vainglorious parade. Such 
profusion as was practised on that occasion was never witnessed in 
India. When you meditated an excursion to Seringapatam, and 
determined to astonish the Natives by bringing the Governor and 
Council of Fort St. George in your train; when the road from 
Madras to Vellore was lined with troops for the splendid occasion, 
and thousands of paccalies* were daily employed to water the 
roads, you must have been truly in your element, What a pity 
that the delusion could not continue for ever! What a contrast 
with your silent and unnoticed landing in England! Can any thing 
more resemble these proceedings than the processions of Buona- 





* Water-carriers with horses and leathern bags, 
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parte and Josephine through the degraded provinces of France, when 
the roads were watered and strewed with roses for their reception ? 
Power has such similar intoxicating effects upon vain minds, that it 
would be difficult to say to which of you the following pompous 
communication belonged: ‘As a mark of my favourable acceptance 
of your services, I have this day appointed you to be one of my 
honorary aides-de-camp ; a distinction which I have reserved for 
such officers as have proved highly meritorious in the field, or in 
the conduct of negociations with foreign states.’ Upon reading 
this to a friend, he asked me, if it was not a translation from the 
‘ Moniteur.’ 


When we consider these events, not merely as causes of regret 
to the world, but as matters of curious speculation, we are forced to 
acknowledge that our surprise and indignation are less powerfully 
excited by the despotism of a man educated in France, and inured 
to the discipline of armies, than by that of a man educated in Great 
Britain, and issuing from the very bosom of the British Senate. 
In grappling with the doctrines of Brissot, by which you mounted 
to the Government of India, I fear, my Lord, you insensibly became 
a zealot, and lost sight of that decency, which is due to the feelings 
of mankind. Even Buonaparte, while imposing shackles on the 
press of France, as strong as those which you have imposed on that 
of Asia, deemed it too scandalous, by regulations duly transmitted 
to his Secretaries, to make an open avowal of his profligate tyranny. 
In not adding insult to injury, there is a merit, although of the ne- 
gative kind. 

It will be matter for the serious consideration of the people of 
this country, whether, if you are suffered to escape the punishment 
of your crimes, the next step will not be to procure you a seat in 
the Cabinet ; and, if that unfortunate event should ever happen, I 
confess I, for one, should begin in earnest to despair of my country. 


What security should we have, or what confidence could we feel, 
that a person of precisely the same despotic principles with Buona- 
parte, a person who has introduced banishment and slavery into 
India, on the very same footing that Buonaparte has introduced 
them into France, would not combine with him for the destruction 
of our freedom? It is at least exceedingly natural, that a man who 
hates freedom should endeavour to destroy it, that a man who has 
given the most unequivocal proofs of attachment to arbitrary princi- 
ples, should rather wear gilded chains under the sway of a brother 
despot, than remain subject to the rude and unmannerly animadver- 
sions of a free press. The liberty of the press, it should never be for- 
gotten, is the most powerful and the sole efficient friend of freedom, 
as it is the most powerful and the sole efficient enemy of despotism. 
It is, therefore, naturallydetested of tyrants; for, ‘ while virtue is an 
enemy to Pygmalion, Pygmalion will be an enemy to virtue.’ 

But it was not alone the liberty of the press in India that was, 
obnoxious to your Lordship, Did you not even endeavour to sup- 
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press the circulation of newspapers from Europe, and with that 
view cause official notification to be made to certain officers of 
Indiamen at Saugor Roads? Could any thing be more precisely 
in unison with the measures of Buonaparte, when he prohibited the 
introduction of English newspapers into France? And were not 
your motives precisely the same, namely, to prevent the people 
under your respective Governments from perusing unmannerly stric- 
tures on your conduct ? - 


We are even informed that a notice to the following effect was 
struck out of the proof-sheet of an Asiatic newspaper, by superior 
order, although the truth of it was confirmed by Lord Valentia :— 
‘ By letters from Mocha, of the 28th of August last, we learn, that 
Seid Mohammed Akil had just arrived with the Pigeon of Bombay, 
which he had purchased at the Isle of France, loaded with lead, iron, 
sugar, &c, This is a new vent for the plunder of the enemy, and fur- 
nished a new proof, if any were wanting, of the rapidly increasing 
spirit and extent of the commerce of the Arabs. We understand, 
that, to the above, and several other fine ships, purchased by them 
at the Isle of France, they have lately added the Upton Castle of 
this port.. What might have been the evil tendency of this para- 
graph, seems very difficult for common penetration to discover ; and 
I should be curious to hear your Secretary explain the moral or po- 
litical danger that could result from its insertion. From this ex- 
ample we may judge of the manner in which the office of licenser 
of the press is executed in India: ex uno disce omnes. 


Now, my Lord, I must reluctantly observe, that, although you 
have the merit of setting the example to Buonaparte, of annihilat- 
ing the personal freedom of the subject, and extinguishing the li- 
berty of the press, that you are both, in this respect, nothing more 
than mere imitators of those atrocious men, who succeeded each 
other in power and in crimes, during the terrible period of the 
French Revolution. Nor is it any praise of you and Buonaparte that 
you did not imitate Marat, Carrier, Robespierre, and Fouché, in 
these wholesale massacres which they perpetrated, from the mere 
wantonness of tyranny, and the absence of every moral restraint. 
By moral restraint, I mean publicity, and especially that species of 
publicity which depends upon the liberty of the press. What but 
the absence of this control could have enabled those monsters to 
carry their atrocious purposes into execution? The very first 
measure of every victorious faction was to denounce, as a crime 
against the State, every thing that was not written in their sense. 


By silencing the press, they were enabled, not only to suppress all 
knowledge of their enormities, but to give for a moment even a co- 
lour of virtue to their crimes. Was not this the very course, with 
certain necessary limitations, adopted by you in India, and by 
Buonaparte in Europe? Did you not both go as far in the path of 
tyranny as you durst?) When Buonaparte usurped the supreme 
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power in France, wholesale guillotining was, indeed, out of fashion ; 
but imprisonment, banishment, transportation, assassination, and, 
as is said, private torture, were freely applied to use. Yet there 
were men foolish enough to give credit to Buonaparte for not being 
so cruel as his predecessors, when that species of cruelty which they 
exercised was out of fashion, and he could not have been so without 
the certainty of immediate destruction. The usurper, however, 
being freed from the most powerful of all moral restraints, was 
enabled to indulge his criminal propensities, almost to the utmost 
extent of his wishes. Not satisfied with extinguishing all liberty of 
the press in France, he has converted it into a terrible engine of 
falsehood, to delude and to demoralise the world. 

It is to this unfortunate state of the French press, this nefarious 
suppression of truth and intrepidity of falsehood, from almost the 
commencement of the Revolution to the present moment, that we 
owe all the calamities of France as well as of Europe; that many 
worthy men in all nations have been imposed upon, and still con- 
tinue, to a certain degree, to be imposed upon, respecting the 
character and views of the French Government, by incessant tor- 
rents of the most audacious lies ; that groundless animosities, jea- 
lousies, and divisions, are successfully sown between states, whose 
inclinations and interests would lead them to permanent amity and 
concert ; and that the disorganisation and demoralisation of Europe 
proceed with such gigantic strides. ‘ Better, ten-thousand times 
better,’ says Sir James Mackintosh, ‘ would it be that every press 
in the world were burnt, that the very use of letters were abo- 
lished, that we were returned to the honest ignorance of the rudest 
times—than that the results of civilisation should be made subser- 
vient to the purposes of barbarism—than that literature should be 
employed to teach a toleration for cruelty, to weaken moral hatred 
for guilt, to deprave and brutalise the human mind.’ 

I know that in what I am stating, at present, there is nothing 
new. But, when we still see the rumours fabricated at the Thuil- 
leries gravely copied in the English Journals, as articles of intelli- 
gence, and sometimes even without stating accurately the polluted 
channel from which they are taken, it is impossible not to think 
that we are not yet sufficiently on our guard against the most fer- 
tile voleano of public deception, and human evil, that ever appeared 
in the world. 

With respect to you, my Lord, I will not for one give you any 
credit for not rivalling Buonaparte in all his iniquities. If you had 
been so inclined, the dispositions and habits of British subjects 
would not have suffered you to proceed much farther than I myself 
know you to have gone. If you had thought it expedient to order 
private strangulation, poisoning, or beheading, you could not have 
got a man base or dastardly enough to have executed your orders, 

If you had attempted, like Buonaparte, to assume a positive, as 
well as a negative, control over the press, you would not have 
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found a British Editor servile enough to insert your lucubrations. 
But, to do you justice, my Lord, you have advanced as far and as 
rapidly in the road of despotism, as you could, consistently with 
your immediate safety, have done, and infinitely farther than any 
man in England has the right to do. 


Lerrer XI. 


To the Marquis of Wellesley, &c. On the Difficulties of reaching 
Asiatic Delinquencies. 


‘ Impunitas peccandi maxima illecebra,’—Seneca. 


My Lorp,—In all ages of the world, men in power have com- 
mitted injustice with the less repugnance, on account of the diffi- 
culty of conviction and punishment. The oppressor being the strong- 
est, the oppressed generally prefers submitting quietly to one injury 
to the risk of suffering many. Either party may die,* or, when a 
sea voyage is in question, be captured by the enemy, or drowned, 
or cast away. The chances of impunity are, in fact, numerous. 
The aggrieved party may labour under an ignorance of the laws and 
constitution of his country, a want of confidence, or resolution, or 
perseverance, or too great a facility of disposition ; his resentments 
may be evanescent, his indolence predominant, or his sense of public 
duty dull; his papers may be lost, or his evidence imperfect ; or, 
finally, some circumstance of prudence or of policy may induce him 
to submit in silence to his fate.-—Your calculation of chances, in my 
case, my Lord, may have been rather too sanguine. Trusting to 
one or all of these casualties, you did not perhaps expect that I 
should ever rise up in evidence against you in Europe. But Pro- 
vidence, which presides over the destinies of man, has been pleased 
to order otherwise ; and neither the length of your purse, nor the 
influence of your connections, shall deter me from renewing and 
continuing the contest, in that full confidence of success which is 
inspired by a good cause and an impartial tribunal. 


If we peruse with attention the modern history of Great Britain, 
we shall find that this principle of impunity is peculiarly applicable 
to the delinquencies committed in our Asiatic provinces. It is an 
enormous and growing evil, to which a strong, and efficient, and 
speedy remedy, must be applied; otherwise, I do not hesitate to 
predict that, in a very few years, every sentiment that is valuable in 
this nation will be destroyed. When the question is, whether 
enormous delinquency is to be punished, or our Constitution to be 
undermined and to perish, are we to be prevented, by any circum- 
stances of time, of distance, of inconveniency, or of expense, from 
entering into inquiries? If it should be necessary that every 





* At the pericd of my expulsion from India, I was actually in a very 
bad state of health, and the chances of life and death seemed very equally 
balanced. 
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member of the Councils, every Secretray to the Governments, every 
servant of the Company, in India, should be sent for and brought 
homé to give evidence, at the Bar of the House of Commons ; if it 
should be necessary to print every document relating to Asiatic af- 
fairs, even to the amount of a hundred thousand volumes ;—is this 
expense, this inconvenience, and this labour to be avoided, and 
delinquency to remain eternally unpunished? Since the time of 
Mr. Hastings, the influence of Asia on Britain has increased, in a 
ten-fold degree, the importance of inquiry. Indeed, to such a de- 
gree has this importance arisen, that, unless immediate measures for 
an extensive and general inquiry be adopted, Britain will, in a short, 
a very short time, be nothing more than a back-shop, or, at the 
most, a mere counting-house, of her own Asiatic possessions ; and 
we should then, indeed, justly merit the French reproach of une 
nation boutiquiére. 

The difficulties of inquiry on the subject of Asiatic delinquency, 
are no new matter of complaint. ‘ Whatever encomiums have been 
passed on the judicial provisions of the British Constitution, certain 
it is that they have notoriously failed in the attempt to apply them 
to persons returning from India. Tae Parliamentary prosecution 
of Lord Clive, by General Burgoyne, was easily defeated. The 
verdict of the Court of King’s Bench against the persons who had 
imprisoned and occasioned the death of Lord Pigot, was such as to 
be considered, by the persons condemned, rather an object of merri- 
ment than a source of calamity. The Bill of Pains and Penalties, 
which was introduced into Parliament by Mr. Dundas in 1782, was 
found to be unfit for the purposes it had in view, and was given up 
by its author.’ 


It is worth while to inquire, how far these difficulties depend 
upon the nature of the subject, and how far upon less creditable 
circumstances. It will be recollected, that,in the case of Mr. Hast- 
ings, the Ministry for a long time defended him, and, until the pub- 
lic opinion rendered it expedient for them to alter their conduct, 
threw every obstacle in the way of the prosecution. On that me- 
morable occasion, Mr. Fox, justly indignant at the repeated refusal 
of certain papers, which had been moved for in various forms, ex- 
claimed : ‘ What a precious farce is daily acting within these walls ! 
We see the friends of Mr. Hastings affecting to be eager that every 
paper, which is called for, should be granted. We see the King’s 
Ministers rising to declare that nothing, which can properly be 
granted, shall on any account be refused. We hear other gentle- 
men, who call themselves independent men, saying: By all means, 
let the House know the whole, and be put in possession of every 
species of information ; and yet we see the same men, all of them 
dividing together, to enforce a negative upon a motion for the most 
essential information, helping each other out with hints and whispers 
during the debate, and pointing to matters apposite to the argu- 
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ment on their side of the question,—just as I and my Right Honour- 
able Friend would assist each other, when we are maintaining the 
same point, and arguing for the same purpose.’ Mr. Fox, in another 
place, expresses his opinions with great energy and truth: ‘Ina 
word, by such a conduct as that which was now held (refusing 
papers), the Board of Control and the House of Commons would 
become answerable for having suffered the servants of the East 
India Company to believe, that they were secure from inquiry, and 
out of the reach of punishment, What was the tendency of the last 
vote, but to put it in the power of the Minister to interfere in every 
investigation, and by his single veto to defeat the aim of that House 
in the exercise of its first great constitutional character, that of the 
grand inquest of the nation? Armed with such a power, to what 
lengths might not a minister proceed? Every criminal, however 
notorious his delinquencies, however numerous his crimes, however 
injurious to the national honour, would only have to secure the pro- 
tection of the Treasury to be able to laugh at accusation, and set 
conviction at defiance.’ 

Under all these delays, Mr. Burke complained of ‘ the difficulties 
of keeping his witnesses together, some of whom were ill and could 
not remain in town without endangering their lives. What he had 
heard led him to fear that it was intended to quash the prosecution ; 
for it was evident, from the language of Mr. Jenkinson, that one 
half of his accusations were gone already. It was struck with the 
dead palsy, and was to live no longer. He considered one arm of 
the business as lopped away ; but, if he lost a leg, he would still 
persevere, and, even if reduced to the necessity, would fight, like 
Witherington, upon his stumps.’ 

Mr. Fox, in describing the difficulties Mr. Burke had experienced 
in his progress to that stage of the business, said, ‘ that no man of 
inferior abilities would have surmounted them. As soon as he had 
brought forward the business in one shape, it was stated by the 
other side of the House that the form of proceeding was wrong’, and 
that another must be adopted. Still new modes were proposed, 
new delays invented, new artifices played off to confound, impede, 
and embarrass; but the House and the public must see through 
the whole.’ 

How far, in this respect, there is any similarity between your 
case and that of Mr. Hastings, the public will hereafter be better 
able to judge. In other respects there is certainly very little. And 
first as to their merits: During the administration of Mr. Hastings, 
it was very difficult, under the best management, to save India ; 
while, during that of your Lordship, it would have been very diffi- 
cult, under the worst management, to have lost it. The charges 
against Mr. Hastings were brought forward by a body of men for- 
midable from number and from talents, and, like artillery of large 
calibre, capable of battering down eyery thing that opposed them ; 
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whilst those against you are brought forward by individuals, not 
only not supported by party, but even liable to be ‘thwarted in ev ery 
stage of their progress. But, if there be this vast disproportion be- 
tween the attacking powers, it is more than counterbalanced by the 
difference in the appareng criminality of the parties. The crimes 
imputed to Mr. Hastings were, in a leg: 11 and constitutional view, at 
least, dubious, whilst yours, my Lord, if my propositions be esta- 
blished, fill up such an immensity of space, that the most random 
shot cannot fail of hitting them. If every one of the twenty-two 
articles of charge brought against Mr. Hastings had been fully 
proved, they would not have formed a crime of such enormous 
magnitude, against the Constitution of this country, as that single 
one of having extinguished the liberty of the press, in a portion of 
the British Empire containing a hundred millions of inhabitants. 
The disrepute into which, since the proceedings against Mr. 
Hastings, the trial by impeachment has unjustly fallen, has been, 
in some measure, obliterated by. the celerity of the proceedings 
against Lord Melville. This effect I cannot better describe than in 
the words of the Speaker of the House of Commons, in giving the 
thanks of that House to the managers for the impeachment : 
‘ Gentlemen, this House has, upon the result of a great and im- 
portant inquiry respecting the administration of the expenditure of 
the public money, come to a resolution to enter upon the most grave 
and solemn of all its functions, and resort to its prerogative of im- 
peachment against Henry Lord Viscount Melville. It is the power 
of impeachment which has enabled the Commons of this country, 
at all times, to lay open the misdeeds of the highest servants of the 
Crown, and to prevent, or punish, all inroads which may be made 
upon the liberty of the subjects of this realm. In the prosecution 
of this impeachment, the House has appointed you to prepare and 
arrange the proofs of the complicated transactions on which their 
charges were grounded. Their charges were against a noble per- 
son, whose rank and high consideration in the State must hold him 
forth as a signal example either of good or of evil. Throughout 
the progress of the trial, they have witnessed, with peculiar satis- 
faction, your great attention and despatch, which have rescued the 
trial by impeachment from the disgrace into which it had fallen, 
and restored it to its former strength and honour. They have wit- 
nessed in you an unwearied diligence in the discharge of the trust 
committed to you, a singular sagacity in discovering the proofs, a 
boldness which so properly belongs to the Commons of the United 
Kingdom, a strength of argument, and a power of eloquence, which 
threw the light of day upon dark, secret, and criminal transactions. 
The final issue of this trial now remains for another body. It is 
before one of the highest of human tribunals: it is the House of 
Lords which is to determine ultimately for the condemnation or ac- 
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quittal of the person accused. Be the final issue what it may, you 
have done your duty. You have satisfied the expectations that the 
House had formed of you, and you have deserved their approbation 
and their thanks. I am ordered by the House to communicate to 
you the approbation and thanks of the House for the faithful 
management of the trust reposed in you. 


Lerrer XII. 
To the Marquis of Wellesley, &c.—Conclusion. 


Ir, my Lord, we can be supposed to have arrived at that last 
stage of degradation, in which the question is, whether an individual, 


or the liberties and the Constitution of the country, shall prevail; if 


you are become a personage of such mighty importance, that, without 
reference to innocence or guilt, all public men shall range themselves 
as your friends or your enemies,—it may be necessary to consider you 
in another point of view. If the apparent success of your criminal 
exploits has so much dazzled the world ; if the fame of meretricious 
talents and virtues, or the influence of immense wealth, has so far 
exalted you above the rest of your fellow-subjects, that you cannot 
be made amenable to the ordinary laws or tribunals of the country ;— 
then we shall have.to regret that the ancient law of ostracism, by 
which every citizen, however eminent, when his influence became 
formidable to the State, was, for that very reason, sent into exile, 
does not exist in Great Britain, a3 a last regular resource to the 
people against the encroachments of arbitrary power. 





Let me now sum up my accusations against your Lordship. 

In the preceding letters, it has been proved, that you protected a 
magistrate with the strong arm of power in unlawful and tyrannical 
proceedings ; that you united, in your own person, the judicial with 
the executive authority; that you virtually asserted the principle, 
that an apology to a Governor is an atonement for offences, identi- 
fying yourself with the laws; that, in some cases, you made an 
enormous misapplication of the unconstitutional law respecting 
India, and violated it in others ; that you acted upon the most ridi- 
culous doctrines respecting the nature of offences, and displayed the 
utmost vanity respecting the terms in which you ought to be ad- 
dressed ; that you assumed the power of enforcing or dispensing 
with existing laws, according to your own interpretation of them, 
and of making new laws, at pleasure, annihilating the personal 
freedom of the subject, and establishing, in fact, an absolute des- 
potism ; that, by your mode of oppression, you virtually asserted 
the right of exercising a jurisdiction even beyond the territories you 
governed ; that you extinguished the liberty of the press in India, 
and established an odious imprimatur; that you violated, in a most 
indecent manner, the principles of the British Constitution, by 
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openly laying previous restraints upon publications ; that you even 
endeavoured to render ignorance more complete by discouraging 
the circulation of publications from Europe ; that your general go- 
vernment was characterised by a despotic, tyrannical, and vexatious 
spirit; and that your measures resemble, as nearly as difference of 
circumstances would allow, those of Buonaparte, and of all the 
factions who succeeded each other in France during the Revo- 
lution. 

Thus, by a chain of incontrovertible facts, it stands demonstrated 
that you have, generally and particularly, fundamentally and in de- 
tail, violated, in the most gross and scandalous manner, the best 
principles of our Constitution,—that you have taken away the very 
key-stone of the arch, and left the whole fabric to tumble into 
ruins. 

But such monstrous proceedings, if submitted to, would entail 
misery, disgrace, and ruin upon mankind. Not to punish is to con- 
nive at them: nil interest faveas sceleri, an illud facias. It behoves 
every man, who has sufficient penetration to discern their conse- 
quences, to consider the awful responsibility which he takes upon 
himself, in not resisting them with all his energies. ‘ We owe it to 
our ancestors to preserve entire those rights which they have trans- 
mitted to our care; we owe it to our posterity not to suffer their 
dearest inheritance to be destroyed. but, if it were possible for us 
to be insensible of these sacred claims, there is yet an obligation 
binding upon ourselves, from which nothing can acquit us,—a per- 
sonal interest which we cannot surrender. To alienate even our 
own rights, would be a crime as much more enormous than suicide, 
as a life of civil security and freedom is superior to a bare existence ; 
and, if life be the bounty of Heaven, we scornfully reject the noblest 
part of the gift, if we consent to surrender that certain rule of 
living, without which the condition of human nature is not only 
miserable but contemptible.’ 

Having now accomplished what I proposed, I shall conclude in 
the words of Cicero to the Roman Senate, respecting an atrocious 
delinquent of antiquity. 

‘If that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes deserve, 
your authority, fathers, will be venerable and sacred in the eyes of 
the public ; but, if his great riches should bias you in his favour, I 
shall still gain one point; viz. to make it appear to all the world 
that what was wanting in this case was not a criminal or a prose- 
cutor, but justice and punishment.’*—I am, &c. 

CuarLes MacLean. 





* In the original: ‘ De quo si vos severe religiostque judicaveritis, 
auctoritas ea, que in vobis remanere debet, hzrebit. Sin istius ingentes 
divitie judiciorum religionem veritatemque perfregerint, ego hoc tamen 
assequar, ut judicium potius reipublice, quam aut reus judicibus, aut ac- 
CUSATOR REO, defuisse videatur.’—Cic. in Verrem. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. 2H 
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Years roll away and hopes unrealiz'd 

Decay and die, as fruits o’er-ripen’d hang 
Ungather'd, or when gather’d nothing worth : 
Or it may be the ideal appetite 

Pamper'd too long with its regenerant food, 
Scorns all the earth-fraught pageants once desir'd, 
And loathes the dull reality it gains. 

Come then, thou spanner of the invisible stars 
Who veil to thee their fiery diadems, 
Imagination ! wanderer ’midst the spheres, 
Whose orbs before thy hallow’d ken are specks 
Strewn on Infinity's uncreated paths, 
Untrodden save by thee and Time and Jove! 
Soul of all life fore-knowing human thoughts, 
Or entering heart-deep into the mighty past, 
Imagination, come! and on thy wings, 
Touch’d with fine passion, scornful of its wrongs, 
Bear from this earthly coil one swelling heart, 
Whose strongest bound hath ever leapt to thee. 
On a wild shore, half cireled by the yawn 

Of the old sea, whose deep-enwombed calm 

At intervals low slumbrous murmurs sent, 
Then heav'd and sank, and all again was still, 
Hippotas lay. Upon a slanted stone, 

Bedded in sand and hung with tassel’d weeds, 
Bulbous and dun, his aged limbs reclin’d. 

Near him the children of his eurlier years, 
Whose clanging voices long had stunn’d his throne 
With welcome dissonance, were silent rang’d, 
Their dying father’s last behest to hear, 

And from those solemn unrevoking lips, 
Which soon shall cease to parly with the night, 
The forest, and the ocean, learn whose brow 
Aiclia’s tempest-vassal’d crown should bear. 


The trace of man was far away remov'd, 

His gatherings, his out-pourings, his heart's waste ; 
Fronting the sea, mountains and forests stood, 
Rampir'd behind with cloud-embattled walls, 
Enclosing thus Hippotas’ wild domain ; 

While in the utmost distance snowy peaks 

And spiry pinnacles of ice shot up, 

Piercing grey heaven with pyramids of light ; 
Bas'd on the sand the inmost barrier vast 
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Of monarch crags, iron-vein'd like Pluto's throne, 
Was form’d, and by a multitudinous range 

Of granite rocks, within whose huge red flaws 
Sea monsters sat; their green and rolling orbs 
Now full, now half-eclips’d, with coming sleep. 


Beside the dying god, or e’er his soul 

The splendrous heavens absorb'd unto themselves, 
Stood Molus, sage reasoner, by the change 

And power conjoin’d of stellar influence ; 

His first-born from a ravish’d goddess sprung, 
Whose palace vast a thousand fathoms lay 

Deep in the gorgeous darkness of a mine. 

There Auster stood, and Boreas, gaunt old king, 
Whose rocky chariot leads the boisterous north, 
Drawn by black lions tossing stormy manes. 

Each with his deep-voic'd crowd, now silent spell'd, 
Wild and uncouth rang’d round: some, huge of limb, 
Strode naked, or were cover'd to the loins 

In their own shaggy hair and spreading vans, 
Such as would soar above the volvent earth, 
Cleaving the sea of space, and braving oft 

The elemental spirits of the waste, 

Or bearded comets that make pale the moon. 
Some gentler seem’d, and round their vermeil lips, 
Glowing in secret love, did beauty float ; 

Others, rough dwellers in the forest gloom, 
Arm-folded stood with savage quietude, 

Their swarth, hard bodies roll’d in matted hides, 
Torn from grey wolves, on highest mountains prowling. 
Eurus, the orient monarch, and his train 

Of gorgeous-winged genii, eyed with fire, 

Adorn'd the circle of these air-born powers : 

Great was this king in memorable worth 

And deeds of glory, noted by the sun 

From his proud citadel, and straight consign’d 

To the illimitable future. Rough 

In visage, and demean, yet smiling bland, 

Oppos’d to Auster’s silver-tressed front, 

Favonius stood; mantled in coarse brown hair, 
And vassal’d by a wild and restless throng, 

In clouded robes of gold and azure woof, 

Wrought by Aurora and a god o’ the woods. 


‘O’er the interminable sands disperse, 

Ye sons of heaven and earth,’ Hippotas said, 
Slow rearing from the dark and weed-pall'd stone 
His solemn head: ‘mine empire and its sway 
Fortune alone shall grant to him whose might 
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O’erwhelms his brothers in the combat strong, 

And strews their giant limbs beside the sea, 

While the hoar breakers mock their panting forms.’ 
Nor more he spake ; instant a fearful roar 

Burst silence, e’en as though death-foil'd revenge 
Stampt on a corse wherein a fiend had hous’d ! 

The streams of adverse blast and sound of shells 
Whose chambers held tranc’d thunders; the deep voices 
Of super-human forms and thronging waters, 

Now rampant and instinct with tempest, rage ; 

The clouds and shadows in old brotherhood 
Deepening and hurrying to the exasperate war ; 
The unwieldy monsters from their granite rocks 
With webbed feet descending, while their heads 
Back-writh'd, sent glances pregnant of their will : 
Such was the scene which now in uproar spread 
Over the trembling level of the shore. 


A murky shade was circumfused, nor eye 

Of falcon or war-practis’d archer keen 

Could separate the individual forms. 

The contest held till from his flaming throne 
Hyperion, lighting on a mountain peak, 

Slow down the side strode smiling, and the stains 
Of golden light which on his foot-marks lay 
Grew gradual faint, and wan'd unto the shade. 
Now soon a throng from combat fierce withdrew, 
Hopeless of conquest, and, retiring far 

Beyond the confines of its echoing, sought 

Their zephyr loves. Oh, they indeed were fair, 
And deck’d in fragrant gems like heavenly spring 
Rob'd in her galaxy of myriad flowers : 

The odour of their breath was dizzy sweet, 

So that the sense strove to outreach itself, 
Tasting those lips divine ; yet of their eyes 

No mortal bard may sing, save in weird dreams, 
The liqyid glittering ; ‘twas like the cold stars 
That spin above the antarctic firmament. 

So numbers sped them, leaving to contend 

The five great kings who for Hippotas’ throne 
Yet strove amain and hurl'd their raging blasts. 


Thrice was the Eastern monarch cast to earth, 

And thrice he rose against united ire : 

Rushing impetuously, his out-spread arms 

Seiz'd Auster with insufferable grasp, 

Crush'd forth his breath and hurl’d him to the waves ! 
Favonius now he strongly tramples down 

Despite the writhing of colossal limbs, 
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And sunken low his buried body lies, 
Like a dark hull in perilous quicksands chok'd. 
But long his triumph held not: fierce combin’d 
Came Molus, and Boreas raving loud 
As one who wars and hungers for a world : 
Launching their streams of coaly blast, they rush’d 
Insane for conquest, reckless of grim fate, 
As tho’ it’s dragon-visage were a child's, 
And, mingling close in wilful lust of death, 
Drove Eurus, in the vortex of their rage, 
Hard struggling, backward to the rifted rocks. 
Meanwhile the sea-beasts, joining in the fray, 
Fang each in turn from savage impulse blind, 
Unweeting of the cause ; as oft appears 
In populous cities midst the baser herd 
Who war from hot bad blood ; till, smitten sore 
By shafted storms, howling they speed away 
Foaming with wounds and terror, but of shame 
Unconscious. Now before conjoined might 
Hath Eurus fallen! and full quick they heap 
Fragments of rock and stone, whence gnarled roots 
Spread dark and snake-like from the gaping cracks, 
Above his struggling form !—this done, as fierce 
‘They turn’d upon each other! Thund’rous gloom, 
Hurl ‘d in slant streams, like lightning chang’d in hue 
By horror of some necromancer’s prayers, 
Now sped redoubled, and the quaking shore 
Coming destruction felt ; till iron-eyed Fate 
Hovering on forky pinions clos‘d the strife, 
And Boreas dropt unsinew'd to the earth. 
Where old Hippotas, ere the fight began, 
Reclin’d at noon-tide, sped the victor king, 
Panting for breath, yet swelling more with pride. 
The god was gone—but o’er that ponderous stone 
The ebon shadow of a giant lay, 
Whose limbs of gloom bore semblance to his form ; 
At olus’ approach dilating wide, 
It mingled with the circumfluous air ; 
And, where the head had rested, stood a crown 
Of rugged iron, like a mass of rock 
Fallen with an eagle’s aerie clinging fast ; 
O’er whose broad hoop the boisterous faces throng’d, 
And uncouth figures hurling stormy clouds. 
This on his mighty head A®olia’s king 
Plac’d firm, and gathering weighty thoughts of rule, 
Order, tho’ wild of act, dominion stern, 
Edict, obedience, and enfore’d command, 
Unto his caye-hewn palace slow retired. 
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Now from the earth where prostrate he was thrown, 
Boreas arose, and maddening at the shame, 
Ambition foil’d, honour and empire lost, 

And e’en revenge, more torturing to endure, 

Rent his great beard, and, whirling high his arms, 
Burst forth in passionate and fire-fraught speech : 

‘ Smote down, smote down, oh, Boreas! lost king ! 
Thou who hast cleft swoln tempest to the womb, 
Acknowledged god-head ; who, through highest heaven. 
Hath wing'd thee, daring close to the morning sun, 
Newly attired in fire, such as might scorch 

The phoenix’ crest at myriad miles, or melt 

The eagle's lordly eye ; thou hast gone forth 

To wrestle with the forest, mighty king ! 

And strown its mast-like pines and cedars low 

As callow reeds ; great ships thou hast destroy'\d— 
Toss'd them like insect-peopled shells and husks 
Dropt from a tree near some rude cataract : 

How art thou tarnish’d, conquer’d, and foredone ! 

A vassal must I be to A®olus ? 

Rave at his beck, or, like a stone, sit mute, 

While cravens eye me into conscious shame, 

And weak souls mock the torrent of my grief? 

A chain-bound slave! Oh, swallow me, ye waves ! 
My subjects many an hour of turmoil dire, 

As well the watch-worn mariner hath known ; 
O’erwhelm me, waves, and thou, all-palling night ! 
Or rather let confounding ruin shake 

The poles unto the centre! Come, ye brood 

Of pregnant elements, each other mar ! 

And let Despair, devoted to one grasp, 

Wrench off some temple's golden dome, and through 
Its spiry neck blow thunder to the stars : 

Crack, orbed sun! and let thy fountains gush, 

And drain their spouting fire, till the blank shell 
Drop blind and hollow into the yawn of space : 

Die, throned gods! sinc¢ fate hath crush’d the strong !’ 
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Bounding he sprang through the receding air, 

And wing'd him headlong, raving as he flew, 

Over the rocks and mountains ; wildly then 
Wheel’d round the pinnacles of ice afar, 

Now tinged with gleamings of the day’s last smile, 
And, plunging off into the distance void, 

E’en as a diver, dubious of his goal, 

Mingled with indistinguishable night. 


But Eurus, king of morning’s gold-plumed winds, 
Who soar amidst the splendour of the East, ) 
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Cleaving the beams of glory, or, supine 

Upon their burning radiance, slumbering calm ; 
Why dost thou lay thus mute,—what potent spell 
Still holds thy god-like body ‘neath the rocks ? 
Voiceless he lay, his words were drown'd in woe, 
And such great sorrow as the nobler soul, 

Foil'd in the hope of power to work just deeds, 
Feels in his aching bosom, unreveal d ; 

Till, anger'd by these inward plaints, which seem’'d 
A murmuring ‘gainst the unreversing stream 

Of circling destiny, the Idalian gods 

Straight sent a flame-wing’d messenger to bear 
Their sudden-form'd decree, Into his ears 

These words were pour'd: ‘ Son of the Orient, aise! 
Since pain dissatisfied and gnawing grief 

Urge thee to mourn thy lot, and question close 
The will supreme, in sense perchance upbraiding ; 
Leave thine immortal body and thy state, 

And nine revolving years walk through the earth, 
In soul and form, feeling of heart and limb, 

With all conditions common—as a man.’ 


Swift atthe word the soul of Eurus left 

Its mighty tenement, and fill'd a form 

Of mortal man! As one awaken’d new, 

Conscious of impress from some dream confused, 
He gazed around, and smooth'd his dizzy brow ; 
While, ‘neath the rocky pile, outstretch’d and cold, 
His own dead form he saw, and, shook by fear, 
Staring and pale he fled towards the sea. 


The memory of his former state remain'd 
Like a great vision seen by mortal eyes, 
And busy thoughts now wander'd through the rack 
Of slow-fang’d circumstance and evil chance, 

Birth and blind wealth o'erleaping all desert, 

Hope trampled, friends unmask’d, and coming pain, 
Shame, and the bitter taunts of mean desire, 

Who refuge seeks in its own consciousness, 
Slandering the loftier claim: but soon his mind 
Turn’d to his present state, and he beheld 

The sickening scene more hideous as more base. 
Power o’er an element, empvreal state, 

The magnanimity of throned dominion, 

Great in its mildness, the high-swelling flood 

Of thought sublime, or, gushing from the heart 
Into the universe, the exalted sense 

Surpassing all, divine humanity ; 

Now dwindled, abject, prostrate—and deform’d 
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Unto such cares and miserable hopes 
As strew, like worms, the flinty path of life. 


He wander'd by the shore, and look’d abroad, 
Like genius ‘lorn companion’d by his mood, 

Into the hungry world, seen in pain’d thought. 
There Fortune laugh’d and poison’d in one breath— 
Ambition strove te mount a precipice, 

At top of which Death sat in patience grim— 
Lust boiling o'er some object foul to see, 

Mean Hope devouring offals, seeming rich, 

The food and appetite were base alike ;— 
There, too, ran Fear, imagining a fire, 

Shrieking and tearing off her robes and hair,— 
And coward Greatness, cuddling-in his soul, 
Lest men should see and scoff their idol down,— 
There Mind and Passion, strong of act and pure, 
Smote on the air, the stony earth, the sea, 

And found no echo; cried unto the deaf 

Or from a mountain leapt into the clouds ! 

None noted—for communion loves the tomb, 
And praise turns dastard at its own demurs ; 
While thousands, ardent in their fancied worth, 
Shout louder still, and blazon surface-gauds, 
Attracting many eyes ; thus o’er life’s fields 
Desire and desert wage unceasing war. 

Sad Eurus, now reflecting on his state, 

Moved by such scenes, bethought him of his change, 
Till hunger, cold, and man’s necessities 

Drove his high hopes into the dens of want, 

And earthly cravings thrust into his heart. 

So, from this lonely desert of the Winds, 

Slowly his way through those far rocks he took, 
And journey'd o’er the mountains mute with thought. 


Now silence blank and dim oblivious night 

O'er this wild region hung ; nor far-off voice 
From cave or waters wander'd through the air, 
In homeless echoes faint ; nor sound of feet 
Pacing invisibly the washy sands, 

As often in these awe-deep thrilling hours 

Grew audible to sense, had presence now : 

Here rest was pillow'd; nor of moving life 

Did aught appear, save steamy slumbrous breath 
From figures huge recumbent on the shore, 
Deeply respired at hollow intervals, 

Which slowly rose like phantoms dim, and floated 
O’er the dun shadows of the iron sea. 
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Cuarpter XV. 


Cairo and its Environs. 


Cairo, called, by the Turks, Myssyr, is the capital of Egypt, and 
the seat of government. This city was built in 970, by Moez- 
ed-din-Allah, who, having by force of arms taken possession of 
old Cairo, gave to its new foundation the name of El Kahira, or 
the City of Victory. Situated at the distance of a quarter of a league 
from the right bank of the Nile, this city is large and populous, but 
dirty, and, generally speaking, destitute of splendour and elegance, 
with the exception of some few public edifices. Its population 
amounts to more than three hundred thousand inhabitants, of all 
nations, but principally Turks and Arabs, after which the Kopts, 
Greeks, Jews, and Franks, are the most numerous. 

The Kopts are said to be of the race of the ancient Egyptians. 
They are, of all the inhabitants of Cairo, the best educated, and, 
from time immemorial, have carried on here all the professions which 
require skill and ability. All the offices of public writers, for ex- 
ample, are filled by them ; it is they who are chosen to regulate the 
affairs of the beys, to hold the registers of the duties, and other 
financial departments. ‘They possess an extraordinary facility for 
calculation ; and yet this superiority in all the transactions of busi- 
ness, which is the result of their natural abilities, does not make 
them at all less honest in their principles. ‘Their costume is com- 
posed of a robe or pelisse of blue cloth, under which is a tunic of 
stuff, silk, or cotton ; they wear trowsers, stockings, and shoes, and 
bind a shawl around the waist in the manner of a sash, in which they 
fix a copper inkstand, as the Turks place their poignard. ‘Their 
head-dress consists of a red cap, around which they twist a long 
band of blue muslin, which encircles the head several times. In 
this country, each nation or caste has its own peculiar costume, 
which gives an original character to the whole population, most 
interesting to the eye of a foreigner. 


The streets of Cairo are extremely narrow, and the windows of 
the houses are not glazed, but pierced with several small apertures, 
through which the light is admitted. These apertures are made in 
such a manner, that those in the interior can see without being 
themselves visible; a precaution evidently taken against the 
women, whom the despotic jealousy of the Orientals seeks always 
to conceal from public view. 

Certain quarters of the town, particularly the bazaars, are very 
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much frequented at all seasons; but they are generally so narrow 
that the circulation is very much confined. 

The only edifices which ornament the town of Cairo, are the 
mosques, cf which there are said to be more than three hundred. 
The two finest are those of Azhar and Ebu-Touloun. Both of these 
enjoy a very large revenue. The last has a large hospital attached 
to it, the expenses of which are defrayed by it. ‘This noble estab- 
lishment is capable of containing as many as five hundred persons; 
it is kept in excellent order, and the invalids are treated with the 
greatest possible care. On their quitting the hospital, they are 
furnished with a sum of money, to put them in a condition to return 
to their homes, and to supply their immediate wants. The two 
mosques, of which I am now speaking, are very large, and of an 
extremely fine architecture. ‘The interior is completely open, but 
around each building is erected an open gallery, under which the 
faithful perform their devotions. ‘The most devout offer up their 
prayers in the midst of the mosque, in the open air, and exposed 
to the scorching rays of the sun. In the interior are seen large 
basins, filled with water, for the ablutions which the law prescribes 
to all Musulmans before the commencement of their devotions. 


The minarets which adorn these edifices are generally very high, 
and there are some of which the form is at once grand and elegant. 
The summit of these spires is crowned by a circular gallery, from 
whence the mollahs, or public criers, at stated hours, summon the 
believers to prayer. I confess that I experienced great pleasure in 
listening to these calls ; they are extremely imposing and melan- 
choly, particularly during the night, when the sonorous voices of 
the mollahs, in the midst of the universal silence which then reigns, 
make the air resound with these solemn words: ‘True believers, 
who hope for salvation, prayer is better than sleep. Awake! praise 
God ; there is but one God, and Mohammed is his prophet.’ 

The inhabitants of Cairo were much astonished to see our sepoys 
go to the mosque to perform their devotion. It had, indeed, a 
singular appearance, to see English soldiers professing the faith of 
the Prophet; but our Indian troops counted in their ranks a con- 
siderable number of Mohammedans. 

The public baths at Cairo are very numerous, and, contrary to 
the general character of the country, are remarkably clean; the 
charge for their use is, likewise, extremely reasonable. ‘They are, 
for the most part, vapour baths. I found the use of them as con- 
venient as it was agreeable. Men and women have each their stated 
days for frequenting these public baths ; and, as the doors are never 
fastened, and there is no guard or porter to secure the entrance, 
the inhabitants of both sexes respectively make it a point of duty 
to avoid the approach to them on those days on which they are not 
exclusively set apart for themselves. Although I was perfectly 
aware of this custom, it had for the moment escaped my recollection, 
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when I, one evening, took a fancy to go to the bath, and it unfor- 
tunately happened to be one of the very days reserved for the 
females. I had scarcely entered, when, overwhelmed by the general 
clamour, I became sensible of my mistake. Whether from sur- 
prise, or from a feeling of curiosity, (I scarcely know which,) as I did 
not immediately retire, a crowd of women rushed towards me, some 
entirely naked, others only half-dressed, showing me the door with 
one hand, and with the other endeavouring to conceal their faces 
from my view. Without any further delay, I effected my retreat, 
and fled with the greatest precipitation; too happy to have escaped 
the observation of any men, who would, no doubt, have made me 
pay dearly for what they would have called my audacity, but which 
was, after all, a mere inadvertency on my part. 

Two of the gates of Cairo are remarkable for their architecture ; 
they are those of Bab-el-Fotoul and Bab-el-Nasr. The latter was 
constructed by order of Moez-ed-din-Allah, in commemoration of a 
victory of which he wished to perpetuate the remembrance. 


The citadel is built on the side of the mountain of Mokatam, 
which completely shields it on the south side; it is the work of 
Saladin. The approaches to it, from the town, are extremely easy, 
and the beautiful mosque which is built opposite to this fortress 
commands the entrance to it. ‘These fortifications, although re- 
paired by the French, are of no other use than to keep the popula- 
tion of Cairo in obedience. As for the other fortresses erected by 
the French, on the different heights which form the chain between 
Old and New Cairo and Boulac, they are no longer in a condition 
to repel European troops ; they are barely strong enough to defend 
the town from an attack of the Bedouins or Mamelukes ; they are, 
besides, much too numerous, and, consequently, require a very con- 
eiderable force to defend them. The citadel contains some beautiful 
remains of the palaces of the ancient sultans, which sufficiently 
prove the splendour of those now fallen, but formerly so celebrated, 
eastern provinces. 

From the top of this fortress there is a magnificent view, which 
embraces more than twelve leagues of country, and the variety of 
which delights the eye as much as its great extent strikes the ima- 
gination. As far as the eye can reach, are seen the waters of the 
Nile, winding through the plain, its banks carpeted with the richest 
verdure, and covered with numerous villages, which gracefully show 
themselves from amidst the clusters of date-trees by which they are 
surrounded. There are the mosques of Boulac, with their beautiful 
minarets ; there, the port of old Cairo, covered with a forest of 
masts and rigging; further on, the great pyramids of Gyzeh, the 
sight of which recals ages long past; and, still further, those of 
Saccarah and Dashour; and to this at once enchanting and ma- 
jestic scene, the sands of the desert form a dazzling boundary. 


What various reflections the first sight of this brilliant picture 
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gave rise to in my mind! What had this classic soil of Egypt, the 
cradle of civilisation and the arts, become under the hands of bar- 
barians ? What remained of the ancient religion, manners, and 
customs of this land, which had by turns seen those Pharaohs 
whose pride is recorded in our sacred writings ; of that dynasty of the 
Lagides, under the protection of which the literature and sciences of 
Greece so long flourished; and of that kingly people so great in 
history, and whose empire was universal, but has now passed away. 
At a later period, the voluptuous court of the caliphs; the warlike 
tent of the sultans, which shone resplendent here ; and, lastly, when 
the French armies had come to this illustrious soil to restore it, 
perhaps, to its former splendour, European policy opposed it, and 
replunged it into obscurity and barbarism. The peaceable inhabitants, 
happy on this head, at least, in their ignorance, never gave them- 
selves up to these recollections ; but they appreciated the adminis- 
tration of the French, and never ceased to regret it. 

Amongst the numerous canals which intersect the country, and 
add to its beauty, the most considerable is that which passes through 
Cairo, and afterwards fertilises the plain which extends to the east 
of Heliopolis. When the waters of the Nile are sufficiently high to 
flow into this canal, it is opened with great pomp. I remember 
having once been present at this ceremony, and having been exposed 
to the liability of paying dearly for the curiosity which had induced 
me to become a spectator of it. Scarcely were the dikes opened, 
when all the gun-boats on the river immediately commenced a 
general firing, in signal of rejoicing ; with astonishment we heard 
the balls whiz past us, as on a day of battle. This unforeseen 
danger, of which many of us with difficulty escaped being the 
victims, arose from a custom which is prevalent among the ‘Turks, 
of never unloading their cartouches during the time of war. The 
Grand Vizier, who was present at the féte, in a mosque erected, for 
the occasion, on the borders of the canal, vainly endeavoured to 
repress these excesses. ‘The tumultuous shouts of the crowd, and 
the incessant noise of the discharges, prevented his officers from 
making themselves heard ; and it was not until they had entirely 
exhausted their cartouches, that the soldiery ceased their destructive 
fire. 

In looking towards the desert, in the direction of this canal, you 
perceive a vast space, filled with a prodigious number of mauso- 
leums, which entirely cover the whole surface of the soil; it is the 
City of the Dead, the spot consecrated to the reception of the remains 
of those believers who have paid the tribute of nature. The number 
of those funeral monuments, and the elegant variety of their forms, 
give to the whole an extremely picturesque appearance. 

One of the many curiosities to be seen in Cairo is the famous 
Joseph's Well, hollowed in the rock, and of a very considerable 
depth, ‘This well, which is enclosed within the citadel, and is suffi- 
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cient to supply it with water in case of a siege, is the work of the 
celebrated Saladin, whose first name (Yousouf) it still bears. I 
descended it by a winding stair, cut in the living rock, and which 
leads to its source ; from thence my cicerone pointed out the open- 
ing to my notice, which, from that depth, looked like a mere speck, 
and had the appearance of a star, in the midst of the surrounding 
darkness. The water is raised to the summit by means of wheels 
moved by oxen, and from thence branches off into several small 
canals, by means of which it is distributed through the interior of 
the fortress. 


Cairo is the general depdét for all the merchandise of Europe, 
India, and Africa. The former is brought thither from Alexandria ; 
the latter comes through Suez and Kosséir, and by caravans from 
Abyssinia and Darfour. ‘The town itself possesses several manu- 
factories of morocco, silks, and cloths of the most beautiful quality, 
besides numerous goldsmiths’ shops. 

The Government having reserved to itself an exclusive monopoly 
of grains, no individual enters into this commerce without an espe- 
cial firman which authorises him to do so, and fixes the quantity he 
may be permitted to export. These firmans, from the exorbitant 
price which is demanded for them, form an abundant source of 
revenue to the Viceroy by whom they are granted. 

The bazaars, or public markets, although very rich in merchan- 
dise of every description, contribute very little to the embellishment 
of the city, because they are in general badly lighted, and the eye 
in vain seeks for that elegant display of goods which is seen in our 
European warehouses. ‘Taste, a quality so common in our country, 
is, generally speaking, scarcely ever to be met with among the 
Orientals ; a state of civilisation infinitely more advanced than that 
which they have yet attained, being requisite to develop and render 
it in any degree universal. 

I have frequently met, in the streets of Cairo, a procession, the 
appearance of which is, to a stranger, extremely gay and imposing ; 
it is on the occasion of a marriage, which every Musulman in easy 
circumstances invariably celebrates with great pomp. ‘The hus- 
band, mounted on a beautiful horse, opens the procession; next 
comes the bride, on foot, escorted by two other females, and 
all three swathed, like mummies, and scarcely retaining the sem- 
blance of human beings. ‘The wife dressed in white, covered with 

jewels, and her head crowned with flowers, walks slowly in the midst 
of her accolytes, whose black robes, from head to foot, render their 
appearance sepulchral. Music, if such a name can be given to a 
discordant concert of drums and trumpets, is an indispensable part 
of the ceremony. If to this you add a dozen of absurd-looking figures, 
armed with sticks, who bring up the procession, and disperse the 
crowd by the prodigal distribution of their favours, you will have a 
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complete idea of a Turkish marriage, as it is celebrated on the shores 
of the Nile. 

The climate of Cairo is very fine. The temperature rarely ex- 
ceeds a moderate degree of heat, the sky always brilliant, and the air 
extremely healthy. It is equally rare here as throughout the rest of 
Egypt, to meet with old men whose sight has not suffered greatly ; 
persons totally blind are very numerous, and those only retaining one 
eye, still more so. The strong reflection of the sun on the dazzling 
sands, the high temperature of the climate, and the habitual dryness 
of the air, sufficiently explain these frequent diseases of the eye. 
Our troops were attacked by ophthalmia, and, at a later period, 
brought this epidemic affection into England, which spread so 
quickly, and in such an alarming manner, that the Government found 
itself obliged to establish a hospital for the especial treatment of this 
disorder. A much more formidable disease, the plague, commits 
frequent ravages in Cairo; but it is a singular and extraordinary 
fact, that, on the 24th of June, St.John’s Day, the Franks, who, un- 
til that period, carefully shut themselves up in their own particular 
quarter of the town, whilst this epidemic rages, open their doors, as 
though every motive of fear had ceased. The truth is, that, from 
this day, the plague appears to lose its malignity, and does not 
again break out with any violence until the commencement of 
winter. In order to withdraw, from this fact, what may, at the first 
view, appear to savour a little of the miraculous, it should be ob- 
served, that, this epoch of the 24th of June coinciding precisely 
with that of the overflowing of the Nile, the general inundation 
which results from it, has, no doubt, a beneficial influence on the 
atmosphere, and purifies it from all pestilential miasma. 

There are no carriages seen at Cairo; but, in their stead, donkeys 
are stationed in every public place for the use of the inhabitants, in 
the same manner as hackney-coaches are in all our large towns, 
The pace of these animals is extremely agreeable, being a gentle 
trot ; and the charge for their hire is remarkably moderate. The pro- 
prietor or keeper places himself behind his beast, which he holds 
by the tail with one hand, whilst, with the other, he spurs it with a 
kind of goad in order to accelerate its pace. Thus escorted, and 
seated on a very high saddle, you may make your visits, and trans- 
act your business, for a very trilling expense. 

The caravansaries, or hotels for strangers, are scarcely less mu- 
merous here than the coffee-houses. ‘These latter are constantly 
filled with a crowd of idlers, who go there to take sherbet, smoke 
their pipes, see the dancing of the almeh, and, above all, to hear, 
from the mouths of strolling improvisators, those marvellous his- 
tories of which the ‘ Thousand and One Nights’ give an admirable 
idea, and the recital of which, always the same in substance, but 
varied in form, is the delight of Orientals of all ages, and constitutes 
their favourite pastime. The coffee which is served in these es- 
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tablishments, is not prepared at all according to the European cus- 
tom, and may rather be called a solid than a fluid. The grain, 
instead of being ground as with us, is pounded in a mortar, after 
having been well torrified,—the Turks believing this process to be 
less destructive to the bean, which opinion seems to have been con- 
firmed by recent experiments made in Europe. 

The caravans from Abyssinia and Darfour, bring annually to 
Cairo a great number of slaves of both sexes. I have sometimes 
visited the market in which these unfortunate beings are sold ; but 
the sight has always been most painful and revolting to my feelings. 
It is impossible to behold, without the deepest sentiment of pity, 
these unhappy creatures brought out from the caves in which they 
are confined, and exposed in the public bazaars like any common 
merchandise, the quality of which determines its price. ‘These 
wretched victims of human cupidity are often so weary of the yoke 
which oppresses them, and the barbarity with which they are treated, 
that they with tears supplicate you to purchase them, hoping, at 
least, by changing their chains, to ameliorate in some degree their 
miserable condition, Add to this picture the hideous features of 
the dealers, their copper-coloured complexions, the filthy appearance 
of their hair, their frightful grimaces, and their disgusting language ; 
and you may then form some idea of these revolting scenes, which 
the recent disasters in the Greek Islands are unfortunately again 
making but too common. 

The beauty of the Asiatic women, with which the harems of the 
East are filled, is a little exaggerated in Europe. ‘There are, no 
doubt, some surpassingly beautiful, and in general there are more 
pretty females seen, in proportion to their numbers, than in our 
climates ; but the period of youth is with them of very short dura- 
tion, and the freshness of that age lasts here but for a day. An ex- 
cessive embonpoint, which is no doubt occasioned by their seden- 
tary mode of life, tends at a very early age to weaken their charms, 
and destroy the elegance of their forms ; and they but ill understand 
that art, so judiciously exercised by our females, 


‘ De réparer des ans l’irreparable outrage.’ 


The Egyptians retain the appearance of youth much longer ; their 
complexion is indeed rather faded ; but they have magnificent eyes, 
very white teeth, and are, generally speaking, very well made. 
Women in easy circumstances are scarcely ever seen on foot : they 
go out mounted on mules, and so completely covered, that it is 
impossible to discover the slightest resemblance to a human form : 
the eyes alone are visible. 

Outside the walls of the town, and near the small arm of the 
Nile, which runs by the island of Roudah, opposite to old Cairo, is 
a beautiful plain, in which, during our stay, the ‘Turks and Mame- 
lukes performed the djerid exercise. The djerid is a kind of javelin 
without point ; and the skill in using it consists in throwing it at 
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your adversary, without striking yourself. This feat is always 
performed on horseback ; and it is difficult to say which to admire 
most, the boldness and grace of the horsemen, or the astonishing 
docility of their chargers, which seem really to be endowed with 
wonderful instinct. ‘Turks of a certain rank do not join in these 
trials of skill; but they honour them with their presence, and exer- 
cise a kind of patronage over them; and it is an object of great 
ambition amongst the subalterns to obtain the approbation of their 
chiefs, by the address which they display before them. 

In the neighbourhood of Cairo, at the distance of about half a 
league, are two considerable towns, those of Old Cairo and Boulac. 
The public establishments of this latter town are numerous and 
large, particularly the custom-house ; it is the depdt for all mer- 
chandise coming from Europe by way of Alexandria and Rosetta, 
as is the former for all that which is brought from Africa and 
Upper Egypt. 

Old Cairo is almost as ancient as Alexandria, and succeeded to 
all the splendour of that city, when it usurped its place as the 
capital of Egypt, as the city of the Ptolemies itself had formerly 
dethroned the proud Memphis. The Greek princes of Byzantium 
still reigned within its walls, when, in the eleventh year of the 
Hegira, (633 after J. C.,) it was taken, after a long siege, by Am- 
rou-ben-Aas, who imposed on it the faith of the Prophet. The 
name of Misr, which it then bore, very emphatically signified 
The Place, par excellence, as Rome was formerly called Urbs, or 
the City of Cities, when the sun, according to the poets, saw no- 
thing in its whole course so great as it. 

Amongst the number of edifices which, in this fallen city, still 
attract attention, is a small chapel, which is religiously believed, 
by the Christians of the country, to have been raised on the spot in 
which was deposited the cradle of the infant Jesus, at the time of 
the flight of the holy family from Egypt ; they also show a grotto 
which served as an asylum for the Virgin Mary. ‘The chapel is 
shown by Kopt priests, who are maintained there by the piety of 
the Franks. 

Joseph's Granaries are also included in the curiosities of Cairo. 
They are large buildings, in which is deposited by the Govern- 
ment all the corn set apart for commerce. Their construction is 
said to be of great antiquity. 

Cuarprer XVI. 

The Army receives an Order to proceed to Alexandria, a Detachment 
remains at Gyzeh—A detail of some of the Incidents which oc- 
curred in the Garrison up to the 7th of October—Pyramids of 
Gyzch—Heliopolis. 

On the 19th of August, the army received orders to proceed to 
Alexandria, which were immediately obeyed. A superior officer and 
some troopers were left at Gyzeh, to keep up the communication be-~ 
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tween Suez and Upper Egypt, and to correspond with the Grand 
Vizier and the authorities of Cairo. Brigadier-General Ramsay 
was charged with the command of this detachment. He retained 
under his orders two companies of the tenth regiment, two of the 
sixty-first, four hundred sepoys of the second battalion of the first 
Bombay regiment, a detachment of artillery, two twelve-pound 
pieces, an officer of engireers, sixteen sailors for keeping up the 
bridge, and, lastly, the troop of camels. 


The house of Mourdd Bey which, as I have before said, had 
been fortified by the French, was made the place of head-quarters. 
The European troops were lodged in this house, which was large 
and very commodious ; and posts were established in the town, and 
in the different avenues which led to it. 


The garrison did not contain a single Turkish troop ; thus, hap- 
pily for Gyzeh, our tranquillity was not disturbed for a single 
moment, during our stay there of nine months. 


The town of Gyzeh is large, and built on the left bank of the 
Nile, which is here extremely broad ; it is distant about a league 
anda half from Cairo, and three leagues from the Pyramids. ‘The 
house, which served us for head-quarters, and which was situated 
at the northern extremity of the town on a very fine quay, was sur- 
rounded by delicious gardens filled with orange-trees and flowers. 
The apartments were spacious, and the stables sufficiently large to 
accommodate three hundred horses. ‘The sepoys had their barracks 
to the south within gunshot of the European troops. 


The French had established large warehouses for artillery at 
Gyzeh, where we found a number of old Turkish cannons, stone- 
bullets, and other projectiles in iron. 

The eastern expedition had greatly civilised this country, and 
given to its inhabitants a very exalted idea of our European Go- 
vernments. In many places, they spoke a little French. The Kopts 
alone witnessed with pain the change in a state of things which as- 
sured to them the peaceful and lucrative monopoly of their skill and 
industry. They were, however, in some degree indemnified for 
their losses, by the various employments with which we charged 
them ; and they soon became sensible of how much they owed to 
the English troops, whose presence preserved them from the out- 
rages which the Turks would undoubtedly have committed against 
all those who evinced any devotion towards the French. Some 
were, it is true, in spite of our efforts, ill-treated ; but their number 
was very small, and we succeeded in saving the mass of the people 
from a re-action, which would have been terrible in its effects. 


Whilst the Indian army was advancing towards Alexandria, they 
learned that this place had surrendered, and that the garrison was 
on the point of returning to France. 

The campaign, therefore, was now completely atanend. A great 
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portion of the English troops had already received orders to sail. 
They left,—the war was terminated; and the re-establishment of 
public security now permitted all persons to indulge their long-re- 
pressed curiosity without fear, or to seek for those pleasures from 
which they had so long been compelled to abstain. The desire to 
visit the Pyramids was, above all, general ; people hastened to them 
in crowds, and thought they had never seen and admired them 
enough. It is worthy of remark, that the proportions of these 
gigantic works are so beautiful, that you are not, on first beholding 
them, sensible of their immense height, or of the enormous size of 
the stones of which they are constructed ; and it is only on reaching 
their base that you are enabled to form an accurate judgment of all 
the magnificence of these prodigious masses. No words can give 
an idea of the astonishment and admiration with which this imposing 
object inspires the beholder. 

I penetrated into the interior of the great pyramid of Cheops, the 
only one then open. (Another has, I believe, since been explored 
by Belzoni.) Finding it impossible to resist the ardent desire I felt 
to reach the summit, I made the attempt. It was not without great 
difficulty, however, that I succeeded in accomplishing my object ; 
being perfectly exhausted with fatigue, and in a state of giddiness 
difficult to describe, I inscribed my name on the door of this pyra- 
mid amongst those of the travellers who had preceded me in visit- 
ing it. 

On the 20th of September, we made an excursion by water to 
the city of Heliopolis, situated to the east of Cairo, in the desert. 
The beautiful obelisk of red granite which is still to be seen here, 
and which commemorates the time of the Roman dominion, was, at 
the period of our visiting it, in the midst of the general inundation. 

On the 26th, we received a letter from the Grand Vizier, brought 
by M. Stefano, his dragoman. The purport of it was, to demand 
permission of our General to send one of his officers, with a Turkish 
Commission, to make a list of the guns and ammunition left behind 
by the French. ‘The General gave his consent ; and, a few days 
after, the Commission arrived, made the inventory, and carried away 
the pieces. 

Mr. Hamilton, who belonged to the English embassy at Constan- 
tinople, Captain Leake of the Artillery, and Lieutenant Hayes of 
the Engineers, arrived about this time at Gyzeh, with the intention 
of making a voyage into Upper Egypt. For this purpose, they had 
a spacious djerm prepared for them, which we armed with several 
small cannon. These gentlemen left towards the end of September, 
taking with them a detachment of European soldiers, and some 
sepoys ; amongst these latter, they selected principally Hindoos, 
from having observed, that, in passing through Denderah, the sepoys 
of this caste had recognised several of their divinities sculptured on 
the walls of the temple. They hoped from this circumstance to be 
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enabled io throw some light on the religion of the ancient Egyptians, 
and its connection with that of the Hindoos. They did not, how- 
ever, obtain any satisfactory intelligence on this subject. The Ex- 
pedition proceeded as far as the Cataracts, and even passed them. 
The officers who accompanied it made an extremely beautiful chart 
of the course of the Nile, and brought back with them a valuable 
collection of drawings of the various monuments they had visited. 


On the 28th of September, the river was so much swollen as to 
caver the whole of the flat country. It is to this periodical inunda- 
tion, and to the fecundating quality of the mud which it deposits, 
that Lower and Middle Egypt is indebted, as it is well known, for 
the extreme fertility of its soil,—as rain scarcely ever falls in this 
country ; and, during the seventeen months of my stay there, I only 
once saw a very slight shower. 


Still, however, the waters of the Nile continued to rise, and its 
course was becoming every day more impetuous ; when, on the 7th 
of October, a part of the bridge of boats at Gyzeh gave way, and 
was carried by the current as far as Boulac, with the sepoy who 
was on duty there. We saw this unfortunate creature pass beneath 
our windows, still walking at his post, as though he were exposed 
to no risk. Our prompt assistance, however, released him from his 
dangerous situation. 

The same day we felt, also, a slight earthquake. The shocks, 
although powerful, happily caused very little damage, and did not 
last more than a few seconds. 


Cuaprer XVII. 


Description of the Mamelukes and Beys, and their influence in 
Egypt—Their conduct at the time of the Conquest of this Country 
by the French Army—The Turks attempt to get rid of them by 


Treason—Massacre of the Mamelukes at Aboukir—Conduct of 


the English on this occasion—Account of this Revolution. 


For many years the Beys, the masters of Egypt, which they had 
subjugated by their bravery, had divided amongst themselves the 
different provinces, and appropriated them to their own particular 
use. Under the sovereignty of the Porte, whose power they still 
recognised by name, they long continued to enjoy the real authority 
by means of an annual t;ibute to the Grand Signor, who never re- 
laxed, however, in his endeavours to put them down, until he became 
sensible of the inutility of his efforts. The slaves brought from 
Circassia, Georgia, and other Asiatic provinces, conducted by skil- 
ful chiefs, who were chosen from amoug their own body, had in- 
variably beaten the troops opposed to them, and, perpetuating their 
numbers by the recruits brought to them by slave-dealers, continued 
by their courage to maintain their position. They raised themselves 
from the lowest ranks of the militia to the highest honours, It 
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was, in fact, necessary to have been a slave, in order to become a 
bey. 

I knew but one who had obtained this dignity without having 
sprung from that origin: he was the son of Ibrahim Bey. All the 
others had been bought, and had served at first as simple Mame- 
lukes. Mohammed Bey, for instance, was only surnamed E/fy, 
which signifies a thousand, on account of his having been purchased 
for a thousand sequins. 


The beauty of these men is not less remarkable than their pro- 
digious strength and extreme bravery. They are excellent horse- 
men ; and, using their arms with astonishing dexterity, their sabre, 
which is of a finer temper than ours, becomes in their hands a for- 
midable weapon. I saw Soliman Aga, one of their officers, strike 
off the head of a buffalo of three years with a single stroke of the 
scimitar. 


At the time of the landing of the French army in Egypt, the Beys 
and their Mamelukes vigorously disputed the possession of the 
land. Their political existence, in fact, depended on it ; but the con- 
tending parties were too unequal, and European tactics conquered 
that which valour alone was unable to defend. 


Among the heroic actions by which this sanguinary warfare was 
signalised, one in particular was related on the part of the vanquished, 
which had astonished even the French themselves, much as they are 
familiarised with every kind of heroism and disinterested valour. 
On the memorable day of the Battle of the Pyramids, a brother of 
Sélim Abou-dahab, despairing, after several repeated charges, of suc- 
ceeding in cutting a passage through a square battalion, whose de. 
structive fire was committing dreadful havoc amongst his Mame- 
lukes, formed the generous resolution of sacrificing himself to the 
general safety. At the head of fifty of his men, who, inspired by 
his enthusiasm, had sworn to follow him to the last, he precipitated 
himself with fury on the enemy. Arrived in front of the ranks, a 
wall of iron stops them ; these brave men make their horses rear 
and descend on the bayonets, cut down with their scimitars the sur- 
rounding arms and weapons ; and, thus breaking through these for- 
midable lines, they meet a glorious death in opening a passage to 
their fellow-soldiers. ‘This exalted action, and many similar ones, 
of chivalrous bravery among the Mamelukes, were not, however, 
sufficient to prevent their defeat ; they might, however, in some de- 
gree, console them under it. The Battle of the Pyramids lost, they 
retired into Upper Egypt, as high as the cataracts, where the con- 
querors vainly pursued them. They were still there when the ar- 
rival of the English and the army of the Grand Vizier permitted 
them to quit the position they had so successfully maintained. 
They came to rejoin their allies, and again take possession of their 


property. 
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At first, nothing gave indication of the hostile intentions of the 
Turks towards them ; they seemed, on the contrary, to be particu- 
larly anxious to maintain the harmony which then existed between 
them ; but it was only the calm which precedes a storm. Weakened 
by the great losses they had sustained, the Mamelukes had, indeed, 
recruited their numbers, by slaves brought from Abyssinia and 
Georgia, and some French deserters, who appeared to be happy 
with them, if, indeed, it is possible to enjoy happiness after having 
sacrificed religion, honour, and country ; but these insufficient rein- 
foreements were far from filling the enormous voids which the 
enemy's steel had made in their ranks. The moment, there- 
fore, appeared favourable to the Turks striking the blow which 
should restore to them their ancient importance in Egypt, and this 
blow, of which they still delayed the execution, was to be nothing 
less than a general massacre of all the Beys ; this Machiavellian con- 
ception, worthy of the policy of the Divan, was encircled by so much 
mystery, and the secret so well kept, that not one of the intended 
victims entertained the slightest suspicion of the fate which awaited 
them. ‘The Vizier and the Reis Effendi treated them in the most 
friendly manner, and made them frequent presents, seeking, by this 
means, to lull them into confidence, and they succeeded. 


After the taking of Alexandria, the greatest number of the Beys 
thought it requisite to pay their respects to General Hutchinson. 
The army was on the point of quitting the country, and they were 
anxious to thank the chief before he left, for the assistance he had 
rendered them. ‘They repaired, therefore, to the camp near Abou- 
kir, where the Capitan Pasha was also encamped with a Turkish 
corps, not far from the fleet which was lying in the bay. 


The English General having received them with every mark of 
distinction, the Ottoman Admiral, who was present, affected similar 
sentiments towards them, and showed an intention of giving a pub- 
lic testimony of his sincerity. For this purpose he invited them to a 
splendid breakfast, which he had, he said, prepared for them on 
board his own ship. ‘The officers of the army, who were well ac- 
quainted with the perfidy of the Turks, and particularly of the per- 
sonage who so suddenly evinced so much affability and condescen- 
sion, vainly endeavoured to dissuade the Beys from accepting this 
equivocal invitation. They still persisted in going, and found on 
the shore the canoes belonging to the fleet, with a pretended guard 
of honour waiting to receive them. ‘They departed, accompanied by 
the Capitan Pasha ; a packet-boat arrived; the Capitan pretended to 
have received important despatches, and solicited permission to retire, 
for a few moments, to peruse their contents. He rowed off with the 
greatest speed, and, the moment he was no longer within pistol-shot, 
gave the signal for the general massacre. The Beys, surprised and 
exasperated, defended themselves with desperate courage. One of 
their officers, Soliman Aga, seized a Turk, and, using him as a 
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buckler, presented him to all the blows directed against himself, and 
thus saved his own life. But his brethren, overpowered by numbers, 
soon felt that all resistance was vain; they fell beneath the steel of 
the Osmanlies, and those who miraculously escaped the edge of the 
sabre, were conveyed on board the Admiral’s vessel, and made 
prisoners. 

The English troops, who had witnessed this frightful carnage, 
threatened the Ottoman camp with an attack, if they did not imme- 
diately restore the Beys either dead or alive. The Turks, intimi- 
dated, yielded to our demand ; and the Pasha most reluctantly be- 
held his prey torn from him. It is impossible to describe the 
horror and indignation which this brutal massacre excited through- 
out our army; and it was with the greatest difliculty that the 
troops could be restrained from charging the Turks. The admiral, 
justly alarmed, saw himself compelled to restore even the dead 
bodies of the unfortunate Mamelukes who had fallen beneath the 
poignards of his followers. These sad remains were trans~ 
ported to our camp, where they were interred with all the honours 
of war. 

Whilst the Osmanlies were assassinating at Aboukir, they were 
by no means'idle at Cairo. ‘They deceived the Beys by the most 
artful flatteries, distributing to them robes of honour, as a mark of 
distinction, and satisfaction for the services rendered by them durin 
the war, and, when they imagined they had sufficiently lulled their 
vigilance, suddenly attacked and massacred them without pity. 
As we heard from Gyzeh a brisk firing, and could even distinguish 
the light of the shots which issued from the windows of Old Cairo, 
where every thing appeared to be in motion, and as we could 
discern horsemen pursuing each other, we concluded that some up- 
roar had burst forth, of the cause of which we were ignorant, when 
M. Stefano, dragoman to the Grand Vizier, arrived, on the part of 
his master, with a message to General Ramsay, intreating him to 
stop Sélim Abou-dahab and his Mamelukes, if they presented them- 
selves near our station; because, as he said, Sélim, at the head 
of his people, had pillaged a Turkish caravan, journeying to 
Mecca, 

At eleven in the evening, a detachment of Mamelukes arrived, 
and requested permission to place themselves under the protection 
of the English. ‘Their wish was granted. These unfortunate 
creatures were in the most wretched condition; dying with 
hunger, overcome with fatigue, and covered with mud. Surprised 
by a body of Arnauts, they had only been able to find safety in 
flight ; and even this they would have had little chance of accom- 
plishing, had not their ferocious enemies been still more anxious 
for booty than for carnage, and thus lost the time that should have 
been employed in pursuing them, in disputing the possession of the 
spoils. The joy which they experienced at having escaped the fury 
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of the Turks, did not, however, calm the inyuietude which the un- 
certain fate of Sélim occasioned them. This Bey was not with 
them at the time of the unexpected attack, having been confined by 
the pain occasioned by a wound in the shoulder, received at the 
Battle of the Pyramids, which had re-opened. 


General Ramsay, indignant at such a detestable plot, and the 
base calumny by which the Vizier had endeavoured to influence 
him, ordered me to depart immediately for Cairo, to announce the 
arrival of Selim’s Mamelukes, under the command of Mohammed 
Aga, and to signify to the Grand Vizier, that he had taken them 
under his protection, until he should receive further orders from the 
Commander-in-chief. 


I departed ; but, on my arrival at Cairo, the Turks received me 
with a volley of muskets. Happily, however, I escaped them all. 
I proceeded to the house of M. Stefano, who immediately accom- 
panied me to the Reis Effendi, and from thence to the Grand Vizier 
himself. This latter listened to my message, praised my expedi- 
tion, and charged me to thank the General for the zeal he had 
evinced in this affair. He was happy, he added, that the Mame- 
lukes had fallen into his hands, not doubting that he would receive 
an order to give them upto him. ‘ But the General,’ said I, ‘ has 
taken them under his protection.’ ‘Itis precisely that,’ replied he, 
ironically, ‘ at which I am so much delighted ;’ and then, turn- 
ing towards the dragoman, gave orders for his preparing to 
accompany me, as the bearer of a message from himself to the 
General. 

The countenance of the Vizier did not deceive me. I easily per- 
ceived the fermentation which reigned amongst the Turks. All the 
avenues to the place were guarded, and numerous patroles paraded 
the street. The Government palace, .as well as that of the Reis 
Effendi, was filled with troops. 


I re-entered Gyzeh about seven in the morning, accompanied 
by M. Stefano, whom I immediately conducted to the house of 
the General, to whom I gave a circumstantial account of my 
mission. 

The dragoman communicated to him the Grand Vizier’s desire 
to obtain from him permission for the return of the Mamelukes 
to Cairo, under a solemn promise to forget their crimes, and not to 
treat them with any severity, exacting from them, nevertheless, the 
delivery of Selim into his hands. A positive refusal being the 
reply of the General to these terms, M. Stefano then demanded per- 
mission to see Mohammed Aga, which was granted. He tried, by 
the kindest and most conciliating expressions, to seduce him to his 
purpose, and to engage him to betray the retreat of Selim, but in 
vain. Mohammed replied, that he was ignorant of it. M. Stefano 
then used every endeayour to induce him to accompany him 
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to Cairo, and to persuade his Mamelukes to do the same : the Aga, 
however, only laughed at him. 


General Ramsay, who did not in the least doubt the scene which 
had been described as taking place at Aboukir, immediately sent an 
account of it, as well as of every thing which had passed under his 
own observation, to the Commander-in-chief, and begged to receive 
orders from him as to the manner in which he was to proceed. 
Troops were immediately sent to Gyzeh to reinforce our garrison, 
which was scarcely strong enough to secure the place from an 
assault. 

Sir John Stuart was ordered to depart for Cairo, for the purpose 
of compelling the Vizier to comply with the Commander-in-chief's 
demands in favour of the Mamelukes, and to induce him to release 
those whom he had retained prisoners at Cairo. General Ramsay's 
conduct throughout the whole affair was highly approved by Lord 
Hutchinson, who testified his satisfaction by a letter to him. 


This approbation was the more flattering to the General, as he 
had acted from the impulse of his feelings, and without any in- 
structions to guide him in this delicate affair. 

The Vizier, however, who still continued to attach great im- 
portance to the possession of Selim, sent Stefano to us with a fir- 
man, which gave to this Bey perfect security, both for his own 
person and those of his followers, if he repaired to Cairo. M. 
Stefano left this firman at Gyzeh, in the hands of the Turkish mes- 
senger, charged him to deliver it to the Bey and to await his reply, 
and promised to return himself. He did not, however, again make 
his appearance ; and the messenger also left us on the following day, 
under the pretext that the dragoman was ill, and that he was conse- 
quently obliged to rejoin him. At length, on the morning of the 
24th, a djerm arrived and stopped under our windows: it was 
Selim, who immediately sent one of his Mamelukes to General 
Ramsay to request_the favour of an interview with him. ‘The 
General deputed me %o receive him and conduct him to his house. 
On ‘entering *the ‘apartment, the Bey placed both his sabre and 
pistols on the table, and commanded his attendants to follow his 
example. He then advanced, and, with the greatest dignity, threw 
himself into the arms of the General, imploring his assistance 
againt the Turks, who persecuted him and his followers, and at the 
same time declaring that he surrendered himself to the English. 
He hoped, he said, that his confidence would be the less likely to 
be betrayed, as, since the landing of the army, the conduct of the 
Mamelukes had certainly merited the benevolence and aid which 
they had solicited. 

The General’s first step was that which humanity dictated: he 
welcomed the fugitive with that kindness, so natural to him, and 
immediately restored him his arms, saying, at the same time, that 
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it was as a friend, and not as a prisoner, he wished to receive him. 
He then informed him that he had collected his Mamelukes toge- 
ther under the command of Mohammed Aga for some days previous, 
that they were all in good health, but ‘very uneasy as to his fate. 
After having said this, he presented his hand to the Bey, who hastily 
seized, and pressed it with the warmest feelings of thankfulness. 
Selim was so much penetrated with gratitude at the kindness of 
this reception, that he always after gave the General the name of 
father, and myself, who had been the first to receive him, that of 
brother. He was perfectly exhausted with fatigue, and much 
weakened by fever, having been wandering in the deserts with a 
chief of the Bedouins of the tribe of the Ababdehs, who accompanied 
him to Gyzeh, and remained there until the departure of the Ma- 
melukes. By thus reaching our quarters in safety, he fortunately 
escaped the Turks who were in pursuit of him. 

The General then despatched a message to Mohammed Aga, who, 
with his Mamelukes, came to throw themselves at the fect of their 
beloved master. I never remember to have witnessed a more 
touching scene. The impression which it made on me will never 
be effaced from my recollection : it gave me a most exalted idea of 
the fidelity of these noble people, and moved every one present to 
tears. 

This interview having lasted some time, the General invited the 
Bey to retire to an apartment which he had prepared for him above 
his own, in order to repose after his fatigues, and to take the re- 
freshment of which he stood so much in need. 


Selim Bey was a man of about fifty, possessing a handsome 
countenance and commanding figure. Time, which had already 
greyed his beard, had yet taken nothing from the vivacity of his 
hazel eyes. His bravery was almost unparalleled, and his strength 
prodigious. The French, who had fully proved this, had changed 
his name from Abou-ddéhab to Beau-diable. 

I was sent to announce the arrival of Selim to the Grand Vizier. 
I first presented myself to the Reis Effendi, who gave me a polite 
reception, entreated me not to communicate the intelligence to any 
one, (fromthe fear,*no doubt, that it might come to the ears of the 
Mamelukes and defeat his projects,) and accompanied me himself 
to the house of the Grand Vizier, to which we were conducted by a 
numerous escort. 

The chief minister received me with great politeness, and ap- 
peared satisfied, (or at least feigned to be so,) with the intelligence 
of Selim’s being at Gyzeh. He begged that I would permit By- 
ram Bey, one of his principal officers, and his dragoman, whom 
he had charged with a message to the General and to Selim, to 
accompany me. I, of course, consented, and we immediately 
returned to Gyzeh. 
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The Vizier was a handsome old man, and, for his age, still ex- 
tremely active and vigorous. The accident by which he had been 
deprived of an eye, did not prevent his countenance from being 
very imposing ; this event, unfortunate as it was, afforded him an 
opportunity of gaining a noble victory over his passions. One of 
his officers, performing in his presence the exercise of the djerid, 
had the awkwardness to direct his weapon against the Vizier, and 
the misfortune to strike his face. ‘The officer believed himself lost, 
and instantly fled; the Vizier, however, caused him to be brought 
back into his presence, coolly admonished him on his imprudence, 
and, placing a purse in his hand, named him Governor of some 
distant town, with orders to quit Cairo immediately, fearing the 
spirit of revenge might take possession of him, and drive him to 
punish the man who had caused him so cruel a loss. This had 
happened several years before, at the period of my stay in Egypt; 
the officer still lived, and was in possession of his Government. 
Generally speaking, the Grand Vizier enjoyed an excellent reputa- 
tion; and I am induced to believe, that, in the whole affair of the 
Zeys, he had yielded more to circumstances, and the formal orders 
of his Government, than to his own inclinations. I have heard it said, 
by persons worthy of credit, that he was enjoined to have the Capitan 
Pasha beheaded, if that officer refused to obey his orders, and that 
the Capitan, in his turn, was authorised to get rid of the Vizier, if 
he saw him hesitate in executing the commands of the Porte. 

The Reis Effendi was also a very fine man, and in the prime of 
life. The elegance of his manners, and the cultivation of his mind, 
however, ill disguised the violence of his character, at once despotic 
and artful ; of which the Vizier himself suffered the yoke, without 
once suspecting it. I had known this diplomatist in London, where 
he had been sent by the Porte, in 1796; and this circumstance was 
by no means disadvantageous to me. Being at his house one 
morning, awaiting his reply to despatches of which I had been the 
bearer, my ears were assailed with the most horrible cries. I was 
seated at the moment near the Minister, who, remarking that | was 
approaching the window for the purpose of ascertaining the cause, 
said to me, ‘ Sit down, it is nothing; these people cry out on the 
slightest occasion.’ Not wishing to appear incredulous, I returned 
to my seat; but, on quitting the house, I was shocked at the sight 
of six dead bodies on the threshold of the door. ‘The heads of some 
were placed between their legs, of others under their arms; the 
former were Christians, the latter Mohammedans. I then under- 
stood what the nothing of the Reis Effendi signified. 


I arrived at Gyzeh with Byram Bey, chief of the Albanians, and 
M. Stefano, and proceeded immediately to the house of General 
Ramsay, to whom I presented my two companions. M. Stefano 
said to the General, that, Byram being an intimate friend of Selim’s, 
the Vizier had sent him, in the hope that he might be able to pre- 
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vail on him to return to Cairo, and, at the same time, again to 
thank the General for having communicated to him the arrival of 
the Bey. 


I was then sent by the General to apprise Selim of the visit of 
Byram Bey, and to ask if he would receive him. Selim consented 
to admit him; and the Chief of the Albarians was accordingly in- 
troduced into his apartment. He spoke to him of the friendly 
intentions of the Vizier towards him; assured him, on his own be- 
half, of his protection and kindness ; adding, that he would furnish 
him with every guarantee requisite for his security, if he would 
consent to return to Cairo. 


Selim, who was confined to his bed by a high fever, listened to this 
long discourse with considerable impatience, and, when at length it 
became his turn to speak, declared, with the greatest firmness, that he 
was too well aware of the habitual treachery of the Turks to rely, for 
a single moment, on their promises. ‘ Never,’ said he, ‘ will I be fool 
enough to permit myself to be taken thither; I will not quit Gyzeh, 
where I am under the protection of the English.’ Byram Bey 
renewed his entreaties; he assured him, on his honour, that the 
Vizier would treat him with the greatest distinction, and restore 
him allhis property. ‘ Restore it to me!’ cried Selim, ‘ and have not 
your Albanians, whom he sent against me, robbed me of every 
thing? If the intentions of the Vizier towards me are such as you 
describe, why did he send five hundred men in pursuit of me ? 
Was it to prove his friendship to me, or to revenge his pretended 
caravan? No, no, I am not to be deceived thus; I am here, and 
here I will remain.’ 

Still, however, Byram Bey continued to press his suit, and to 
entreat him to return to Cairo. ‘It is useless,’ replied Selim, 
‘nothing on earth can induce me to quit Gyzeh. Why should I go 
to Cairo? For what purpose?) Am I not in the house of an ally 
of the Porte?’ ‘ But,’ replied Byram, ‘the Beys, your brothers, 
are at Cairo, and have determined to undertake a journey to Con- 
stantinople, for the purpose of laying their claims at the feet of the 
Grand Signor. Would it not be better, both for them and your- 
self, that you should join them?’ ‘No,’ answered Selim, ‘ when 
they depart, I will follow them ; but until then, I remain here.’ 

Byram, finding that it was impossible to prevail on Selim to quit 
Gyzeh, bade him adieu, and returned to the General. He then, for 
the first time, laid aside the mask, and had the impudence to pro- 
pose to him, that he should compel Selim to return to Cairo. The 
General revolted at the idea of such a proposition, and sent back 
the emissary with disdain and contempt. 

Whilst this was taking place at Gyzeh, the Grand Vizier was 
endeavouring to persuade the Beys at Cairo that he was acting in 
concert with the English, and that every thing was decided as re- 
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garded them. These unhappy creatures believed him, and, in the 
hope of at least saving their heads, wrote and signed every thing 
he desired. It was by this means that a letter was extracted from 
them to the Grand Signor, in which they warmly praised the 
moderation of his Ministry, and solicited his Highness’s permission 
to lay their homage at the foot of the imperial throne. An emissary 
was immediately despatched to Selim, to obtain his signature to the 
letter ; but his suspicion had been excited against every thing that 
came from Cairo, and he positively refused to add his name to those 
of the other Beys. All these negociations having failed, the Vizier 
had recourse to presents, which General Ramsay returned with dis- 
dain. The Vizier next thought of addressing himself to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, and sent a deputation to him, consisting of M. 
Rosetti, Consul-General of Austria; a Mameluke officer, whom he 
had seduced over to his party; and a Turkish officer, charged to 
neglect nothing which might insure the success of the negociation. 
They were to endeavour to persuade Lord Hutchinson that the 
Beys had determined on returning to Constantinople, and also on 
taking with them the letter of which they were to give him a copy; 
that they threw themselves on the justice of his Highness, and 
entirely relied on his decision. General Ramsay, having been in- 
formed of this shameful deceit, sent an account of it to his Com- 
mander, and charged Rosetti with the despatch. 

Rosetti had played a very important part in Egypt, where he had 
resided for many years. Acute, artful, and insinuating, he had first 
been Consul of Venice, his native country, before the political ex- 
istence of that republic was destroyed, and afterwards of Austria 
and England, which double functions he at that time filled. He 
was applied to on all occasions of peculiar delicacy, and was espe- 
cially charged with our communications with India, by way of Suez 
and Kosséir. Held in equal estimation by the Turks and Arabs, 
he often appeased their quarrels, and put an amicable termination 
to their differences. ‘The Government, to whom he had rendered 
some important services, had given him the tenure of the village of 
Terrineh, situated between KahmAnieh and Cairo, on the left bank 
of the Nile. 


Arrived at head-quarters, Rosetti presented himself to Lord 
Hutchinson, with the other members of the deputation; but a 
confidential letter from General Ramsay had already preceded him, 
and put the Commander in possession of all the facts. He perused 
those of the Vizier and Mamelukes, and, then turning towards 
Rosetti, ‘In what quality,’ said he, ‘do you present yourself before 
me?’ ‘As the bearer of despatches from the Vizier andthe Beys.’ 
‘Go, and take back with you these presents ; I am not to be made 
the dupe of all these impostures.’ Saying this, he tore the de- 
spatches, and threw the fragments at the feet of the Turks; at the 
same time, ordering the messengers to quit his quarters instantly, 
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under pain of being arrested. ‘Then addressing Rosetti, ‘As the 
emissary of the Vizier, said-he, ‘I give you the same orders; but, as 
Consul-general of Austria, I am extremely happy to see you, and 
shall be glad for you to remain as long as may be agreeable to 
yourself.’ All their stratagems having failed, they at length resolved 
on having recourse to force. We received information that they 
were preparing an attack, to carry off Selim and his Mamelukes ; 
in consequence of which, we immediately began to take the necessary 
measures for our defence. 


It was not long indeed before we received intelligence that six 
hundred Arnauts had crossed the river; the posts were conse- 
quently doubled, the troops put under arms, and the night passed 
on the qui vive. 


Our garrison was extremely weak, and did not contain more than 
five hundred men, a portion of the European troops having been 
called to Alexandria. It was judged prudent, therefore, to remove 
the guns from the outer walls, and to concentrate our strength in 
the house of Mourid Bey, where we had established our head- 
quarters. Two large boats, manned with sailors, were detached to 
keep a look-out on the Nile ; and we held ourselves in readiness to 
march, after having first provided the Mamelukes, (amongst whom 
were several French deserters who had served in the Artillery,) with 
a piece of cannon, that they might be enabled to act in concert 
with us. 


On the 31st, Colonel H of the Engineers, and Colonel 
H of the Artillery, both attached to the military embassy to the 
army of the Grand Vizier, arrived at Gyzeh, charged with a mes- 
sage to General Ramsay, the purport of which was, a renewal of 
the solicitation that he would consent to deliver up Selim to the 
Vizier. This the General again absolutely refused, and expressed 
to these gentlemen, in very strong terms, his astonishment at their 
lending themselves to such dishonourable negociations. 

During this conference, a Turkish officer was brought before the 
General, who was recognised to be the husnadar or treasurer of the 
Vizier. He had been taken under the ramparts disguised as an 
Arab, and occupied in reconnoitring the strength of the Mamelukes : 
he had been seen to count the horses and horsemen who were en- 
camped near the head-quarters. This Turk underwent a strict 
examination, and was then delivered up to Colonel H , to 
be taken back by him to Cairo. The General signified tu the 
Vizier his astonishment and indignation at such conduct, and also 
his determination that the first of his officers who should again be 
discovered making a similar attempt, should be hung. This cir- 
cumstance caused us to redouble our precautions. 


The Beys, who were still prisoners at Cairo, regained courage on 
finding that nothing could induce General Ramsay to deliver up 
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either Selim or his Mamelukes. They sent us a secret emissary 
to thank the General, and to entreat him to pay no attention to 
any communication which might be made to him in their name 
through the Vizier, since, being prisoners, they were compelled to 
yield to every thing that was exacted from them. ‘They added that 
they had no hope but in the General, that he alone was able to 
save them. 

We learnt, meanwhile, that the Vizier had caused the citadel to be 
stocked with provisions, and that every inhabitant capable of bear- 
ing arms, was ordered to enlist himself. This evidently hostile 
measure excited our suspicion, and from that time all Turks were 
prohibited from entering Gyzeh without permission. 


On the 1st of November, we at length received, from General 
Baird, the despatch which we had been so impatiently expecting. 
The Commander-in-chief had added to it a letter to the Vizier, 
which General Ramsay, after having read, was to deliver himself 
immediately. It was written with great energy, and in French, and 
contained a formal demand that both the Beys and the Mamelukes 
should be restored to liberty and to their families, and reinstated in 
all their possessions. 

The letter was couched in such strong terms, that General Ram- 
say, knowing a considerable body was on its march to reinforce the 
garrison of Gyzeh, thought it prudent to await its arrival before he 
delivered it. 

Lieutenant Travers of the 86th, arrived at Gyzeh on the 3d, 
with another despatch, ordering General Ramsay to remain firm 
in refusing to give up Selim, and highly approving his noble 
conduct throughout the whole transaction. General Baird sent 
him at the same time an extremely flattering letter from Lord 
Hutchinson, who entreated him to accomplish what he had so well 
begun, and to unite himself with General Suart, in order to com- 
pel the Vizier to release the Beys and the Mamelukes. Lieutenant 
Travers also informed us of the near approach of the troops, who 
were advancing in boats, and whom he had passed in the morning. 


On the 4th, M. Stefano came to Gyzeh, with a message, on the 
part of the Vizier, to know if the General had not received a reply 
from the Commander-in-chief, to which the General returned a ne- 
gative answer. M. Stefano thought this delay extremely singular : 
the Capitan Pasha, he said, had sent to inform the Vizier, that Lord 
Hutchinson had written to him; and be thought this letter must have 
arrived. The General replied, that he had not yet received either 
an answer or a letter for the Vizier, but that, the moment it arrived, 
it should be forwarded to him without delay. 

M. Stefano was also charged to inform the General, how much 
the Vizier desired to see him at Cairo, and to beg, if it were im- 
possible for him to go himself, that he would send an officer with 
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whom he could communicate confidentially. The General replied, 
that, being rather unwell, he could not comply with his Highness's 
request, but that he would send his chief staff-officer. 


Major Harvey consequently set out for Cairo, a few minutes 
after, and presented himself to the Grand Vizier, who said to him, 
that, as far as regarded the massacre of the Beys by the Capitan 
Pasha, it was certainly very shocking ; but that he was perfectly 
innocent of it, and that it was impossible for him to remedy the 
evil. ‘I have been informed, added he, ‘that the Commander-in- 
chief, Lord Hutchinson, has written to me: no letter, however, has 
yet reached me!! What is it you require of me? I am desirous 
of terminating this unfortunate affair amicably, and of making 
General Ramsay a mediator between Lord Hutchinson and myself ; 
for,’ added he, ‘if the Commander-in-chief persists in demanding 
the release of the Beys, I will not conceal from you that my 
troops are resolved to repel force by force. 

Major Harvey replied, that General Ramsay had just received 
the letter in question, and that he purposed delivering it in person 
on the following day, if his health permitted; that it was by no 
means his intention to present himself at Cairo with troops ; and 
that he hoped matters might be arranged without such an alter- 
native. 

The eighty-sixth regiment having at length arrived, Lord 
Hutchinson's letter was immediately forwarded to the Vizier. It 

yas to Major Harvey that this commission was again entrusted. 
He found the Vizier without his usual guards, having no one near 
him but the Reis Effendi, dragoman, and some other officers. On 
the approach of the Major, every one retired, with the exception of 
the Reis Effendi, who was to serve as an interpreter, although the 
Major spoke French extremely well. 

The Vizier opened the despatch, and, after looking at the signa- 
ture, handed it over to the Reis Effendi, who translated it word for 
word. He listened to the end with the greatest attention, and 
without uttering a single word. When the reading was finished, 
he clapped his hands; a pipe was brought to him which he began 
to smoke, then, turning towards the Major, he asked him, with 
some emotion, if General Ramsay had ever heard it said that he had 
massacred a single Bey since they had been in his power. ‘ No,’ 
replied the Major, ‘the General is, on the contrary, extremely 
astonished. that such a report should have been made to Lord 
Hutchinson.” ‘ In that case, answered the Vizier, ‘ the Commander- 
in-chief has been led into error. I am happy, nevertheless, at 
having received this letter: it is such a one as he ought to have 
written under such impressions ; but he is ignorant of the truth. I 
have treated the Beys with all the kindness and consideration 
possible. They are satisfied, and as happy as is compatible with 
their situations. They have even written to the Grand Signor to this 
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effect, and to request his permission to go to Constantinople for the 
purpose of laying their allegiance at his feet. I regret much that 
General Ramsay should have been prevented from coming to-day, 
but beg him from me to indemnify me for this disappointment, to- 
morrow, if possible. I am anxious that all this should be arranged, 
and sincerely hope that I may succeed in my endeavours.’ 


On the 6th, General Ramsay, finding that the Vizier was desirous 
of having an interview with him, thought it his duty, particularly 
after the courteous manner in which he had received the letter, to 
comply with his wish. He therefore proceeded to Cairo, accom- 
panied only by the Major. 

The Vizier was, as on the preceding day, alone with the Reis 
Effendi. In the course of the conversation, his Excellency entered 
into long details on the history of the Beys and the Mamelukes. 
Originally slaves, he said, they had usurped the government of 
Egypt and all its revenues ; that already, for several years before 
the arrival of the French, they had in fact shaken off the Ottoman 
yoke; that, in spite of all the sacrifices made by the Porte in their 
favour, its sovereignty was odious to them ; that the ingratitude of 
their conduct was most revolting, and that it was time to put some 
check to it. ‘ Still,’ added he, ‘I am well convinced of the senti- 
ments entertained by my Court towards yours ; and, my determina- 
tion to maintain that friendship which now exists between them 
being friendly and openly declared, I cannot believe that you feel 
sufficient interest for the Beys, to disturb that harmony which sub- 
sists between us. My feelings would lead me to do every thing for 
your nation ; but I find myself in a delicate situation as regards the 
demand made by the Commander-in-chief ; for I have communi- 
cated the purport of his letter to the Beys, who have all declared 
that they would rather remain with the Turks than be handed over 
to the English ; that the Ottomans are their natural masters, and 
that they will have no others. What then can Ido? Can I force 
them against their will?’ The Vizier concluded by begging the . 
General to go and see them, and himself endeavour to persuade 
them to accede to Lord Hutchinson’s wishes. 

The General, who, on the day before, had received a message 
from Ibrahim, by which that Bey had announced to him the snare 
which was laid for him, gave a positive refusal to this proposal. He 
said, that he had no orders to treat with the Beys, that his instruc- 
tions on this head were positive, and that he must strictly confine 
himself to them, and, adding that he should immediately communi- 
cate his Excellency’s refusal to the Commander-in-chief, took his 
leave of the Vizier. On his arrival at Gyzeh, he sent off two sepoys 
to General Baird, to whom he forwarded an account of the interview 
he had had with the Vizier. 

I have not preserved a copy of Lord Hutchinson’s letter, which I 
regret exceedingly, as it did him great honour. ‘The unfortunate 
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prisoners placed much dependence on the exertions of this generous 
and worthy commander in their behalf. ‘The news of his departure, 
therefore, which was announced to us as being very near, seemed to 
augur ill for the issue of these negociations, and greatly afflicted 
both the Beys and the army. If, at least, he had been replaced by 
General Stuart ; but, unhappily for the Beys, this was not the case. 


On the 13th, at one in the afternoon, General Stuart arrived from 
Alexandria, with an order from the Commander-in-Chief, that the 
Beys should be delivered up to him without delay. He immediately 
proceeded to the house of the Vizier, who again sought to gain 
time ; but Sir John signified to him that his orders were positive, 
that he would grant him one day to determine, and that, that 
passed, he should then be obliged to act accordingly. The Vizier, 
seeing that he would listen to nothing, at length yielded, and gave 
the prisoners their liberty. They arrived at Gyzeh, and were re- 
ceived by the garrison with military honours. The Mamelukes, to 
the number of three thousand, were conducted by from ten to twelve 
Beys, at the head of whom was the venerable Ibrahim. 


Before this resolution was taken, Captain Vincenzio Taberna, 
aid-de-camp to General Stuart, and performing the office of inter- 
preter, was summoned by the Vizier, whose answer he had been 
sent to receive, to his presence. ‘ Vincenzio,’ said he to him, ‘ we 
are old friends : look at these purses, (pointing to several which were 
lying on the table before him,) they are all yours; but answer me 
frankly, do you think, if I send the Beys to Salahieh,* the English 
will attack me?’ Vincenzio eagerly dissuaded him from this 
scheme. ‘ As for your gold,’ said he, ‘ I want it not ; but, if I am to 
give you my advice, believe me, you have not a moment to lose : 
give up the Beys immediately, or our army will march against you. 
General Baird is advancing, and the artillery is already at Terraneh.’ 
These words frightened the Vizier. He did not reflect on the inun- 
dation which covered the country, or he would have felt convinced 
that it was impossible for the army to make the slightest movement ; 
and, had he once got the Beys to Salahieh, every thing would have 
been lost. 


This Vincenzio Taberna had, in his youth, been made prisoner by 
the Barbaresques. He was, by birth, a Piedmontese, and had been 
sold as a slave to the celebrated Ali Bey. His probity, candour, and 
courage, gained him the esteem of his master, who made frequent 
efforts, but in vain, to convert him to the faith of the Koran. One 
day, Ali said to him, ‘ Taberna, I have a vessel at Rosetta, which I 
wish to send either to Leghorn or Genoa ; I offer you the command : 
she bears a rich cargo; you will sell it, and bring me back in ex- 
change the productions of your own country, and you will profit 





* A town situated on the confines of the desert of Syria. 
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by the occasion, to see your family again; but can I place 
confidence in you, and will you engage to return?’ Vincenzio ac- 
cepted the proposition with gratitude and delight, promised to re- 
turn, and was faithful to his word. . He rejoined his master, and, in 
a few words, gave him an account of his proceedings : ‘The sale has 
produced so much, I have spent so much, and here is the remainder.’ 
This fidelity, so uncommon, only rendered him still dearer to Ali 
Bey. At the death of his patron, Taberna attached himself to the 
Mamelukes, fought with them against the French, and was wounded ; 
and, when the English expedition landed on the shores of Egypt, he 
joined the army, was put on the staff, and rendered many important 
services. This man, whom a long residence amongst the Turks had 
enabled to study it to the bottom, understood the character of this 
pres perfectly, and knew well how to take advantage of this 
nowledge. 

On their arrival at Gyzeh, the Beys repaired to the house of Ge- 
neral Ramsay, who had prepared refreshments for them. The Vi- 
zier had sent some Turkish officers with them, not yet despairing 
of being again able to seize his prey. He thought by the lesson he 
had given the Beys before they left Cairo, to prevail on them not to 
remain at Gyzeh, and even to persuade the English that it was their 
desire to return to him. As long as the Turks were present, they 
were most careful to restrain and dissimulate the joy they felt 
at being with us. ‘Towards noon, the officers, seeing that they were 
in no hurry to return, reminded some of the Beys that it was time 
to depart. The proposal was communicated to General Stuart. 
* Yes,’ said he, ‘ indeed, the boat which awaits the Turks, has been 
ready for some time. As for the Beys, they remain with me.’ 


The officers were quite dismayed at this decision, and dreaded 
the anger of the Vizier, who ought not, however, to have anticipated 
any other result. 

The djerm had scarcely quitted the shore, when the Beys gave 
themselves up to all the emotions which overpowered them. It 
was an explosion of joy, and exclamations of gratitude; they no 
longer put any bounds to the expression of their happiness; and 
their delight was still increased, when they saw themselves sur- 
rounded by those of their brethren who had escaped the massacre 
at Aboukir. 

The remainder of the year was employed in negociations with the 
Vizier, for the purpose of getting them reinstated in their privi- 
leges, and the possessions which belonged to them in Upper Egypt. 
But sometimes his Excellency promised, sometimes’ refused, and 
at others pretended to be awaiting a decision from Constantinople. 
General Stuart, wearied with all these pretexts, was beginning to 
give evidence of his impatience, when he learned the recall of Lord 
Elgin, to whom the negociations with the Divan had been intrusted, 
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Another circumstance most adverse to the interests of the Beys also 
happened at this period. Unfortunately for them, General Hutch- 
inson gave up the command of the army, which passed over to 
Lord Cavan. 


Towards the commencement of the year 1802, Mr. Stratton, 
secretary to the English deputation at Constantinople, arrived at 
Alexandria from that capital, and announced himself as being in- 
vested with authority to empower Lord Elgin to recommence the 
negociations relative to the affair of the Beys. 


On the 19th of January, he landed at Gyzeh, accompanied by the 
new Commander-in-chief, and they were saluted on their arrival by 
the artillery of the garrison. 


The Beys, who had been informed of Lord Cavan’s arrival, soli-« 
cited permission from Generals Stuart and Ramsay, to furnish a 
house for him ; but, to their great regret, and from motives of which 
I am ignorant, he preferred residing at Cairo, which appeared to 
augur ill for the success of the negociations he was going to open. 

Lord Cavan and Mr. Stratton paid a visit to the Beys, and then 
immediately entered upon their conference with the Grand Vizier, 
The unhappy Beys had also the misfortune to see themselves de- 
prived of the assistance of General Stuart, who had always shown 
himself their sincere friend. This worthy officer had done every 
thing in his power for their interests, At the moment of his being 
about to embark to cross the Nile, he received a kick from his 
horse, which obliged him to return to his house, and to keep his 
room for several days, and consequently prevented him from being 
present at the conferences, and defending the cause of the Beys. 
This accident also deprived Lord Cavan of the assistance of a man, 
who, being perfectly acquainted with the whole affair, and possessing 
a noble character, would have rendered him very great service. 

Osman Bey Banlisy, Mohammed Bey Elfy, and Achmet Bey, 
all three amongst the number of those who had escaped the mas- 
sacre of their comrades at Aboukir, arrived from Alexandria on the 
21st, and encamped with their Mamelukes near the port of Embabé, 
to the north of the town of Gyzeh. 


On the 23d of January, the Beys began to feel how little reason 
they had to hope for a happy issue to the negociations in their behalf, 
and to be fully sensible of the great ascendancy which the Vizier 
had gained. Of this they were fully assured after an interview 
which took place between Lord Cavan and Ibrahim, who im- 
mediately convoked a meeting of his brethren, and resolved with 
them on retiring into Upper Egypt. 

General Stuart was greatly irritated at what had passed, and said 
to Lord Cavan, that, since things were going on so badly, he felt it 
his duty, as a man of honour, to inform the Beys of it, in order that 
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they might be prepared against any surprise. But their measures 
had been already taken. ‘They left us, and went to encamp near 
the Pyramids. Never was a man more affected than General 
Stuart, at this unfortunate and unexpected issue. What motives 
could have induced the English commissioners to act in this man- 
ner? It is to me inexplicable ; but of this I am certain, that the 
Beys and Mamelukes were cruelly deceived in their hopes. Lord 
Cavan and Mr. Stratton had no doubt received positive instructions 
from their Government, who must certainly, on this occasion, have 
been very much deceived as to the real state of things. I am con- 
firmed in this opinion, from the circumstance of many attempts 
having been afterwards made to renew the negociation in favour of 
the Beys ; attempts, however, which failed, as the Turks had ob- 
tained their end. 


The whole garrison of Gyzeh participated in the grief of the 
General ; and it was with the most lively emotions of pain that we 
saw these noble men depart. Nothing could be more affecting 
than our separation. From the month of October, we had lived 
constantly together in the most uninterrupted harmony. How su- 
perior were the Mamelukes to the Turks, frank, upright, generous 
and brave, every thing was in their favour. We looked on them 
almost as countrymen; the grief which we felt at their departure 
may therefore readily be imagined. 


Before quitting Gyzeh, Selim Bey came to take leave of General 
Ramsay, and to express his gratitude for the uninterrupted kindness 
both he and his followers had received from him ; he assured him, 
with tears in his eyes, that he should never cease to entertain the 
most grateful remembrance of him. Before taking leave of him, 
he begged the General to accept, as a feeble testimony of his friend- 
ship, a Roman medallion of gold, which he had had in his posses- 
sion many years. ‘Keep it,’ said he, ‘in remembrance of one who 
owes you every thing; it is the only thing I now possess, worthy 
of your acceptance.’ 

In the evening, the General returned his visit, and found him 
seated under a tree, surrounded by his Mamelukes. The Turks 
had not left them a single tent. The General seized with avidity 
the opportunity for offering Selim a present which was likely to be 
acceptable to him, and ordered me immediately to send him a dozen 
tents, of which he entreated his acceptance. 


The Beys departed; having previously, however, announced to 
General Stuart, that, since they found themselves abandoned by 
Lord Cavan, they considered themselves free to act as they should 
think best; that out of deference to the English they would not 
attack the Turks before they reached Syout, that they would not 
stop until they had arrived there, but that they must repel force by 
force, if the Osmanlies should annoy them on the road, 

















THe SunBEAM.* 


Tuov art no lingerer in monarch’s hall, 

A joy thou art, and a wealth to all! 

A bearer of hope unto land and sea— 
Sunbeam ! what gift hath the world like thee ? 


Thou art walking the billows, and ocean smiles— 
Thou hast touch’d with glory his thousand isles ; 
Thou hast lit up the ships, and the feathery foam, 
And gladden’'d the sailor, like words from home. 


To the solemn depths of the forest shades, 

Thou art streaming on through their green arcades, 
And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow, 
Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 


I look’d on the mountains—a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array : 
Thou brakest forth—and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 


I look’d on the peasant’s lowly cot— 
Something of sadness had wrapt the spot ;— 
But a gleam of thee on its lattice fell, 

And it laugh’d into beauty at that bright spell. 


To the earth’s wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like the rose’s heart ; 

And thou scornest not from thy pomp to shed 
A tender smile on the ruin’s head. 


Thou tak’st through the dim church-aisle thy way, 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day, 
And its high pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are bath’d in a flood as of molten gold. 


And thou turnest not from the humblest grave, 
Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 
Thou scatterest its gloom like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 


Sunbeam of summer ! oh! what is like thee ? 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea !— 

One thing is like thee to mortals given, 

The faith touching all things with hues of heaven ! 





* From Mrs. Hemans’s volume of Poems, just published, 
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An ORATION, DELIVERED BEFORE THE Mepico-BoTaNICAL 
Society or Lonpon, Oct. 12, 1827. 


By John Frost, F.A.S., F.LS., FHS. 


Seven years have now nearly elapsed since the foundation of the 
Medico-Botanical Society of London ; instituted in consequence of 
the almost total neglect of the study of botany by the members of 
the medical profession, and which, as a branch of science, has claims 
of the first importance on their attention. It can scarcely be cre- 
dited, that, till January, 1821, there existed no institution for the 
sole purpose of ascertaining the qualities and properties of plants as 
applicable to medicine ; till then, it was considered, that, if the syste- 
matic names of the plants, mentioned in the catalogue of the ‘ Ma- 
teria Medica,’ published by the Royal College of Physicians, were 
known to the student, he possessed a competent knowledge of 
botany. 

To show that this superficial kind of botany had, in fact, no pre- 
tension to the science, and that it is necessary for the student in 
medicine to examine plants by stated rules, and arrange them ac- 
cording to a distinct system, was one of the objects of the founders 
of this Institution. 

To demonstrate that the uses and effects of plants were imper- 
fectly, and often erroneously described, and, of course, incorrectly 
known, and to remedy these defects, was another. 

To promulgate, from time to time, by publication, such discoveries 
as are made with regard to the application of plants to the curing 
of diseases, is the principal object of your Society; and, when it is 
considered, that it comprehends the medical botany of all countries, 
and, therefore, will convey important information to every nation, 
you must allow, with me, that it deserves the greatest encouragement, 
You are, in fact, Gentlemen, investigating an untrodden path, and 
one which is replete with new subjects, created for the glory of God 
and the service of the human race. 

The medicinal virtues of the vegetables indigenous to this coun- 
try, have never been studiously nor satisfactorily examined, and the 
properties of many are accidentally made known to individuals, who 
are incapable, by reason of their want of education and habits of life, 
to put forth their information to the world. 


The traveller, in exploring new countries, finds herbs always re- 
sorted to by the natives as their medicines ; and, though living in the 
most uncivilized state, they employ them advantageously for the 
relief of those maladies to which they are subject. ‘The brute crea- 
tion are, by instinct, enabled to select certain plants as medicines, 
at particular seasons; and the innumerable variety of vegetables, 
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which pervade every part of the world, excites the attention of the 
naturalist, and ought equally to attract the notice of the medical 
practitioner, who seems to think, that, when he has obtained his 
diploma, he has then acquired sufficient knowledge, and needs no 
further accession to his stock, as in his youth he only attended to such 
studies, certificates of having diligently followed which are required, 
either by the College of Surgeons or the Company of Apothecaries, 
before he could be admitted to an examination, to qualify him to 
practise the healing art. Your most excellent President, Gentlemen, 
last year, as I then stated, enacted a most desirable regulation, 
respecting the candidates to serve in the medical department of the 
army, which has made botany a sine qua non for that service. On 
inquiry, I find he has, as Lord Rector of Marischal College, insti- 
tuted a similar wise rule there. It is to be hoped, that such a good 
example, set by Sir James M’Grigor, will be followed, both by the 
College of Surgeons and Company of Apothecaries, because medical 
botany is equally important to the surgeon and the apothecary. 
It may here be mentioned, that the universities of the Continent and 
Edinburgh have long insisted on the study of botany by graduates 
in medicine. Whatever charms or uses the science may have, or 
claims on the attention of the student in physic, it will never be 
followed, until it is made imperative, and then he will become 
acquainted with it as a matter of necessity, and, consequently, ob- 
tain a competent knowledge of it; the surgeon would be able to 
direct more desirable vegetable applications; and the apothecary 
understand better the preparation of those plants which are enume~ 
rated in the list of the Materia Medica, besides having it in his 
power to instruct the herbalist, as to the proper period for collecting 
herbs for medicinal purposes; and the medical practitioner would, 
in general, be able to command more suitable medicines than he can 
at present, because the field of medical botany has been so imper- 
fectly explored. How little medical men and students know of this 
subject, may be discovered by conversing with them; and the 
errors they constantly commit, with regard to vegetable substances, 
need not any comment. It appeared desirable to lay so important 
an object, as the education of the rising generation of medical 
students in botany and its application to physic, before you, in 
order that some means might be devised, to procure a legislative 
enactment respecting it, or rather to point out, to the College of 
Surgeons and Company of Apothecaries, the necessity of making a 
regulation, requiring certificates of attendance on one or more 
courses of lectures on botany. By such a salutary rule, not only 
would a knowledge of the science be gained by every student, but 
he would be able afterwards to benefit his fellow-creatures thereby, 
and become an ornament to his profession. It certainly is the 
bounden duty of those whom the Legislature has intrusted with 
the education of the students in medicine, to see that they are 
acquainted with all those collateral branches of study which are 
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connected with it. Your President, Gentlemen, did not recommend 
candidates, for a qualification to practise in the army, to make them- 
selves acquainted with botany; but he promulgated an order from 
the Board, of which he is the distinguished director, that no person 
should be admitted to an examination without due attendance there- 
on, and producing certificates thereof. He was well aware, that the 
only plan to render his views really useful, was to enforce them ; as 
what is left to choice, especially in matters of study and application, 
is generally totally neglected. A familiar example of the truth of 
this observation, is to be found with respect to a boy at school, who 
would not learn the classics if he were not obliged, and who, in 
after-life, does not regret it, as he then finds the value of them ; so 
it will prove to those medical students who have been obliged to 
qualify themselves so generally, as they will become the better prac- 
titioners, and, of course, be more successful in the treatment of 
diseases, and, therefore, render greater advantages to mankind : 
then they will feel and acknowledge the real value of Sir James 
M’Grigor’s regulations with respect to the service. Many of them, 
destined to visit different parts, will have innumerable opportunities 
of calling their botanical knowledge into action, and become a credit 
to themselves and their country. 


Here I would pause a moment, to offer a grateful tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of that illustrious member of the royal family, 
whose loss this nation, and the army in particular, deplore; I mean 
the excellent and ever-to-be-lamented Duke of York, a prince 
whose virtues and good actions have been excelled by none, and 
equalled by few. His Royal Highness took a deep interest in the 
objects of this Society, from a conviction of their real advantages 
to mankind, which, through the medium of the medical department 
of the army, were greatly to be advanced. Since our last annual 
commemoration, death has removed that amiable and noble Prince 
from us; that bereavement was especially severe to the Members 
of this Society, who felt that they had lost their august patron, who 
had lent his protecting arm to support the objects of the Medico- 
Botanical Society, because he foresaw the ultimate good that would 
result from the prosecution of them. ‘The Society endeavoured to 
express their grief and deep sympathy in the universal feeling, by 
voting an address to our most sacred Sovereign, which his Majesty 
was graciously pleased to receive, as a humble tribute of the heart- 
felt sorrow of the Members of this Society. ‘The memory of the 
Duke of York will long be cherished by every well-wisher to his 
country : 


‘Si queris monumentum, circumspice.’ 


Having endeavoured to discharge the melancholy duty to departed 
worth, I shall proceed to notice such particular events as have trans- 
pired during the past session, in the order in which they occurred. 


The readiness and condescending kindness with whick his Royal 
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Highness, William Henry, Duke of Clarence, now Lord High 
Admiral of Great Britian, was pleased to become a Patron, and, 
subsequently, to supply the place of his late brother, must be highly 
gratifying to every Member of this Society. His Royal Highness 
would not have given his valuable countenance and support to this 
Institution, had he not been satisfied that its objects were of the 
first importance to the medical department of the royal navy, the 
officers of which, stationed at various parts of the coasts of the 
world, ought to be conversant with botany. The health of a crew, 
in many cases, would be materially preserved by the judicious 
employment of herbs : for the truth of this remark, in an extended 
sense, I would refer you to the introduction of that prepared vege- 
table called sauerkraut. All those important considerations, which 
are applicable to the medical department of the army, are equally 
so to that of the navy. What opportunities are not afforded to the 
officers of the latter service, to explore the native medicines of the 
places they may visit, and render them useful in the curing of dis- 
eases. How desirable it would be, that certificates of attendance on 
botany, should be required from candidates to practise in the medical 
department of the royal navy; and the result of such an order, 
would, in a few years, prove its value, as the maladies incident to 
seamen would be more successfully treated. The benefit the navy 
has already experienced, by the revival of the distinguished office 
of Lord High Admiral, in the person of the Duke of Clarence, even 
during the short period his Royal Highness has discharged its 
arduous duties, is felt and acknowledged. It must be very gratifying 
to you to find, that this distinguished Prince has taken your Society 
under his protection; and I trust, Gentlemen, you will, on all 
occasions, testify to his Royal Highness the high sense you entertain 
of this especial mark of his favour. 


It will be pleasing to you to hear, that your President, Sir James 
M’Grigor, has suggested a most valuable plan for carrying into 
effect the noble object of collecting together the medicinal plants of 
every quarter of the globe, arranging them geographically, with 
their scientific and provincial names attached to them, together 
with their properties and doses ; and of allowing the medical officers 
of the navy and army to have access to them at proper hours, gra- 
tuitously, and to make themselves acquainted with the medical plants 
of any place, to which they may be bound before their departure. 
Sir James has thus given you a hint, which, if followed up, will be 
productive of the utmost service to those departments; and it only 
remains for every Member to exert himself, to put into execution 
such a laudable design; and it will act as a farther stimulus, to 
acquaint you, that Sir James M’Grigor has commenced the work, 
by directing the officers, stationed in the different British Colonies, 
to transmit the plants, used by the Natives as medicines, to the 
Society. 
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That justly-renowned hero, who has led on the British army so 
frequently to victory, and has rendered this country and the world 
such signal services, as must be ever gratefully remembered, and to 
whom his Majesty has confided the important office of Commander- 
in-chief, convinced of the utility of the Medico-Botanical Society, 
added his name to your list ; and the handsome terms in which the 
Duke of Wellington expressed himself on that occasion, must be 
fresh in your recollection. 

The benefits of your Institution are not confined to any nation or 
clime, but are calculated to diffuse themselves over the habitable 
regions of the globe. Nothing can be a stronger proof of the esti-. 
mation in which your Society is held, than the flattering manner in 
which his Majesty the King of Bavaria, his Majesty the King of 
Wiirtemberg, his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Sussex, Cambridge, and 
Gloucester, and the Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, have severally 
added their illustrious names to your list. Such a splendid acces- 
sion of noble personages, has rarely or never fallen to the lot of any 
Society, in the short period of one year; and it must afford the 
highest satisfaction to every Member, to hear of the countenance 
and support of such august patrons of science, in furthering the 
welfare of the Medico-Botanical- Society; besides whom, several 
noblemen have been elected Fellows during the past session. 

I have the heartfelt pleasure of informing you, that his Majesty's 
Secretaries of State for the Foreign and Colonial Departments, 
have signified their readiness to promote the objects of your Society, 
by affording you such assistance as their several offices can furnish, 
in respect to the transmission of your foreign correspondence. The 
Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury have promised to 
take into their consideration the remission of the duties, otherwise 
payable on importations for your Library and Museum, 


The Honourable Court of Directors of the East India Company 
have assured you, that they will ‘instruct the local governments to 
furnish a free conveyance to any packages of seeds and plants which 
they may receive addressed to the Society ;’ and they will cause the 
prospectus of your valuable purposes to be generally circulated 
throughout their vast territory. 

That highly respectable body, the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, have offered to forward your views in that 
country, for the exclusive study and exploration of which they are 
incorporated. 

The Société de Géographie of France, and the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Dijon, have, through the able exertions of Mr. Cesar 
Moreau, one of your most active Members, commenced a corre- 
spondence with your Society, which, it is to be hoped, will prove 
reciprocally advantageous, particularly as the former has most 
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handsomely undertaken to direct all those gentlemen who may 
visit remote climates under its auspices, to embrace the objects of 
your Society in their researches.* The Columbian Minister, Senor 
Jose Manuel Hurtado, has promised to send you the medicinal 
plants of that state. The Viscount de Itabayana, the Envoy Extra- 
ordinary of his Majesty the Emperor of Brazils to the Court of 
London, has desired me to assure you, that he will be most happy 
to promote your designs, by procuring any seeds or plants you may 
desire from those parts. 

The Governor of Demerara, Sir Benjamin D’Urban, one of your 
Vice-Presidents, has recently written to acquaint you with his 
constant readiness ‘to obtain subjects from those in the colony who 
are able to furnish them, and has evinced such tokens in tavour 
of the cause of science in general, as show the deep interest he takes 
in whatever can tend to the welfare of the colony and the cause of 
humanity. 

Sir Henry Willock, his Britannic Majesty's Chargé d’ Affaires at 
the Court of Persia, a country abounding with interesting articles of 
Materia Medica, has kindly promised to exert himself in behalf of 
your Society, and has undertaken to make some inquiry respecting 
that gum resinous exudation, myrrh ; and, in order to ascertain the 
plant which affords that substance, and which has not yet been 
correctly established, although Bruce, in his travels in Abyssinia, 
after a laboured detail, pronounces the tree to be a species of 
Mimosa or Acacia; his opinion has never been corroborated, and 
he offers no decided proof as to the botanical characters of the tree. 
The Royal College of Physicians of London have been at great 
pains to discover it, but without success, and it still remains subju- 
dice. Your Council, at the suggestion pf the Conservator of your 
Collection, very properly passed a resolution, ‘ offering a reward of 
five-and-twenty pounds, or a gold medal of equal value, to any 
person who shall satisfactorily describe the tree which affords the 
myrrh of commerce. The essay to be accompanied by dried speci- 
mens of the plant, wood, &c., with its botanical and commercial 
history. Candidates to send in their essays, without their names, 
on or before the Ist of January, 1829. Each essay is to have a 
motto or device prefixed, and is to be accompanied by a sealed 





* The following gentlemen, who have lately been deputed by the 
Société de Géographie to visit the interesting regions of South America, 
have been furnished with instructions, relative to the objeets of the 
Medico-Botanical Society: Mr. Peyrounnenc, Mr. Tayellefer, Mr. Choris, 
who has often visited the American Continent, and Dr. Bertero, Member 
of the Royal Academy of Turin, who proposes passing several years in 
Chili, for the exclusive purpose of studying the vegetable produetions of 
that country. 

t It has lately been supposed to be the produce of the ‘Amyris Kataf.’ 

Edw. and Vav. Mat, Med 
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paper, containing the name and address of the author, and super- 
scribed with a motto or device, corresponding with that attached to 
the essay.’ The Council have recommended this plan to secure 
impartiality, and they have given sufficient time for this prize- 
question to be circulated in those countries from which myrrh is 
procured. 

That anxious promoter of every branch of science, the late Presi- 
dent of his Majesty's Supreme Council and Chief Judge of Ceylon, 
Sir Alexander Johnston, has politely promised to obtain for you the 
plants used by the Cingalese ; and you must concede that botany 
will ever be under great obligations to him, for the establishment 
of a botanical garden in that colony. 

A prospectus of your objects has been transmitted by a distin- 
guished Member of the British senate, to General Bolivar, ‘ that he 
may have the opportunity of affording the Medico-Botanical So- 
ciety that aid, which the interest of humanity commands, and which 
the New World can so largely supply.’ 

That indefatigable cultivator of science, Mr. Reeves, of Canton, 
is actively engaged in drawing up an account of the Materia Medica 
of the Chinese for you, which he will illustrate by dried specimens, 
and plates of the plants; and, as an earnest of his intentions, he 
has already sent you a communication on the subject, and three 
volumes of engravings of the plants used in China as medicines, 
which are deposited in your Library. 

Mr. Hartshorne, of the Royal Hospital of Chelsea, communicated 
a statement of a new styptic, termed matica, which is used ex- 
ternally, by the natives of Peru, to stop hemorrhage from wounds. 
It appears to be a species of piper, and from the experiments, 
detailed in a letter sent to the Society, it would seem that the 
powdered foliage invariably proved successful. This is a new and 
interesting fact with regard to the Materia Medica of the Peruvians, 
and shows the necessity of having the provincial names attached to 
them. 

Mr. Schenley, his Britannic Majesty's Vice-Consul at Guatemala, 
has sent you an account of the huaco or guaco, which consists of 


-two dintinct species of mikania, both of which are used as antidotes 


for the bites of venomous serpents. 

The desirable assistance, which the use of Mr. Battley’s extensive 
chemico-pharmaceutical laboratory will afford you, is only to be 
equalled by the liberal and disinterested manner in which that acute 
and intelligent observer has proffered his valuable services, and 
through his persevering zeal, it is to be hoped, that important illus- 
trations of the articles of the Materia Medica will, from time to 
time, be laid before you. 

Mr. Edward Huggins, of the island of Nevis, has transmitted a 
considerable quantity of the seed of argemone mexicana, the ex- 
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pressed oil of which is stated by him to act as a milder purgative 
than the oil of Croton Tiglium: the results of the experiments 
thereon will, in due time, be brought under your notice. 


Your Herbarium has received a valuable addition from the Island 
of St. Vincent's, through the instrumentality of your President. 
Lady Crichton, the amiable consort of your excellent and learned 
Vice-President, has presented a collection of dried specimens of plants, 
from the interior of South America ; and, there being amongst them 
many undescribed species, one of your most distinguished Honorary 
Members, that celebrated botanist, Mr. Robert Brown, has under- 
taken to arrange them, and will shortly lay the result of his re- 
searches before you. 


The Reverend Joha Smirnove, the Chaplain to the Legation of 
his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, has sent you 
a considerable quantity of the dried plant of the genistia tinctoria, 
which he received from the Ukraine, where he states it is success- 
fully used in relieving hydrophobia. How far it may succeed in 
this country remains to be proved, and your Council have taken 
measures to have it tried, in order that it may be reported on. The 
Right Honourable Sir George Rose has communicated an interest- 
ing account of it, which you will presently hear read. The Reverend 
Mr. Smirnove has also sent about twenty pounds of tlre seed of 
genista tinctoria, which will grow in the open air in this country, 
and the Council have resolved to distribute it amongst such Mem- 
bers of the Society as may be desirous of sowing it. Mr. Smirnove 
deserves your best thanks for this present. It has long been stated 
to relieve hydrophobia, and there will be an excellent opportunity 
of ascertaining its real merits. 

Dr. George Williams, the Regius Professor of Botany in the 
University of Oxford, says, ‘If it prove to be in my power to add 
any thing to the Society’s Herbarium, I shall have particular satis- 
faction. Your objects are of a great and national importance: they 
are more immediately applicable to useful purposes than many 
others which have lately attracted so large a share of public favour. 
However, you have advanced rapidly and steadily, and I am glad to 
learn such decisive proofs of your flourishing condition.’ 


The Reverend John Stevens Henslow, M. A., F. L. S., Professor 
of Botany in the University of Cambridge, is actively engaged in 
collecting and arranging the plants indigenous to the county of 
Cambridge, and will thereby materially increase your Herbarium ; 
and, indeed, he has often expressed his earnest desire to be in any 
way useful to your Society. 

Your Library has, during the past session, been enriched by many 
valuable works, through the liberality of several of your Members ; 
amongst which I would notice, Grew’s ‘ Anatomy of Plants,’ a fine 
copy of ‘Gerard's Herbal,’ ‘ Linnei Ameenitates Academice,’ ‘ Mur- 
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ray’s Apparatus Medicaminum,’ ‘ Hortus Kewensis,’ contributed by 
its learned author Mr. Aiton, Sir James Edward Smith's ‘ Spicili- 
gium Botanicum,’ presented by Sir John Scott Lillie; a copy of 
Dr. Whitelaw Ainslie’s inestimable ‘ Materia Indica,’ presented by 
the Honourable Court of Directors of the East India Company ; 
‘The Transactions of the Geographical Society of France,’ presented 
by that body ; and a collection of fifty-one Medico-Botanical, Phar- 
maceutical, and other Dissertations, presented by that renowned 
traveller and botanist, Professor Thunberg, the successor to the 
Linnean chair ; ‘The Transactions of the Royal Academy of Dijon,’ 
‘The Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with many others, too numerous to mention here ; 
not to forget a copy of Lord Bute’s splendid work on Botany, only 
twelve copies of which were printed, and the plates then destroyed. 
With the exception of his Majesty's and the Banksian Libraries, I 
am not aware of any others possessing it. 

The Council, ever anxious to extend the advantages and privi- 
leges of the Members, have it in contemplation to make arrange- 
ments for the delivery, annually, of two courses of lectures on 
Botany and Toxicology, by their respective professors ; which will 
be delivered independently of the monthly meetings, and on such 
days, and at such hours, as shall best suit the convenience of the 
Members at large, who will have free admission thereto, with the 
privilege of introducing a friend to each lecture. In order more 
effectually to meliorate the medical departments of the navy, army, 
ordnance, and of the Honourable East India Company, their officers 
will have gratuitous admission, on presenting a recommendation 
from the heads of their several departments. These arrangements 
will not be carried into effect till the spring of the next year, 
when the Library and Herbarium will be opened for the use of the 
Members. 





Man’s First Love. 


He oped his eyes at first upon a land 

That was surcharged with beauty—in the air, 
And on the earth, all fragrant was and fair; 
While with a sweet sound o’er the golden sand 
Gush'd forth the living founts of Paradise ; 

And there were forms of blameless loveliness 

Floating in light around him, who did bless 
With the fond languor of their glancing eyes 
His joy-bewilder'd spirit. Upon one 

He turn’d his gaze, and passion’s headlong power 
Came, like a tempest, o'er him—'neath the sun, 

He valued nothing, save her beauty’s dower,— 
And this was bliss !—o’ercharged though this may seem, 
Many have known the madness of such dream, 


L. 
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Hisrory or CuHIneEse Puitosopnay. 


Lao-Tseu, Confucius, and Buddah. 
[From a new French Journal, the ‘ Revue Trimestrielle.”} 


Unrix the present time, we have received very little information 
on this subject. The missionaries, whose researches have almost 
always been wanting in impartiality, and to whom it was infinitely 
more important to know the actual state, than the history of opinions, 
have generally confined themselves to the examination of that phi- 
losophy which existed under the name of Confucius, without seeking 
to distinguish the different schools and variety of interpreters which 
have succeeded it. But, latterly, the infusion of a more philoso- 
phical spirit into all Oriental researches, the facility which has been 
given to the study of the Chinese language, and the labours of se- 
veral learned men, especially those of M. Abel Rémusat, have be- 
gun to throw some light on this subject; so that it is already pos- 
sible to draw a more satisfactory, although still very incomplete, 
picture of the order in which the different schools have succeeded 
each other, and the fate which has attended each. 


At the present moment we see China divided by three different 
sects, or beliefs, unequally, no doubt, but still without persecuting 


each other: 1. The system founded by Confucius, long before our 
era, and on which have rested, for more than twelve centuries, the 
institutions by which, without resistance, the whole country is go- 
verned: to make use of a European expression, it may be called 
the religion of the State ; 2. Bouddhism, which has yielded, after a 
long struggle, to the doctrine of Confucius, and which, banished to 
its numerous monasteries, and tolerated, but deprived of power, re- 
signs itself to its fate, and even consents to enter into a diplomatic 
discussion with the Court of Pekin, on the signs to be borne by the 
infant, the predestined heir to the soul of the Great Lama; and 3, 
and lastly, a sect of jugglers, magicians, and astrologers, who give 
themselves the pompous title of Doctors of Reason, and justify it 
by a thousand extravagancies. Moreover, it is not rare, as will be 
seen further on, to meet with eclectics who profess all three beliefs, 
in uniting their practices and conciliating their doctrines. 

But the last sect which we have mentioned, that of the Doctors 
of Reason, the least effective from its actual importance, is yet the 
most ancient of all, and is connected with the first philosophers who 
have left any traces of their precepts. Amongst these patriarchs of 
Chinese philosophy, Lao-Tseu is the best known, for which we are 
indebted to the researches of M. Abel Rémusat; and it is for this 
reason we have selected his name to characterise this early period. 


The opinions then entertained present a singular phenomenon of 
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metaphysical subtlety, scarcely veiled by the thinnest and most 
transparent allegories. The philosophical element shows itself en- 
tirely free from all disguise, and such appears to have been the 
dawning of the human mind in China, whiist, in every other coun- 
try, symbols and mythological legends are only divined by sagacity, 
and by means of traditions frequently very uncertain. ‘The author 
of the article attributes this peculiarity to the total absence of priestly 
spirit, which everywhere, in antiquity, converted opinions into belief, 
and metaphysics into mythology. It remains to know what can 
have preserved China from the influence of priesthood, so powerful 
throughout the rest of Asia. 


Be this as it may, we find, in the doctrines of this ancient school, 
a striking analogy with those professed by Pythagoras and Plato at 
a later period. It acknowledges reason, the word, an ineffable and 
uncreated being, who is the type of the universe, and has no type 
but himself. It is only to be doubted, if the philosophers who ex- 
pressed themselves thus clearly distinguished God from the world 
he had formed, and the matter he had produced; if they were 
deists, rather than Spinosists. 

Their psychology regarded human souls, as emanations from the 
ethereal substance to which they would, after death, be re-united. 
From the necessity of advancing and preparing this re-union on 
earth, was derived the dogma, so much advocated by Lao-Tseu, of 
philosophic inaction. Like Plato, they refused to the wicked the 
faculty of returning to the bosom of the universal soul. Like Py- 
thagoras, they gave the names of numbers to the first principles of 
things ; and their cosmogony was in some degree algebraic. They 
attached the chain of being to a great One, then to two, and after- 
wards to three, who made all things ; and, for the height of singu- 
larity, called this mysterious trinity by a Hebrew name, scarcely 
altered ;_ the very same name which, in our sacred writings, desig- 
nates him who was, who is, and who shall be, Jehovah (J.H.V.). 

M. Abel Rémusat does not believe this extraordinary resemblance 
to have been entirely accidental; he thinks that Lao-Tseu and his 
school held their doctrines either from the Jews of the ten tribes, 
which were dispersed through Asia by the conquest of Salmanazar, 
or from the apostles of some Phoenician sects, to which the masters 
and precursors of Pythagoras and Plato also belonged. It may be 
probable, likewise, that these doctrines came from Hindoostan, that 
ancient country of so many systems ; but, whatever may have been 
their native soil, it is an accredited tradition in China that they are 
Aborigines. 

Such, then, was the height to which Chinese philosophy had 
reached at this period ; and if, in its synthetic obscurity, it some- 
times happens that it is incomprehensible, it only submits to a con- 
dition imposed by ancient science ; it has, at least, advantages as 
well as disadvantages; it presents ‘a rational ensemble of ideas, 
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often ingenious, and sometimes sublime, on the constitution of the 
universe ; and the action of the first and second causes on the na- 
ture of man and the principle of his duties.’ 


About five hundred years before Jesus Christ, Confucious 
appeared ; and what did he substitute for that philosophy which 
had conceived so many pure and noble ideas on the great questions 
with which the human mind is eternally occupied? In considering 
his entire doctrine, it is impossible not to be astonished at the vic- 
tory it has obtained, and the unheard of honours with which it has 
been for so many years encircled. ‘To a system of theology and 
metaphysics equally incomplete, incoherent, and open to the most 
opposite interpretations, he unites a still weaker psychology ; and, 
having reached morality, which seems to be his true title to glory, 
he interests himself but little on all the fundamental questions on 
the nature of man, and the various motives by which his conduct 
on earth may be regulated ; it is only in the details, in the minor 
applications of this branch of the science, that the purity and wis- 
dom of his opinions merit esteem. Ina word, as a learned pro- 
fessor of the College of France has ingeniously remarked, he is a 
Socrates who has had no Plato. 


And yet the doctrine of Confucius, taught and preached with 
ardour to princes and to men in power, indifferent to beliefs, be- 
cause it taught none, adopting the ceremonies of ancient naturalism, 
and even the belief in household gods, in leaving to every one the 
right of attaching to his public or privete acts the sense he chose, 
has had the fate of a reigning religion. Persecuted by tyrants, 
supported by the friends of order, this system has furnished the 
basis of those institutions on which, for 1,200 years, the whole 
social order of the country has reposed. From that time, the sec- 
tarians of the ancient philosophy, the Doctors of Reason, denied all 
public offices, deprived of all the advantages attached to literature, 
lost their ground in proportion as learning advanced, and, by de- 
grees, fell into such a state of degradation, that the sublime name 
which they dishonoured by the lowest practices of jugglery, became 
a term of contempt, and, by an abuse easily to be understood, the 
idea of their present baseness was reflected back on their most an- 
cient predecessors. 


It was some centuries after the appearance of Confucius, and very 
near the commencement of our own era, and when the struggle 
between the two systems was but just concluded, that Buddhism 
‘was introduced into China, with its train of obscure mythology and 
religious practices, with its contemplative and figurative doctrines. 
Buddhism is so well known, that we will only urge two points: 
First, that mythological forms are in it only the veil of philosophy, 
as has always been the case in the greatest antiquity, which litera- 
ture, the enemy of Buddhism, has always well understood ; for it 
has never stopped to combat the absurdity of symbols, but has 
always directly attacked the philosophical system which they en- 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. 2L 
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velop, and the moral consequences of which alone merit attention. 
In the second place, the sense of the words attributed to Chakia- 
Mouni, (or the historical personage who afterwards received the 
name of the god Buddha,) has been wrongly interpreted, that every 
thing has arisen out of nothing, and that to nothing every thing 
must return; and that those who seek for the first principle of things 
out of nothingness, will deceive themselves. It is evident, from the 
Buddhist texts, and according to the general sense of the doctrine, 
which denies this absurd doctrine of annihilation, that by the word 
nothingness must be understood the absolute Being of the Pantheists, 
who exists independently of all, and in whom all things exist ; 
which places the sectarians of Buddha ona level with the Brah- 
mins of the school of the Vedauta, Stons, Srofees, the most learned 
of the Musulmans, and some modern sects among the nations of 
the West. Amidst inextricable subtleties, the moral result of the 
whole doctrine is, that the union of matter with the soul being to 
the latter only a state of degradation, contemplation and enthusi- 
asm are the means most favourable to advancement in the road of 
perfection ; a dogma which, wherever it has prevailed, has favoured 
inaction, instituted numerous monasteries, introduced governments 
more or less theocratic, and extinguished all manly and active 
virtue. But the literary institutions of China have struggled with 
success against the action of this dissolvent, which has been exer- 
cised without any counteracting obstacle on the people of Tartary 
and Thibet. As we before observed, these three different systems 
are not considered, in China, absolutely contrary, nor is it thought 
necessary that the one should exclude the other. The emperors of 
the actual reigning dynasty profess all three, no doubt, because 
they admit, at the same time, the identity of principles, and the in- 
difference of beliefs. All three, in fact, equally acknowledge a First 
Cause, eternal, and distinct from matter, but which is regarded by 
each in a different light. According to the Doctors of Reason, this 
first cause is above every thing, sovereignly intelligent. Confucius 
considers it the basis of order and moral good, and Buddhism prin- 
cipally insists on its superiority as regards matter, which it only 
looks on as a passing change of substance. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the Confucian philosophy 
has remained in the state in which it was left by its founders, 
Amongst the innumerable interpreters, to which the necessity im- 
posed on all aspirants to public offices of thoroughly understanding 
and being enabled to explain their ancient books has given birth, 
one has appeared more skilful and learned than all the others, who 
has entirely revised and disfigured the doctrines of the master. 
Tselm-hy, surnamed the Prince of Letters, forgotten in our biogra- 
phies, nevertheless produced, himself alone, about the eleventh 
century, an important revolution in the opinions of the literati. In a 
long commentary on all the classic texts, he has forcibly brought 
back those texts which often contradict each other, to an identica 
sense and unity of doctrine; and, in a special.and didactic treatise 
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he has explained: the whole of his principles, which reduce them- 
selves to an absolute materialism and atomistic philosophy, in every 
respect similar to Epicureanism. The simplicity of his doctrine, 
and the conveniency of a general explanation, and accordance of the 
innumerable contradictions contained in the Sacred Writings, have 
shut all eyes to the insufficiency both of the doctrine and the expla- 
nation ;—they did not perceive that they absolutely denied the vague 
scepticism of Confucius, and chased fromm his doctrine all the rational 
and elevated solutions ; and, believing they still followed the sage of 
ancient times, it is from the modern commentator that the literati 
have adopted all their fantasies. ‘This explains the errors of cer- 
tain Catholic missionaries, who, taking the opinions of a scholar of 
the Middle Ages for the belief of antiquity, have proclaimed, without 
any reserve, in spite of the ancient texts, in spite of official inter- 
pretations, which the Emperor himself has given, that Chinese 
Philosophy consecrated Materialism and Atheism. 

Thus then, to recapitulate, we see what has been the progress of 
opinions, and the succession of schools. A doctrine, the analogy of 
which, with those illustrated by Pythagoras and Plato, at a later 
period, cannot be contested, which, at least, occupied itself with 
all the greatest questions, and decided them after its own manner, 
is replaced by an incomplete stoicism; which, making a universal 
dogma of order, being totally indifferent to beliefs, and not placing 
itself in hostility against any other, established on its principles a 
powerful monarchy. Next the Idealists of India, who have carried 
their allegorical idolatry into twenty nations, degrading some and 
civilising others, uselessly endeavoured to oppose its power against 
this victorious doctrine ; and, lastly, from the bosom itself of the 
belief which remained alone in possession of power and honour, was 
born, to change and disfigure it, new Epicureans, who have never 
known either Democrates or Epicurus; such appears to be the 
frame to be filled up by the future researches of our savants. 

Is his task reserved for Germany or France? ‘The author of 
the article we have just analysed, regards it as properly belonging 
to the disciples of the Fichts, Schellings, and Hegels. Let us hope 
that our country, which appears so long to have been destined to 
make China known to Europe, will be the first in philosophical 
researches, as it has been in philology, and that, although it is said 
so, it will not be from the north that we shall obtain this light. 





Iraty,—a War Sona. 


* Nos patriz fines, et dulcia linquimus arva ; 
Nos patriam fugimus,.’—VIRG. 


Aun! when o’er our regions, forsaken, 

Shall the day-spring of liberty waken ? 
And when, roused to vengeance, shall freedom once more 
Lead her hosts to the fields, where they vanquish’d before ? 
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Then her far-scatter'd children shall rally, 

From plain, and from mountain, and valley ! 
And the tyrant shall quail: for the combat again, 
Proud eagle of fame, shalt thou plume thee, and men 

Shall tell how undaunted thou fliest 

Where the smoke of the battle rolls highest ! 


Though our legions are scatter’d and broken, 

In exile, or chains, and the token 
Of subjection is stamp’d on the brow, and our brave, 
And our noblest, have known the mean lot of the slave, 

Midst scenes which the sun never lighted, 

Where the pride of the spring but falls blighted ; 
Thou hast warriors yet left, and the sword in their hand 
Shall gleam when thy war-cry is heard o'er the land ; 

They shall tread the old fields of their glory, 

Which again shall be famous in story. 


Shall the yoke of the stranger and foeman 
Be stretch’d o’er the neck of the Roman ? 
Ye who vanquish'd a world, shades of heroes long dead, 
Say, was it for this that ye battled—and bled ? 
Ye who struck down the old Carthaginian ? 
But we'll bow to no tyrant’s dominion, 
Arise, sons of Italy! on,—and strike home! 
For vengeance is réady, and glory 's to come, 
And yet shall the oppressor lie lowly, 
For our cause is the just and the holy. 


Here, glory, and freedom, and science, 

First beam’'d in their sacred alliance, 
When the lights and lost arts of the Greeks of past time, 
Rose in splendour anew, in as lovely a clime, 

When learning her laurels replanted, 

And regain’d all the honours she vaunted. 
But the Austrian hath wither’d our pride, and our foes 
Insultingly tread where our mightiest arose ; 

But, though ages and nations may perish, 

Not so the high thoughts that they cherish. 


Sons of Rome, a new era draws nigher, 

And the hope of the bondsman beats higher ; 
Lo! Greece hath rekindled from heaven the high flame 
That glow'd in her heroes, and led them to fame ! 

And Freedom! the Lugian hath named it, 

And the wide western world hath proclaim’d it : 

A land your sires knew not, beyond the far sea, 
Hath told that yon sun was but made for the free ; 
On the night of the slave it hath broken, 

And through Europe it yet shall be spoken ! 


Liverpool. H. W. J. 




















Paris GEOGRAPHICAL Society. 


Turs Society is instituted for the purpose of contributing to the 
advancement of geographical sciences ; it promotes and encourages 
travels in unknown countries; proposes and adjudges prizes ; 
corresponds with learned societies, travellers, and others engaged in 
geographical inquiries; and publishes a collection of memoirs, 
original narratives, series of questions relative to science, and en- 
graved maps. 

Foreigners are admitted on the same footing as natives. 

The number of members is unlimited. Every friend of science, 
at whatever distance he may be from the place where the Society is 
established, may become a Member. 

Subscribing Members must be introduced by two Members of the 
Society, and pay an annual contribution of thirty-six francs, exclu- 
sive of twenty-five francs payable on delivery of the diploma. 

Honorary Members are received, who enjoy all the advantages 
of Subscribing Members, on payment of a sum, the minimum of 
which is fixed at 300 francs. 

A Central Commission, composed of thirty-seven Members, 
named every five years, acts and directs in the name of the Society, 
and exercises the power of naming foreign correspondents, who are 
chosen from among those persons who have communicated memoirs, 
maps, charts, or other geographical works, and who have solicited 
the title of Correspondent. The number of these is limited to 
eighteen. 

‘The Central Committee assembles twice a month; and the Society 
holds two general meetings every year, (in the months of March 
and November,) iu order to distribute adjudged prizes and to pro- 
pose new ones ; to hear a report of the proceedings of the Society, 
and to pass the accounts. 

All the Members of the Society may be present at the monthly 
meetings, where they have a deliberative voice, and communicate 
whatever they may have learnt in their travels, or in the learned 
Societies of which they are Members, relative to discoveries and 
the science of geography in general. 

Every Member receives, free of expense, the periodical bulletin, 
intended to make known the proceedings of the Society, and the 
progress of discoveries; they are also entitled to receive, at half 
price, the volumes of memoirs, and the maps published by the Society. 

Members will also have the exclusive enjoyment of the Library, 
and of the Collections formed by the Society. They are all admit- 
ted as competitors for the prizes, excepting those who compose the 
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the Central Commission, or who made part of it at the time the 
prizes were proposed. 

Members have the right of exhibiting, in a place belonging to the 
Society, such objects of curiosity as they may have collected in their 
travels, as well as works and maps of their own production. They 
have also the privilege of circulating advertisements of their works 
with the correspondence of the Society. 

Commercial and nautical men, Members of the Society, who 
may wish to combine geographical researches with their private 
undertaking’s, will receive instructions and other assistance from the 
Society. 

At its commencement, in 1821, the Society already consisted of 
nearly 300 Members, native and foreign, of every rank and condi- 
tion. ‘The highest legal powers of France, and of other countries, 
take pride in lending it their generous support. It solicits enlightened 
men, of every quarter of the globe, to co-operate in its labours, the 
ends of which are, at the same time, the advancement of geographical 
science, and the well-being of the human race. The Society en- 
treats all friends to science to second its labours, as well by their 
correspondence, as by making known its proceedings through the 
medium of periodical works published at their respective places of 
residence, and to communicate to the Society such maps and un- 
published narratives as may merit a place in its volumes of memoirs, 
or in its periodical bulletin. 

In 1828, the Society proposes prizes to the amount of 18,400 
frances, independent of the annual prize for the most important 
discovery, and the sum (10,025 francs) already collected for the 
encouragement of travels into the interior of Africa; for which 
subscriptions are open at the office of the Society at Paris, Rue 
Dauphine, No. 36. 


PRIZES OFFERED FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF TRAVELS 
IN AFRICA. 
Voyage to Timbuctoo, and the Interior of Africa. 

To procure, Ist, positive and exact observations respecting the 
position of Timbuctoo, the course of the rivers that run in its 
neigbhourhood, and the commerce of which it is the centre. 2nd, 
The most satisfactory accounts of the countries comprised between 
Timbuctoo and the lake TchAd, as well as of the direction and the 
heights of the mountains which form the basin of Soudan. The 
Society requires a manuscript narrative, with a geographical chart, 
founded on astronomical observations. The traveller will endeavour 
to study the country, with a view to the chief points connected 
with physical geography. He will observe the nature of the ground ; 
the depth of the wells, their temperature, and that of their sources ; 
the width and rapidity of the rivers ; the colour and limpidity of 
their waters, and the productions of the countries which they irrigate, 
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He will make observations on the climate, and endeavour to de- 
termine, in different places, if possible, the declination and inclination 
of the magnetic needle, He will endeavour to observe the different 
races of animals, and to make some collections of natural history, 
especially of fossils, shells, and of plants. In his observations of 
the people, he will take care to examine their manners, ceremonies, 
costumes, arms, laws, religions, food, and diseases; the colour of 
their skin, their characteristic physiognomy, and nature of their 
hair; as well as the different objects of their commerce. It would 
be desirable also to compile a vocabulary of their idioms, compared 
with the French or some other European language ; to take detailed 
drawings of their habitations, and the plans of towns, wherever it 
is in his power to do it.- A sum of 9,025 francs, independent of the 
subscription open for the same object, will be given to the first 
traveller who shall penetrate to Timbuctoo by the way of Senegal, 
and fulfil the conditions above mentioned. 


Travels to the West of Darfour. 


The countries situated between Darfour and the central lake of 
Africa, or the Jake Tchdd, may be considered as totally unknown to 
Europeans. A sum of 500 francs is offered as the foundation of a 
prize of encouragement in favour of the first traveller who, setting 
out from Darfour, shall penetrate to the banks of the Misselad, and 
determine the source and mouth of this river, and who shall de- 
scribe with exactitude the mountains which are situated in the 
intermediate space. 

A prize of equal amount will be given to the person who, setting 
out from the banks of the Misselad, or from the town of Ouard, the 
residence of the Sultan of Bargou, shall penetrate as far as the lake 
Tchad, and who, having observed the principal rivers which run in 
this space, shall have procured information of the origin, course, 
importance, and general direction of these rivers, such as Bahr- 
Kouila, (or Goulla?) Bahr-Dago, Bahr-el-Ghazel, the branches or 
the presumed contributary streams of the river Shary. 


Geography of Russia,—A Golden, Medal of the value of 500 francs. 


For an analysis of geographical works published in the Russian 
language, and which have not hitherto been translated into French. 
The author will be expected to select the statistical works of most 
recent publication patronised by the Government, and which relate 
to regions the least known ; without, however, excluding any other 
sort of work, and especially memoirs relative to geography in 
Russia of the middle age. 

The memoirs must be left at the office of the Central Commission, 
before the 31st of December, 1828. 
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Prize of encouragement for a Voyage of Discovery in the Interior 
of Guyan,—A Golden Medal of the value of 7000 francs. 


To explore the unknown parts of French Guinea; to determine 
the position of the sources of the river Maroni, and to extend the 
researches as far as possible to the west, in the direction of the 
second parallel of north latitude, and following the line of separa- 
tion of the waters between the Guyanas and Brazil. 


The traveller will ascertain the geographical positions and the 
level of the principal points, according to the most scientific methods, 
and will collect materials for a new and correct map. The Society 
also recommends to him to compile vocabularies of the different 
nations. 


The work must be left at the office of the Central Commission, 
before the 31st of December, 1828. 


Prize of encouragement for Travels in the Southern part of Cara- 
mania, a country of Asia Minor,—A Golden Medal of the 
value of 2,400 francs. 


The Society understands, by the southern part of Caramania, those 
countries to the south of the chain of Mount Taurus, which formerly 
bore the names of Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia. A description is 
required to be given of all the cities, towns, and villages, that may 
be found in the valleys formed by the contre-forts of Taurus. 
Many of these are very high: the traveller will measure their height 
barometrically, and penetrate into the chain of the Taurus which 
commands them, and of which it will be equally necessary to mea- 
sure the highest summits. He will examine the nature of the 
ground, * ascertain if this chain of mountains does not consist 
of a succession of platforms, like those of the Cordilleras in America. 
He will also follow the course of the rivers, observing whether they 
have undergone much accretion at their mouths. The Society 
requires a manuscript and detailed relation, made by the author 
from personal observation, and accompanied with a geographical 
chart, on which he will trace his route. 


The relation must be transmitted to the office of the Central 
Commission, before the 31st of December, 1828, 


American Antiquities;—A Golden Medal of the value of 2,400 francs. 


The object of this prize is to obtain a more complete and exact 
description than is at present possessed, of the ruins of the ancient 
city of Palenqué, situated to the north-west of the village of Santo- 
Domingo Palenqué, near the river Micol, in the country of Chiapa, 
ancient kingdom of Guatemala, and designated by the name of 
Cassas de Piedras, in ‘The Memoir of Captain Antonio del Rio,’ 
addressed to the King of Spain, in the year 1787. The traveller 
will give pictorial views of the monuments, with plans, sections, 
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and principal details of the sculptures, and will notice particularly 
the bas-reliefs representing the adoration of. the cross, as seen en- 
graved in the work of Del Rio. It would likewise be important to 
observe the analogy between these different edifices, considered as 
productions of the same art and of the same people. With respect 
to geography, the Society demands, first, particular maps of the 
districts in which these ruins are situated, accompanied with topo- 
graphical plans; these maps must be constructed according to the 
most correct principles; second, the real height of the principal 
points above the sea; third, remarks on the natural appearance and 
the productions of the country. 


The Society also requires that researches should be made into the 
traditions relative to the ancient people to whom the erection of 
these monuments is attributed, with other observations on the habits 
and customs of the natives of the country, and a vocabulary of the 
ancient idioms. It will be necessary particularly to inquire into the 
traditions of the country relative to the age of these edifices, and to 
endeavour to discover, if it is well established, that the figures 
designed with a certain degree of correctness are anterior to the 
conquest. 

The memoirs, maps, and drawings, must be left at the office of 
the Central Commission, before the 3lst of December, 1829. 


Oceania,—A Golden Medal of the value of 1,200 francs. 


To discover the origin of the different people who are spread 
over the islands of the Great Ocean, situated to the south-east of 
the continent of Asia, by examining the difference and the points 
of resemblance that exist between them and other nations, with 
regard to configuration, physical constitution, habits, usages, civil 
and religious institutions, traditions, and monuments; by comparing 
the elements of the different languages, relative to the analogy of 
words and grammatical forms; and by taking into consideration 
the means of communication afforded by geographical positions, 
predominant winds, currents, and state of navigation. 


The memoirs must be left at the office of the Central Commis- 
sion, before the 31st of December, 1829. 


Prize of encouragement for a Journey to Ancient Babylon and 
Chaldea,—A Golden Medal of the value of 2,400 francs. 


To visit and describe the whole country which extends from the 
extremity of the Persian Gulf to the heights of Hit and Bagdad, 
along the course of the Euphrates and Tigris, between the mounts 
Zagros and the deserts of Arabia, and to prepare a map, in which 
the traveller's itinerary must be traced, indicating the distances 
passed. over. ‘The author will give such plans as may serve to 
illustrate his memoir, and add to his relation the particular delinea- 
tions which may be calculated to make it intelligible: among others, 
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those of the old and new Bagdad, the ruitis of Babylon, giving the 
dimensions of the principal monuments that still exist; as well as 
those of the ruins of Selaucie and of Ctesiphon, of the famous Palla- 
copas, and of the works constructed in the neighbourhood, together 
with drawings of the inscriptions. 

It is also desired that he should survey the chain of mountains 
which run to the east of the Tigris, the height of the mountafns 
in his route, the level of the course of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
as well as their respective velocity. 

The memoir, and documents relative thereto, must be left at the 
office of the Central Commission, before the 31st of December, 1829. 


Annual Prize for the most Important Discovery,—A Golden Medal 
of the value of 1000 francs 


Is offered to the traveller who shall have made and cotimunicated 
to the Society, in the course of the year 1828, the most important 
discovery in geography. 

He will besides receive the title of Perpetual Correspondent, if 
he is a foreigner, or that of a Member, if a Frenchman, and he will 
enjoy all the advantages which are attached to this title. 

A discovery of this kind not being made, a medal of the value of 
500 franes will be granted to the traveller who, during the same 
year, shall have addressed to the Society the most recent, and, at 
the same time, the most useful, notices or communications. If a 
foreigner, he will be inscribed on the list of candidates for the place 
of Correspondent. 

The Society has offered many subjects of Prizes, of the value of 
2,500 francs, for the Geography of France.—General 
Conditions of the Competitions. 

The Society requests that the memoirs be written in French or 
Latin. Nevertheless, it allows to competitors the facility of writing 
their works in English, Italian, Spanish, or Portuguese. 

The memoirs of competition for the prizes must be written in a 
clear and distinct manner. 

The author must not name himself, either in the title or the body 
of the work. 

Every memoir must be accompanied by a device, and a sealed 
letter, enclosing a copy of the device, and the name and the address 
of the author. 

The memoirs will remain in the archives of the Society ; but the 
authors will be permitted to take copies of them. 

Every person who deposits a memoir for competition is invited 
to take a receipt for it. 

All communications sent to the Society must be post-paid, and 
addressed, under cover, to M. le Président, 2 Paris, rue et passage 
Dauphine, No. 36. 
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Tt Krinc’s Jupces ANv Supreme Covrt or Catcurra. 


Tue King’s Court in Calcutta seems to be losing much of the 
confidence of the inhabitants in the City of Palaces, but naturally 
balances this loss of popular esteem by the more gratifying repute 
in which it unavoidably stands with the Local Government, and of 
course with the Board of Control, whose breath can make (and 
unmake or promote) Judges, as a breath has made and advanced 
them. These mutual feelings among all the parties, do not alto- 
gether appear to spring from the characters or qualifications of in- 
dividual Judges. They rather seem to be the natural result of the 
events of the last few years—of the currené which Lord Hastings 
and the free trade under the new charter set in motion originally, 
and which, in spite of all the efforts here and in India to stem and 
repress it, sets, slowly but strongly, and indeed irresistibly, towards 
more liberal institutions and freet intercourse with England. It is 
almost a matter of course that the existence of such a current, and 
of any tendencies or wishes towards a better order of things, will be 
stoutly denied by the blind and ignorant Government and good ser- 
vants of the Company (par excellence) in India, and will be still 
more sturdily denied and echoed back between Leadenhall and 
Whitehall. All governments and all states in all past times have 
invariably pursued this line of policy, shutting their eyes—disbe- 
lieving or affecting to discredit—ridiculing and vilifying the warn- 
ings of colonial events, and of progressive symptoms of rising irrita- 
bility—till these are painfully and irresistibly forced on their con- 
viction. Public writers, like ourselves, who do but collect and echo 
what reaches us from abroad, ate of course viewed with jealousy, 
suspicion, and vindictiveness, and always despised and disregarded, 

for a season, as so many political Cassandras. So it always has 
been, is, and will be, and we must lay our account with such 
treatment. 


Nevertheless, there are usually to be found, in the worst of times, 
a few men who venture to think for themselves, and to mark the 
passing ‘signs of the times.’ To such we address ourselves ; and 
their numbers will increase as events roll on, and, in respect to India, 
as the fatal epoch of 1833 approaches. Let us not, however, be 
mistaken, however sure we may feel of being misrepresented ! 
Although we appeal by analogy to the remarkable colonial annals of 
England, Spain, France, and Portugal, we are far from meaning to 
set forth any thing so extravagant, as that India is in the ripe con- 
dition for separation which North America exhibited in 1776, or the 
colonies of the other European states at more recent periods. 
When that fulness of time shall indeed ‘arrive, we trust, although 
we shall not live to see it, that the lessons of experience will not 
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have been thrown away on our posterity, and that the separation of 
any dependency from th< parent state, will be effected without the 
foolish and fruitless embitterment of civil war and its rancorous 
consequences. But in regard to India, a century at least of colonial 
intercourse may be expected to elapse before that inevitable hour 
of maturity and separation shall arrive ; nay, under a system of libe- 
ral relations, of prudent and cautious but willing, good-tempered re- 
laxation of antiquated restraints, coupled with cheerful and ready 
disposition to improve old existing institutions, it is safe to pre- 
dict that our connection with India, on mutually advantageous terms 
of intercourse, may endure even long beyond the period we have 
imagined. For where is there a country more open to ameliora- 
tion of every sort, more capable of furnishing an inexhaustible and 
reciprocal market for exchange of productions with England, than 
the fair and fertile regions of India, under prudent and liberal 
management ? 


But we turn reluctantly from the vast and tempting field of dis- 
cussion which this great question presents, and revert to the petty 
doings of the Indian Courts and Governments, that we may chro- 
nicle, among the passing signs of the times, the symptoms of dissa- 
tisfaction with the King’s Judges, which we have gathered from 
some previous and fatal personal experience, and from more recent 
perusals of even gagged newspapers and pertinacious petitions and 
public documents, as well as from gleanings out of private corre- 
spondence with ourselves and others. It would seem that dissatis- 
faction with the Supreme Court began so far back as the days when 
the Marquis of Hastings, strong in conscious invulnerability, and 
in the vigour of his faculties, virtually threw open the Press, with 
a degree of tact and good sense which showed that he was not in- 
sensible to the signs of his times, and to the necessity of going 
along with the new order of things that followed the increased free- 
dom of intercourse with England, under the new charter, One 


- consequence of this enfranchisement of public opinion was, that the 


proceedings of the Supreme Court, and the characters and conduct 
of those who directed or figured in them, became matters of in- 
creased interest and freer comment. We are anxious to avoid un- 
necessary ripping up of old private sores, and therefore shall only 
here remind those who were on the spot in the days to which we 
allude, that there were unfortunate circumstances, in respect to the 
domestic character and affairs of an eminent personage, which ex- 
cited a storm of public indignation against the whole society ; and 
that the estimation in which he was held, was not improved by his 
supposed private appeal to the Head of the Government, to inter- 
pose the hand of arbitrary power for his protection, nor by the mul- 
tiplication of patronage and places on the head of near relatives, 
nor by the jobbing and discreditable way in which offices in the 
Court were bestowed, and we understand continue to be disposed 
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of, among which may be particularly noticed that of Sheriff, as one 
in which the community have a near and especial interest. These 
disgusts were kept alive by the leanings supposed to be’ plainly 
enough testified by the Court on occasions when it was our misfor- 
tune to be committed in conflict with the depositories of power, or 
otherwise to be brought within the expected reach of the judicial lash. 
It is true that such is the bias of ali Courts and all Judges under 
our vaunted English system ; but, in India, from the long-enthralled 
state of the press and public opinion, while the Honourable Com- 
pany’s monopoly was intact, such conflicts had not before oc- 
curred ; and when they did take place under men’s eyes, they spoke 
for themselves, and with all the force of novelty. Next followed 
the celebrated interregnum in the Government and on the Bench, 
when an occasional and accidental Governor-General (Adam) found 
an occasional and accidental President of the Court (M‘Naghten) 
able, as he was willing, to pass a law which completely and almost 
irrevocably gagged and bound the press, throwing it prostrate at 
the feet of the Bengal Government. Of this law we shall only here 
remark, that legalised though it now is, by the illegal confirma- 
tion of a picked political Privy Council, it has since been publicly 
spurned by an Indian Court, and privately repudiated by the other ; 
and that if it were now to be proposed to the Bengal Bench, feeble 
and courtly as that tribunal is now described to be, it would meet 
with no better fate. Of this we are assured by men who seem well 
acquainted with the characters and feelings of the present Judges. 


But the circumstance connected with this famous and infamous 
stretch of power, which completed the measure of contempt and 
disgust, in as far as the Court was concerned, was the immunity 
secured to the Judges from the irksome restraint of public com- 
ments, and strictures on their public acts. There are no other 
restraints in India, but those of the press, on the Courts of Justice, 
as there are no legislative bodies, or corporations, or institutions of 
any kind, to temper the absolute power over person and property 
exercised by the Government. Let any candid high-flying Tory 
ask himself, what would be the state of our very best English 
Courts, if there were no free press among us, and, at the same 
time, no Parliament,—no London Common Council,—no provincial 
corporations,—no vestries,—no right to hold town, or county, or 
parish meetings? Such was the state of England when the Stuarts 
reigned without Parliaments. Such is the state of India ; and it is 
not possible that Judges, acting under a system like this, can enjoy 
any great degree of respect for their judicial conduct ; least of all 
can they hope to possess the good opinion of their fellow-citizens, 
when they have themselves made the law which affords them the 
disgraceful protection by which they profit. Even when the dis- 
honest Press Law had passed, it was in the power of a Bench, 
boasting of pretended independence, to have the scandalous clause 
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in the auxiliary press-regulation of Mr. Adam, which shelters them- 
selves, withheld or expunged. A spirited protest, or even a stray 
private disclaimer, then, or at this hour, from the collective Bench, 


or any one individual and English-hearted Judge, could not have | 


been resisted for one moment by the Bengal Government ; and, 
even now, could not fail to produce the rescinding of the contempt- 
breeding clause. ‘Till this shali be done, it is in vaia to repeat, 
that Judges who hold their places, besides, during pleasure, should 
obtain any large portion of real respect from such individuals of the 
society to which they administer justice as are free to speak out, 
and possess even a moderate portion of intelligence and mental 
acquirements. 


A period of two or three years appears to have elapsed without 
any very flagrant acts, on the part of the Calcutta Court, occurring 
to excite equally marked feelings of dislike and unpopularity with 
those caused by the Press Act. This period, however, was not 
wholly barren of events after the old fashion. The usual jobbings 
in Court places and good things, for the benefit of favourites and 
telatives, flourished. and, we understand, continue to flourish. 
Shrievalties were parcelled out in shares,—fat posts split, or pro- 
posed to be split, for the benefit of hungry candidates ; but none of 
the dispensers of these legal benefices appear even to have wasted 
a thought on the public—or the suitors, who pay for all, in 
the varied shapes of poundages, per centages, and fees. It might 
have occurred to the venerable persons who preside in the seats of 
justice, that, if the profits of the places about Court (whether these 
sprang from fees, or increased litigation, or per-centages on pro- 
perty) exceeded reasonable measure for one holder, and might 
yield good livelihood for two, the surplus might better be returned 
to the community in the shape of diminished law charges. But 
such considerations do not occur frequently to Judges any where ; 
and certainly not more so to Indian Judges than to the rest of their 
kind, In the mean time, death seems to have been busy with the 
Bengal Bench: two successive Chiefs died almost on their arrival, 
and that most important office was finally bestowed on Sir Charles 
Grey, another friend, we hear, of Mr. Wynn’s, and Chief Justice at 
Madras, from which inferior station he was promoted,—a practice 
reprehensible, as applied to Judges equally with Bishops, and which 
has more than a tendency to maintain subserviency among both 
orders,—aggravated, indeed, in regard to Indian Judges, by the 
nature of their tenure, durante beneplacito. 


A Chief Justice every where, though nominally only primus inter 
pares, engrosses far more than the casting voice of a president. If 
he be a man of learning and talent, he contrives, in reality, to give 
the tone and colour of his own disposition to the subordinates over 
whom he is placed. In India, the Bench consists of three Judges 
only, Deaths, and resignations on the easily-earned pension, fre- 
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quently leave but two members present,—sometimes, as the Indian 
press, and we ourselves, have experienced to our cost, only one, 
In either case, the President of the Court is a majority in his own 
person, and rules without control, 


The present Chief of the Bengal Court is described, by those who 
have had opportunities of observing him closely on the spot, and 
whose opinions we have heard assented to as probable by his 
friends in this country, as an accomplished gentleman and scholar, 
fonder of literature than of law or hard work. Shy, even to 
awkwardness, in his manners, most respectable and amiable in pri- 
vate life, with what the phrenologists might call the organs of 
(judicial) combativeness and pertinacity most strongly developed— 
not to speak of ‘ veneration ;’ which last, however powerfully exhi- 
bited in his leanings to the side of ‘ authority,’ ought, perhaps, to be 
ascribed to the acquired bias of his caste and vocation, rather than 
to natural gift ; for he is alleged to have Whiggish predelictions, 
taking the much abused word Whiggism in its purest party sense, 
as indicating attachment rather to men than to measures. On the 
whole, he would seem to be a good indolent man, with a peculiar 
turn of mind to metaphysical hair-splitting niceties,—more fitted 
for the part of an acute advocate, than that of a dignified impartial 
Judge. Indeed, he is said to be all but inaccessible to argument 
from the moment he has formed an opinion ; and not less hasty in 
forming, than careless in disclosing, and eager in advocating, his 
opinions. We use the word advocating advisedly, and few will 
dissent from the propriety of the phrase, who take the trouble, and 
have the opportunity, of perusing the report of the proceedings be- 
fore this learned Judge, in the long battles which he fought for 
many successive days against the counsel for the Calcutta inhabit- 
ants, and in favour of the local Government and the Company, on 
the great question of the Stamp Act, which involved the far greater 
question of the East India Company's powers of unbounded taxation, 


Montsrous and appalling as were the doctrines then broached, 
and which went to the fearful extent of vesting the Indian Govern- 
ments with the entire undefined prerogatives of the Great Mogul ; 
in addition to the alleged power of statistory taxation, under the 
questionable and dormant clause of the 53d Geo. III.,—monstrous 
as this could not but sound in the ears of the appalled and unsus- 
pecting taxées, the doctrines themiselves were not so distressing 
and disgusting as the sight of the reporter’s checquered pages, 
which preserved little semblance of continued argument on the 
part of the advocate, and patient hearing on that of the Judge. 
The thing looks more like a catechism—regular question and 
answer—interruption scarcely interrupted by any interval of con- 
tinuousness of speech,—and often degenerating into rejoinder and 
retort not courteous ; or, if we must speak out irreverently, into 
absolutely indecent squabbling, as ever and anon the patience of 
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the advocates appears to have got the better of their habits of 
submission and the interests of their clients, when piqued and 
goaded at finding all their laborious preparation and research, their 
arguments, their logic, their arrangement, and subject matter, 
minced up and destroyed by the petulant and indomitable love of 
dialogue in their exalted and astute antagonists. We confidently 
appeal to the reported proceedings in justification of that severity 
which, as Englishmen in England, and out of the reach of Indian 
Judge-made press-law, we have spoken, and have a right to speak, 
of those who administer our Indian Jurisprudence under the shelter 
of gagging acts. Had the Calcutta press dared to’comment freely 
on, and check the conduct of, the Bench on the occasion to which 
we refer, we have a right to infer, that the conduct of which we 
complain, would have been very different from what it appears to 
have been. As it is, we doubt not that more interruptions actually 
took place, and even in a more indecorous manner, than the 
trembling pen of a ¢éransportable reporter ventures to record with 
the recollection of Mr. Fair's punishment before him. If this in- 
ference seem too severe on the venerable persons brought into 
question, let them lay the blame to their own press-gagging act ; at 
least, it is a remarkaable fact, that while private letters speak with 
abundant indignation of the deportment of the Bench during the 
Stamp Act discussions, not one solitary comment, or hint of dissatis- 
faction, have we met with in any of the Calcutta newspapers,—not 
even in that which gave so copious an account of the earlier plead- 
ings, but which seems to have suddenly stopped short in the middle, 
for reasons not given, and which are left for conjecture to supply. 


These things are managed better in England; no Judges, per- 
haps, hate the press more than our own, at heart ; but they also 
fear that useful though odious remembrancer,—and, therefore, 
although the temper of some individual Ellenborough or Best 
does occasionally outrun their discreet habits, the great majority of 
our Judges always keep up appearances, at least, until the pleasing 
time arrives for summing up to a servile jury, or the still more 
assured opportunity afforded on pronouncing the glad sentence of 
fine or imprisonment. In Government prosecutions, particularly, 
prudence and habit have taught the practice of a marked and 
decorous bearing of impartiality; most of all, in Crown cases, the 
issue of which is to invole the dearest rights of the subject in purse 
or in person. ‘That highest of high prerogative Judges, Lord 
Mansfield himself, was all grace and suavity on such occasions ; 
but he lived in sensitive and salutary terror of Juniuses, Andrew 
Stuarts, Chathams, and Camdens. So not live the venerable 
men who are sent out to India,—in the present day at least, for it 
was not so always,—declaredly by statute, to protect our fellow- 
subjects from the arbitrary power of the New India Company's 
authorities, and who form the sole and single body in that colony 
independent of those Governments, 
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The decision and deportment of the Supreme Calcutta Court on 
the Stamp and Taxing question, appears to have set the seal to the 
growing dissatisfaction among observing men in India,—who are 
daily becoming more numerous,—with the proceedings of that 
tribunal; a dissatisfaction, however, balanced, in some degree, by 
the very opposite and independent part played by the Bombay 
Court on the press, police, and other Government questions, as 
well as in matters connected with the protection of suitors against 
legal rapacities of various kinds. 

But the Stamp question is not the only point, of late, which seems 
to have annoyed the Indian public in respect to the Judges of 
Bengal. The chance discovery of Sir Hyde East's letters to his 
superiors in this country, and their judicious publication on the spot, 
which could not with any decency be stopped by authority, led 
those to whom he had administered justice so long, to contrast those 
open and decided private opinious, of which no one had ever sus- 
pected that learned person, with his subsequent apathy, and little 
creditable silence on the subject of such outrageous defects and 
grievances as he had so touchingly depicted in those letters. Could 
such opposite lines of conduct in one Judge, combined with such 
indifference on the part of his and their masters, lead the unfortu- 
nate citizens of Calcutta to repose very much confidence, or enter- 
tain, inordinately, high expectations from other Judges similarly 
situated? There is but one answer to this question. 

On other matters relating to the Calcutta Court, which would seem 
to have given rise to public displeasure, we speak with less confi- 
dence, from scantiness of information, and because these are a more 
technical and legal kind, with which profane laymen like ourselves 
are little conversant. But we are enabled briefly to mention a few, 
and shall gladly return to the subject when better enabled to do so. 


The most important of these grievances is that which affects the 
condition of landed property in India, first touched in Parliament by 
Mr. R. C. Fergusson, who, we believe, is a considerable holder of real 
property in Calcutta, and, therefore, spoke feelingly on the subject. 
From the earliest times till the present day, we believe, real property, 
i. e. lands and houses, have been held, by frequent decisions of the 
King’s Courts in India, subject to the owner's debts, and liable to 
be sold at all times by executors. Such also we understand to be 
the practice in other English dependencies, and for obvious reasons 
of natural justice, and of suitableness to the circumstances of a shift- 
ing population of adventurous and temporary settlers, such as Eng- 
lishmen are constrained to be in India, particularly under our anti- 
colonising system. Could any thing more absurd or unfitting enter 
even the judicial wig of a living and reasoning lawyer, in the pre- 
sent day, than the crotchet of wishing to introduce and apply to real 
property in India any of the absurd conditions, incidents, and fic- 
tions, which England inherits from her feudal institutions, which are, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. \7. 2M 
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even here, offensive in the eyes of political economists, and of which 
our most enlightened Jurists are labouring to get us rid? But apart 
from considerations of equity, common sense, and plain policy, is it 
to be endured, that a new man, because he may entertain peculiar 
notions on a particular point of law, is to think himself justified in 
running counter to streams of precedents, and ruled cases? And, 
worse still, that when left in a minority by his more cautious breth- 
ren, he is to alarm every holder for his title, by intimating his in- 
tention to persevere in his own notions, and apparently to act on 
these the moment an opportunity is afforded, which may occur at 
any time by the concurrence of one Judge, or the want of a third on 
the Bench ? 

Similar doubts have also been stated, by the same happy subtilty 
of mind, in respect to lands held by aliens, or under titles derived by 
them ; and this in the face of all usage and practice, in a settlement 
of which the motley population abounds in wealthy ‘aliens’ from 
every part of Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, and which owes so 
much of its prosperity to the fancied security with which those 
resorting strangers acquired and invested their wealth, in property 
of every description, happily ignorant of lurking dangers from new 
Judges, or from the quirks and quiddities of a code never designed 
to apply to such colonies or dependencies as those of England, in 
India! We do not wonder that the whole inhabitants roused them- 
selves to petition Parliament against doctrines and practices which 
will shake every title in Calcutta, if, as we are assured, there is 
scarcely one which does not derive, at some stage or other of con- 
veyance, from an executor or an alien! It is, indeed, fitting that 
such alarms be for ever quieted by declaratory statute ; but was it 
fitting that any man’s fancies should have had the power of raising 
such alarms by these re-actions of Judge-made-law, surpassing, we 
imagine, even the experience and conception of our illustrious Ben- 
tham, that unwearied enemy of all such pernicious absurdities ? 

Such occurrences do not seem likely to improve the declining 
popularity of our Eastern Judicial system, A Correspondent has 
mentioned certain curious facts, of the same quality, and proceeding 
from the same learned source, in the dispositions made by the Ben- 
gal Court for carrying into effect (after, we believe, some twenty 
or thirty years’ delay of it in Chancery) the charitable bequest of 
General Martine, a French alien, and a Catholic, for endowing 
a Charity School, for both sexes, in Calcutta. We are not sufli- 
ciently informed, as yet, of the particulars of this curious decree, to 
venture any remark beyond one, which seems to float on the very 
surface, namely, that we are at a loss how to reconcile a strict 
Church of England Constitution for a Seminary in Hindoostan, with 
the just interpretation of the testator’s intentions, he being an 
‘ alien, Frenchman, and a Roman Catholic, like thousands in India, 
and, as we learn, a (nominal) provision being at the same time 
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made for founders’ kin, who may hardly be expected to be members 
of the Anglican Church, 

We shall conclude this detail of judicial grievances in Calcutta, 
with the brief mention of one more point, of which we have been 
scantily informed from a different quarter; it relates to the sore 
subject of intolerable expenses and delays in the administration of 
the law and practice of the Court. Suitors and practitioners are 
apparently dissatisfied with the quantity of work gone through by 
the Judges in Court and chambers. Doubtless, where the disposi- 
tion exists to fence and bandy arguments with the bar, some por- 
tion of time, valuable to the public, must be unprofitably wasted, as 
we have seen in our own angry and merry Court of Common Pleas. 
But the evils arising from relaxed, reluctant, or shortened attendance 
of Judges, whether in Court or in chambers, are evils of more serious 
magnitude, particularly in regard to chamber attendance during 
vacations. We are told, that it was usual formerly fora Judge to be 
found in chambers every day in vacation—and a salutary and neces- 
sary usage it must be in a country where the King’s Judges, as 
Justices of the Peace, had accustomed the Native and poorer inha- 
bitants to present petitions relating to personal wrongs as well as 
matters of property,—where, moreover, this single Court has the 
jurisdiction of our Chancery and Ecclesiastical Courts, in addition to 
that of tlhe King’s Bench, and must consequently be involved in a 
mass of technical business and details connected with its more 
formal proceedings in Court. Our readers will advert, besides, to 
the fact, that Calcutta Judges have no circnits to employ them 
during their many vacations, long and short ; so that the public may 
not unreasonably expect the regular attendance of one Judge in 
chambers every lawful day that the Court does not sit in banco. 


With regard to expenses of litigation, we do not learn that any 
thing has been done towards lessening these, or any disposition 
evinced to try what might be done in that way. Indeed, on the 
contrary, a suitor expresses considerable alarm at a recent indication 
of adding greatly both to expense and delay of equity business. 
Formerly, it appears to have been the practice, after a decision on 
the merits of an equity cause, for the Court to take certain neces- 
sury subsequent steps for giving effect to that decision on a mere 
motion from counsel. But the present Calcutta Bench, in this, as in 
other things, seems desirous of disregarding salutary precedents, 
and wishes to have the after proceedings to which we have referred 
brought anew before it on formal signed petition. The difference in 
costs to one, or both, or all parties,—for there may be a score in a 
Chancery suit,—is said to be very great between the two modes of 
procedure. Our legal readers will doubtless comprehend this matter 
much better than we can do; but we are likely to have a stronger 
feeling than they, of the wrong inflicted on our Indian fellow-sub- 
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jects, by any acts of their Courts, which are clearly prejudicial to 
the interests of the suitors, and can be profitable only to the prac- 
titioners. Against all such doings, and particularly in these abuse- 
reforming days, we must enter our humble and strong, though 
probably our useless, protest. 

We are conscious that this article has been extended to a greater 
length than will be agreeable to the generality of our subscribers, in 
this country at least ; but we trust our Indian readers will not re- 
pine, as the subject touches their interests closely enough ; even 
now, it is not exhausted. ‘The recent addition to the Calcutta Bench 
in the person of a Puisne Judge, who is highly spoken of (Sir Ed- 
ward Ryan) as a man of independent habits of thinking and acting, 
may have some effect on the ways of that Court ; but if it have not, 
we must expect to be under the necessity of recording, on many fu- 
ture occasions, a repetition of that line of conduct which we have 
now thought it our duty to question,—which is at variance with the 
fundamental objects for which King’s Judges were sent out to India 
originally, and which has had the tendency, we sincerely lament, of 
diminishing the reverence and esteem in which those Supreme Tri- 
bunals should always be held by the people, whose dearest interests, 
public and private, have been avowedly and solemnly intrusted to 
their guardianship. 





Hops. 


Cuitp of fair promise, gloriously bright, 
Girt with the dazzling hues of light and love, 
That, like a smiling angel from above, 
Dost scatter radiance o'er the paths of night, 
Winning us, by the magic of thy might, 

‘To tread those realms where gleamest thou afar 
The beacon of man’s course, his guiding star ! 
If he should find, when he hath gained the height, 
"Twas but a meteor lured him, and that grief 

And weariness reward his straining toil, 
That barrenness eats up the corrupt soil, 
Still blissful was the dream, tho’ sadly brief. 
He finds his joy, when fruitless is the race, 
Was in the panting glory of the chase. L 
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A Vision or LEADENHALL STREET. 


A packer of peculiarly fine tea was lately passing through the 
hands of a clerk at the India House, who thought that he discovered 
some singular marks on the wrapper. He thereupon submitted it 
to certain learned Oriental scholars, who have ascertained it to be a 
genuine Chinese palm-prest MS., or Codex Rescriptus, and, proba- 
bly, the only one in existence. We have procured a translation of 
the document, which we hasten to publish, in the hope that we may 
hereafter be favoured with the comments and explanations of the 
erudite throughout Europe. The notes are from the pen of that 
distinguished interpreter of prophecy, and expounder of dark sayings, 
the Rev. Edward I g, of the Caledonian Chapel, ———— Street. 
This distinguished gentleman accounts for a certain ¢imilarity to 
the writings of St. John, perceptible in the style of the vision, by a 
connection which he undertakes to prove between the Hebrew and 
the Chinese language and mythology, and by the supposition which 
was long ago brought forward, of the existence of a Jewish colony 
in the heart of the Celestial Empire. 





1. I looked, and behold there was a great city ;* and its high- 
ways were of dust and water,t and its houses were sand and clay, 
and the air was filled with the smoke thereof, as it were with a cloud 
of locusts. 

2. And therein was a habitation, tall and wide, and its name was 
written ‘ The Palace of Uncleanliness.t 

3. And in the Palace of Uncleanliness was a great throne, built 
of the living limbs of men. * Some were black as is the shadow of 
the veil of the temple, and some white as the fleece of lambs at the 
feast of the Passover. 

4. A beast sat upon the throne whose heads were twenty and 
four. Its body was as the body of a tiger and an ass, and on its 
heads were diadems, and turbans, and helmets ; and on the twenty- 
fourth head, which grew in the midst of the heads, was a pointed 
bonnet, with paper of the kind called foolscap, ornamented with bells, 
and out of the heads grew horns. 








* After much and sudorific thought, I apprehend the city here indi- 
cated to be the Babylon wherein we dwell, even London. 

+ A forthshowing, as I perpend, of the unscriptural and unchristian 
changes, which he named Macadam hath enforced in the nature and 
material of our causeways. 

t I was sorely exercised in spirit to discover whether this is the play- 
ground of the devil, in the street of the ever-blessed St. James, or the 
fallen resort of Sin, the East Brunswick Theatre; I have at last con- 
cluded it to indicate the House in L——n——] Street, 































































A Vision of Leadenhall-street. 


5. On the east of the throne was the Indus, and on the west the 
Ganges. On the north was the River Thames, and on the south 
was a river whose waters were green and black, and its names were 
written Hyson—and—Souchong. 

6. Before the river, whose names are Hyson and Souchong, grew 
a Palm Tree,* and an Oak,t and on the Palm Tree was golden 
fruit. 

7. And the beast smote them with its horns of brass and lead, 
and from the palm tree flowed blood, and from the oak tree flowed 
tears. 

8. And the blood and the tears ran down, and were mingled with 
the rivers Hyson and Souchong. And the waters of the rivers, 
and the blood, and the tears became one. 

9. And over the throne was written the number of the year, 
1834; and the beast roared with a loud voice as of innumerable 
armies,—and cried, and said, ‘ I wait my time.’ 

10. And by its side was a purse of cotton and of silk, and the 
mouth of the purse was filled with gold, but within were ashes and 
pebbles. 

11. And before the throne were many nations, even a great mul- 
titude, more than the sand of the sea in number. 

12. And when the multitude sought to drink of the rivers Hyson 
and Souchong, which flowed before the throne, the beast smote 
them with his horns. 

13. But whosoever gave gold into the purse that hung beside 
the beast, more than the just value of the waters of the river,§ to 
him the beast permitted to drink of the waters. 

14. And whosoever had not wherewith to give gold into the 
purse of the beast, him the beast smote with its horns, and drove 
him from before the throne.|} And they who were driven by the 





* The Palm Tree, even from old time, hath been known and received 
as the cognizance or symbol of the East. 

+ The Oak is a tree not well known to many of my dear brethren in 
the Lord; as not having been sown by the sower of all good seed among 
the pure and apostolical mountains of Scotland, to which have rather been 
vouchsafed the bramble and the thistle. It hath, however, been used by 
grave and godly writers as the fitting type of this realm of England; 
being, as it is, a tree fruitful in the food of swine. 

t In this year, among other signs of the battle of Armageddon, will 
expire the charter of the Honourable Company of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies. 

§ I am instructed by her, who is the ruler of my house, even the help- 
meet for me, that the price of the restoring and spiritual beverage tea, 
diminisheth the substance of the Lord’s servants. 

|| My esteemed friend in the Gospel and fellow-witness of the back- 
slidings of the times, and of the judgments to come; he who hath been 
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horns of the beast from the waters of the river, were a great mul- 
titude, and they had not wherewith to quench their thirst. 

15. And behold behind the throne also were a multitude; and 
they shouted continually, ‘Honour to the beast, glory and im- 
mortality to it that sitteth upon the throne.’ 

16. And the beast took of the golden fruit of the palm tree, and 
gave to them that shouted. 

17. And an angel stood before the throne, and his robe was of 
sackcloth, and his face was dark. 

18. And there were ashes on his head, and chains upon his hands 
and upon his feet, and he rode upon an elephant.* 

19. He stood and cried, ‘I am for the east, and for the kingdoms 
thereof; and for the south, and the islands thereof. 

20. ‘I lift up my voice against the throne; I take up my parable 
against the beast ; I bear witness against the great abomination.’ ft 

21. And he stood and cried, ‘ Woe, woe, woe!’ 

22. And the beast smote at him with his horns of brass and of 
lead, and it prevailed against him. 

23. Behold, another angel stood up before the throne, and he 
rode upon a horse. 

24. He held the book of the law in his right hand, and a dry and 
dusty cup was in his left, and an empty purse was at his girdle. 

25. And he stood and cried, ‘I am for the west, and for the 
nations thereof ; and for the sea, and for the ships thereof. { 

26. “I lift up my song against the evil ruler; I testify against 
the doer of dark deeds; I utter the thunders of righteousness against 
the throne, and against the beast that sitteth upon the throne.’ 

27. And he stood and cried, ‘ Destruction, and wrath, and lamen- 
tation! Woe, woe, woe!’ § 





wont to weigh the shekels, and measure the in-gatherings of the 
righteous; the Honourable brother H—— D——, beareth testimony 
to me, that herein the Prophet hath well foreshown the trials and 
sorrows of these latter days. 

* Herein the Prophet manifestly alludeth to the bound and sorrowi 
condition of the Eastern Kingdoms, now in bondage to England, even as 
Judea of old to Assyria and to Rome. 

+ The chartered traffickers and rulers of Asia; verily an abomination 
to the Lord, as having spared to root out idolatry from the land, with 
the goodly strength of fire and sword. 

t The angel of the portion of the world wherein our lot is cast, « 
of this Sodom, this Gehennah, this Tophet, this land of sorrow, like 
plague-struck Egypt, Europe. 

§ The woes predicted by the angel of the east, and by the angel of the 
west, are elucidated at large, with reference to their prophetical exhibi- 
tion, in ‘ The Apocalypse ;’ and the spiritual reader will find my expesi- 
tion, in my introductory discourse, to my translation of B—— E " 
and in my various published labours on these and cognate subjects. 
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28. And the beast smote with his horns against the angel, and it 
prevailed against him. 

29. And the beast said, ‘ Let us make unto ourselves mightier 
weapons * wherewith to wage battle against the angels of the east 
and of the west.’ 

30. And the beast took lead and iron and clay, and made unto 
itself a stamp. 

31. And the beast said, ‘ With this stamp will I stamp the fore- 
heads of the angels of the east and of the west, even as the wax of 
the beehive is stamped by a signet.’ 

32. And it smote the angels of the east and of the west, and 
made ready as if it would stamp them. 

33. And even in that same hour, when the beast would have 
stamped ¢ the angels, behold I saw a man! 

34. His upper garment was of woollen cloth, and the vesture of 
his legs was of woollen cloth ; upon his feet were sandals of leather, 
and leather wore he upon his hands; and round his neck was a band 
of silk ;t 

35. And in his right hand he carried a stick, and in his left a 
written paper, and the paper was written, ‘ The ‘Times Newspaper. ’§ 

36, And the name of the man was written, ‘ John Bull.’ 

37. And he stood and said, ‘ Nay, but thou shalt not stamp them. 
For, behold, thine hour is come! And thou, great beast, that wert 
the terror of nations, shalt be pulled down, and trampled under foot.’ 

38. And he brake the horns of the beast, and the stamp took he 
and ground it into powder. 

39. And he smote the beast, so that it fell from off the throne, 
and darkness covered it. 

40. And he released the angels of the east and of the west, and 
there was shouting, and triumph, and the exultation of a great 
deliverance. 

41. And all people whom the beast had driven from the banks 
of the river Hyson and Souchong, came near and drank of the waters. 

42. And great was the glory of them who thrust the beast from 
off the throne, and who freed the angels of the east and of the 
west and said unto the nations, ‘Come near, and drink of the waters 
of the river Hyson and Souchong, and slake your thirst at them 


freely.’ 





* How manifest to the purified apprehension is the malignity of the 
beast, exerting itself to falsify my interpretation of these sacred mysteries. 

+ Accherished friend in the truth, and of a tender conscience, one 
whom men call Stock-Broker, informeth me that the design of the beast 
to stamp the angels of the east and west, is an allusion to the E. I. C., 
for imposing a Stamp Duty at Calcutta. 

t This is the dress of many pious and holy men, in this day and city. 

§ This Journal, I fear, is one of the scoffers, and given over, more 
than is fitting, to the cares of this world 
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InpIAN Juries AND Costs or LeGat Proveepinas. 


Ar the opening of the Calcutta criminal sessions, in December, 
it appears that the Judge, whose turn it was to charge the Grand 
Jury, was Sir E. Ryan, a gentleman, too recently sent out to have 
then lost the high-minded independence, and liberal principles in 
law, as in politics, which he carried with him from the society 
which he frequented in this country. In his charge, this learned 
Judge, to the surprise and delight of some, and the astonishment 
and alarm of others, thought fit, it appears, to address the Grand 
Jury on several topics of general interest connected with the admi- 
nistration of justice in India. In particular, he seems to have dwelt 
on two points, often and ably urged by men of more liberal minds 
than commen in that country, but hitherto urged in vain,—namely, 
1. The grand defect of Mr. Wynn’s Native Jury Bill of 1826, which 
excludes Native gentlemen of education from the Grand Jury, on 
which they are as able as desirous to serve, and limits them to serve 
on Petty Juries, for which they are not so well qualified, and on 
which they will not serve, along with the secondary classes of so- 
ciety in India, white, black, or mixed; at least so long as they 
continue, whether from ignorance or pride on the part of Mr. Wynn's 
advisers, who helped him to frame his bill. ‘The second great point 
touched by Sir E. Ryan, was the expediency of now realising a phi- 
lanthropic and patriotic suggestion of the revered Sir W. Jones, 
more than thirty years ago—that the Judges should call to their 
aid, in civil cases of a particular kind, the use of Juries—now con- 
fined to criminal cases, under an arbitrary rule of Sir E. Impey and 
his fellows, the original and memorable Bench of 1774. ‘This Rule 
was strenuously and vainly resisted at the time, by the Bar, the in- 
habitants, and even the Supreme Government of that day,—resisted 
by pleadings at Bar, and by petition to Parliament,—disapproved 
by the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1783, (Burke's) 
—but sustained by the authorities in this country, partly from the 
esprit de corps influence of lawyers and Judges here, always greedy 
of power—partly through the private instances of Impey with the 
then Southern Secretary of State, as he was called, (in Lord North’s 
time,) who credited his wily suggestions, that the remonstrances 
from Calcutta were produced by a combination and cabal between 
the Council and inhabitants, to spite the Bench—partly by means of 
the plausible assurances of Impey, that there were not jurors 
enough to be had, although the jurors themselves had testified their 
willingness to undertake the labour. 


No such arguments could be of avail now that the Jury list of 
Calcutta is said to contain 600 persons, and must daily increase. It 
is a remarkable and creditable coincidence, that both of the Judges 
in question, Sir W. Jones and Sir E, Ryan, should have urged this 
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point in their respective first charges, while yet warm with unso- 
phisticated English fe elings, and feeling uneasy, as honest men and 
young Judges, at. finding -themselves clothed with powers and 
responsibilities new to their notions of what was right, invidious, 
and only calculated to deprive their verdicts of public confidence, 
and to promote appeal litigation. 

From that day to this, we believe, no intermediate Judge has 
ever expressed any wish to see himself or brethren divested of this 
odious and unwholesome power,—a power becoming every day 
more unsiited to the advancing state of society in India, and the 
greater frequency of actions for libel, defamation, and other matters 
of fact and damage ; a power, therefore, which is becoming daily 
more connected, indirectly, with political and Government influence, 
as in the past and pending cases, stirred up by the notorious and 
pestilent priest, our old and rancorous antagonist, Dr. Bryce. 
Among all the suggestions contained in the curious secret despatches 
of Sir Hyde East, lately brought to light in so strange a manner in 
India, we do not recollect one solitary hint about Civil Juries! 

The Grand Jury of Calcutta appear to have thought :t became 
them to express their sentiments in reply with the same frankness 
with which the presiding Judge had honoured them; and, we 
may truly add, had thereby done honour to himself and the 
office he filled. They expressed, in a most respectful and 
plain, but well written, address, their entire and very hearty 
concurrence in all that had fallen from the Bench, and partie ularly 
the two points of Civic Juries and Native Grand Juries ; and de- 
claring their gratification at the anxiety shown for the pure and 
wholesome administration of justice, they went on to suggest, 
whether some relief to the numerous suitors, from the intolerable 
expences of law proceedings in India, might not possibly be attain- 
able, by any such revision and reduction of the inordinate fees and 
per-centages, and poundages of the officers of the Courts, as that 
body might consider reasonable, and within its competence. 

But the Grand Jury had not Sir E. Ryan alone, as it would seem, 


to deal with, when they came into Court with their address. Chief 


Justice Grey appears then to have presided, though whether his 
brethren were present does not appear. If they had been there, 
however, Sir E. Ryan would have found himself in the usual 
minority, we fear, as the second Judge, Mr. Justice Franks, is not 
described as a remarkable person for talent or self-confidence, 
though respectable as a technical lawyer, and respected as a man. 
A spectator informs us, that the deportment of the Chief Judge 
gave the customary indications of dissatisfaction when the Jury's 
address was obtruded on his unwilling ears. Their wishes for 
Civil Juries excited only some ordinary manifestations of con- 
tempt; but his Lordship gave loose, we are told, to his ill-sup- 
pressed spleen, when the Jury had finished, in a reply of which we 
have only a brief reporter's note, in a Calcutta newspaper; but 
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which speaks for itself, and not more forcibly in respect to the 
Judge's precipitancy and intemperance, than as to his knowledge of 
the law, and the rules of his own Court,—the subject on which he 
fastened in his rebuke. It would seem that this ill-advised per- 
sonage did really consider, or affected to consider, the respectful 
and moderate suggestions of the Jury, as to the excessive charges 
of law, and fees of his officers, as an attack on their purity. That 
nothing could be more gratuitous than this supposition, is plain to 
the meanest capacity, on perusal of the address, (which we sub- 
join,) and which distinctly suggests, that the emoluments of the 
officers should not be touched during the incumbency of the present 
holders,—a proposal utterly incompatible with any supposition of 
imputed corruption. Every other topic of the Jury’s address, im- 
portant as they all were, was passed over without remark, on 
a general plea of not being prepared to consider or discuss them ; 
not so the attack on the sacred ark of professional emoluments, and 
the sore place of law charges ; yet the learned Judge was in reality 
so ill prepared, as it would seem, for expounding the law and 
merits of this portion of the address, that he would have done more 
wisely to have availed himself in this also, of the general plea of 
being taken by surprise,—a plea, however, absurd in itself, because, 
we conclude, it was not imperative on the Judge to answer on the 
moment, or dissolve the Jury, whom he might have appointed to 
meet him and his brethren, in full Court, on any subsequent day. 

But that course implied more wisdom and temper than appears 
to be possessed by the Calcutta Rhadamanthus, who classically 
makes castigation of grievances precede their fair hearing. The 
Jury were accordingly rebuked sharply for their presumption, and 
intrepidly told that they ought to have either preferred charges for 
specific misconduct, of which no one but his Lordship dreamed, 
or to have sought their remedy against any alleged grievances in 
the matter of fees and expenses, in the mode prescribed by the 
37 Geo. III., namely—by petitioning the Court of Directors here, 
to move their Government there, and the Supreme Court, to con- 
sider the expediency of revision and retrenchment in the fees of the 
law offices. 

Alas! for his Lordship’s law! and ‘alas! for poor human 
nature,’ as this learned person chose to say at a public meeting for 
a monument to Lord Hastings, some nine or ten months ago, in a 
speech designed to show that the proneness of human nature, when 
clothed in authority, is to err on the side of over-leniency and 
goodness, not as ordinary understandings have supposed, to sin the 
other way, by stretches of power! Perhaps it was this whimsical 
theory which led the venerable Judge of Calcutta on the present 
oceasion to cover with the broad shield of his authority, func- 
tionaries gratuitously supposed by him to be accused of unjustly 
fattening at the expense of unfortunate suitors. Be this as it may, 
his Lordship appears to have been egregiously out in his law and 
his proposed remedy. 
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The complaint of the Grand Jury was preferred distinctly for the 
relief of suitors, and against fees. But the Act 37 Geo. III., to 
which his Lordship referred the complainants, has nothing on earth 
to do with fees or ease of suitors. The 13 Geo. III., constituting 
the Supreme Court, required the East India Company to pay 
certain fixed salaries to the officers of the New Court. Four-and- 
twenty years afterwards, the Company appears to have discovered 
that certain officers, in addition to their salaries, received large 
emoluments in the shape of fees. In happy India no one ever 
thinks of taking burdens off the tax payers. In happy England, 
which so disinterestedly rules that happy dependency, no one thinks 
of relieving suitors from law charges till absolutely compelled by 
public clamour ; thousands of briefs would have started from their 
bags, and wigs from their blocks, in 1797, at the bare idea of 
touching what our venerable Benrnam pithily calls the fee-fed 
system. ‘The Company, therefore, sought and obtained, by the 
37 Geo. IIL, relief to their treasury, in the matter of officers’ 
salaries. Power was given to them to have salaries revised, ex- 
pressly as the act declares, because the said officers paid themselves 
by fees. But the fees remained untouched, and rest to this day on 
their original authority, the rules of the Court abroad, as established 
by themselves, under their charter of the 13 Geo. III. By those 
rules the Court reserve the power of establishing ‘and varying’ 
any such existing emoluments. 

For the Judge, therefore, to taunt the Grand Jury, seeking relief 
to surrors, avith their ignorance of a remedial statute, which 
grants relief exclusively to the East India Company treasury, which 
relates to sALARIES only, and not at all to Fees, must be allowed 
to have been a very ignorant proceeding on his part. We cannot 
suppose it to have been deliberate disingenuousness. The relief 
sought by the people of India, lay clearly and plainly within his 
own competence, and the directors have no more to do with it, than 
the man in the moon, unless we could suppose that philanthropic 
Body, or their servants, actuated, or capable of being actuated by the 
unheard of quixotism of sympathizing with our distant fellow sub- 
jects, over whom they rule with such silken sway. It is said that 
a small portion of this remarkable Jury declined concurring in this 
address, and that the minority consisted chiefly of Company's 
servants. The foreman, we observe, was Mr. Trotter, of that body ; 
and it is certain that he at least refused to sanction or sign the ad- 
dress ; a circumstance the less to be wondered at, if it be true, as 
rumour goes, that he has fallen under the rod of his Honourable 
masters and Mr. Wynn, for writing an anonymous letter in a Cal- 
cutta newspaper, displeasing to the Calcutta Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Financial Authorities. But the large majority of the 
Grand Jury, consisting of respectable gentlemen, not in the employ- 
ment of the local Government, were not so easily intimidated or 
deterred. The notoriety of this division, however, among the 
Jurors, must have had so far an evil effect, as to encourage the 
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Judge in his intemperate proceeding; and the absence of the fore- 
man’s authentication of the address, by signature, gave his Lord- 
ship a handle to decry the paper, as wanting the form of a 
regular ‘presentment, of which he was quick enough to avail 
himself, and to compare the address contemptuously to that which, 
we doubt not, he very much dislikes and under-rates—a newspaper 
paragraph ! 

Nevertheless, the good is done, and the seed scattered in the earth. 
In fulness of time it will produce good fruits there, by the help, 
tardy and feeble as that is, of the Press here. In India, of course 
the Press is of no avail to the inhabitants, as the Judges are pro- 
tected from all ‘ offensive remarks ;’ and it may pass the wit of man 
to show how any ‘remarks’ could be made on this singular pro- 
ceeding which should not be ‘ offensive’ to the wrong-doers. Judges 
would do well to remember that all such contests with grand juries 
are extremely unwise. If those venerable persons in India are ac- 
cessible to motives of a higher order, they ought to show especial 
tenderness to their grand juries, for it is only by their organ that 
the people can speak aloud, and have any access for their opinions 
and complaints to reach the reluctant ears of authority. There is 
not in the whole of India any one other vestige of a free institution. 
But if better motives be not forthcoming, the Bench in India, as 
well as here, would be wiser did they always keep in mind their 
own helplessness against the real strength of a grand jury, or a 
series of grand juries, chosen by lot from the governed, speaking 
the sentiments of the body they represent, called into existence at 
short intervals of a few months, and demising as soon as they have 
given utterance to their opinions. Such a body is physically as 
well as legally beyond the reach of the most vindictive and 
passionate Judge, were he a second Jeffries. Indirectly, it is pos- 
sible that individual jurors might suffer, as we remember Sir 
George Barlow made them suffer at another Indian Presidency—/is 
Supreme Court, we may infer, being nothing loth. But those times 
of atrocity and violence are past, and not likely soon to return, un- 
less, indeed, the vague and sweeping order lately given to the Indian 
Governments, by Mr. Wynn, of refusing testimonials of good 
character to all who are suspected of being suspicious, may be con- 
vertable into an engine of secret vengeance. 

One further remark occurs to us in this strange story—that a 
servant of the Company is no more fit to be foreman of an Indian 
jury, than to be Sheriff of an Indian court. We dare to say, as the 
privilege of electing their foreman is vested in the Calcutta Juries, 
they will look carefully to this matter the next time they assemble ; 
and we can scarcely doubt but that the succeeding grand juries will 
show their opinion at once of the sentiments expressed, and treat- 
ment suffered by their predecessors, by again and again urging the 
like obnoxious sentiments. In time they must prevail—for truth is 
strong, and is on their side. 
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Curious CoRRESPONDENCE OF ParseEes AT Bompay. 


Tue most interesting thing we find in the files of the Bombay 
Papers, last received, is the following singular correspondence, 
which will interest many in England, as containing a picture of 
society quite new to them, and full of matter for reflection : 


‘To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 

‘Str,—It is with feelings of no small surprise we read, in your 
admirable paper of the 21st of July last, and that reprinted in “The 
Iris’ newspaper of the 31st of the same month, a letter, signed by 
Eduljee Dorabjee Sanjana, and our other highly respectable brethren, 
the Members of a Committee of the Shersayan branch of the 
Parsees, in answer to a simple proposal made by us, the Qudmeean 
branch of the Parsees, and published in your paper of the 7th of 
July last, inviting them, if it be found agreeable to them, to refer 
the matter in dispute between us to ten enlightened and disinter- 
ested persons, under the sanction of Government, with a view to 
the dispassionate investigation of the point in difference, and by 
that means to come to the truth at once, and to save the Parsee 
community at large from that agitation and party feeling, which the 
incoherent, inflammatory, and abusive manner of discussion recently 
employed in the Native periodical papers were calculated to excite, 
and which, at one time, threatened to disturb the peace and safety 
of the Qudmeeans. 

‘The irritation which pervaded the whole of their said letter, in 
answer to this simple and reasonable proposal of ours, is too con- 
spicuous to merit a comment. The following, however, is intended 
as a reply to what they have asserted, and your giving it, Mr. 
Editor, a corner in your valuable paper will have a claim to our 
particular acknowledgment. 

‘ To the public we owe apology, and hope that the vindication of 
our own conduct and principles, in making the proposal alluded to, 
will justify this intrusion, 

‘ We are, Sir, your most obedient servants, 
‘ Moola Firoz Bin Moola Cawas, *Dossabhoy Aspeendeearjee 
Cursetjee Ardaseerjee, Ruttonjeeshaw, 
Jehanjeer Ardaseerjee, Sapoorjee Nesservanjee, 
Framjee Cawasjee, Pestonjee Rustonjee, 
Cursetjee Cawasjee Banajee, Hormuzjee Muncherjee Kama, 
Byramjee Cawasjee Banajee, Byramjee Rustomjee, 


Hormuzjee Dorabjee, Framjee Jeevajee, 
Hormuzjee Dadabhoy, Hormojee Eduljee Kanajee, 
Sorabjee Vacha Gandy, Namdar Javed, 

Furdoonjee Limjee, Khodabux Meherban, 


Muncherjeh Eduljee, Limjee Cawasjee, 
Pestonjee Bhiccajee.’ 


‘Bombay, 29th August, 1827.’ 
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‘To Eduljee Dorabjee Sanjana and others, our worthy and highly 
respectable brethren, the Members of the Shersayan branch of 
the Committee of the Parsees of Bombay. 


‘Dear anv BeLovep Breruren,—We should be really sorry 
that the tender published under our signatures in “The Bombay 
Courier,” of the 7th of July last, for a reference of the point in dis- 
pute between us, the Shersayans and Qudmeeans, to the final decision 
of ten learned and disinterested persons, should have the effect of 
shocking you; and we do most solemuly confess that it was far 
from our intention that it should have that disagreeable effect upon 
your religious feelings, much less upon the feelings of the whole 
Parsee nation. ‘To deny that it ever had such an effect upon you 
would be questioning your integrity, but to believe that it extended 
to the nation, is quite impossible; for there are, we hope and 
believe, many respectable Shersayans who would have embraced 
the opportunity with real cheerfulness, as the only means that could 
effectually remove the bone of contention in the nation. What 
surprises us most is, that, although the whole tenor and substance 
of your letter indicate a complete reluctance and apathy to the 
measure proposed, you assert that you would not decline it, but that 
you are “ fearless as to whose hands the matter shall be submitted,” 
and, in the very next line, you put upon our head, and on that of 
our latest posterity, “the submission to rest.” What may we 
construe from these conflicting circumstances? Is it not a tacit 
denial, and at the same time a forced concession, of our proposal of 
reference? Perhaps there may be something else, that we could 
not possibly comprehend. ‘There are forty thousand, and a ma- 
jority!!! and why all these threats? Is it because we proposed 
the submission for a final and impartial decision of the dispute sub- 
sisting between us? Is it a crime, may we ask? May we appeal 
to your own candour, Gentlemen? Is it wrong to inquire, by the 
fairest and the most disinterested means, into an error that appears 
to have crept, most unaccountably, into the calculation of our time, 
within the course of those calamities and troubles incident to the 
earlier period of the emigration of our forefathers from Persia to 
Hindoostan? Is it, we ask, a crime to inquire into, correct, revise, 
and reform that error?) And where then lies the burden of the 
arbitration? We leave to you, Gentlemen, to decide upon; but 
then, we say, why all these quibbles, equivocations, accusations, and 
threats of a majority, and the like? Does our simple proposal for 
arbitration, in “The Bombay Courier,’ of the 7th of July last, 
deserve it? Is there any thing in it that merits those warm and 
passionate expressions and recriminations with which your letter 
abounds? We do not complain, Gentlemen, of these expressions 
of warmth; the Qudmeeans were treated still more unaccountably 

1 “ The Ukhbara Kubeesia ;’ and it is with a view to silence those 
abuses, and bitter and undeserved invectives, and unjustifiable pre- 
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tensions, that we have been principally induced to propose the 
matter to arbitration and a fair and impartial investigation. We 
would say thus much, however, that we should be the last to ex- 
pect such answer from so respectable and enlightened a body as you 
are, and still we could not bring ourselves to believe, that it comes 
wholly from you, but think we owe it partly to prejudice and a 
want of attention and discrimination on your part to the interesting 
and most important subject in dispute before you; but we owe it 
chiefly and in a great measure to those who think it their interest 
to keep you always in the dark and ignorance, and who are always 
averse to every kind of reform and improvement in society. 

‘There are several circumstances in your letter which require but 
a brief explanation, such as that “ an editorial and public remark in 
‘The Bombay Summachar’ compelled him to compile the work.” 
To this we say, not only that the work was compiled and actually 
ready for the press a long time before the appearance of those re- 
marks, but that there were several passages, in the communication 
alluded to, which alone provoked those remarks. As to “ withhold- 
ing refutation of the work through periodical papers,” there was 
not the least danger in a cool and temperate discussion: and you 
yourselves are perfectly aware, Gentlemen, and the very periodicals 
themselves are existing evidence of the reasonable and temperate 
manner in which the discussion was first conducted by our advocate 
until the opening of “ The Akbarri Kubbeesai,” whose violence, ab- 
surdities, and intemperance, are sufficiently obvious to all who may 
have taken the pains to peruse them. “ The misinterpretation of 
an old book,” is a charge upon our advocate, repeatedly brought 
forward in the public papers; but what that misinterpretation is, is 
never explained, to enable Lim to vindicate himself. 

‘We think it alluded to the following circumstances: a certain 
old book, “The Tufhima Aboorban,” in possession of our advocate, 
written about 550 years and upwards ago, in treating about the 
Gahumbar, says, that it was the “division of a year made by 
Zurdusht without Kubbeesa.” A copy of the same work, though 
written about two years, in possession of one Moulvey Khodabairdee 
Bokharee, speaking upon the like subject, says, that it was the 
division of the years made by Zurdusht ; so that in the latter work 
the words “without Kubbeesa”’ were not mentioned. The said 
Moulvey, therefore, inserted those words in the margin of his book, 
with his own hand ; and this simple circumstance is since converted 


into a grave charge of misinterpretation. The interpretations are 


already before the public, and the old book itself is ready ; and this 
charge shall be the first to be examined by the arbitrators. 

‘As to refusing the production of the books, which our advocate 
previously offered to lend for perusal, to a distance of 2000 miles, 
we have only to say that the very bad use made by the Shersayan 
of a full copy, given to them by our advocate, of a certain document 
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in favour of the Qudmeeans, was the chief cause of withholding the 
production of the other works. A mahajur or certificate, signed by 
several wise and learned Mohammedan and Armenian doctors, 
philosophers, and astronomers, certifying the Kubbeesa nof to be a 
religious institution of the ancient Persians, is now in the posses- 
sion of our advocate, a copy of which was given to you, Gentlemen, 
at your desire. You are aware, Gentlemen, that this mahajur was 
taken as the means of persuading the people that by this very 
document Kubbeesa is proved to be a religious institution of the 
ancient Persians. You yourselves were aware, by examining this 
document, that no such thing exists in it, but the reverse: but did 
you ever attempt to contradict this false and unjustifiable publica- 
tion? Never: and is not this a sufficient reason to our advocate 
for withholding the production of other works? ‘The principles of 
the doctrine we maintain, as regards the point in dispute between 
us and yourselves, are so simple, compact, and accessible to common 
sense, that it requires no deep research to comprehend them; and 
nothing but prejudice, and prejudice alone, has hitherto restrained 
its general diffusion and adoption among the Parsee nation at large 
in Hindoostan. It is a well known fact, and admitted, as you are 
perfectly aware, Gentlemen, on both sides, that before the last 
eighty years there existed no difference in the computation of time 
between us; we had the same reckoning as is now in use among: 
you; our epoch and yours was at that time, as it is now, on the 
accession of Yezdegerd, our last Emperor, to the throne of Persia ; 
our year consisted, as it does now, of twelve months, of thirty days 
each, and five days of Guthaw added at the close of the last month; 
so that the year consisted in all of not more nor less than 365 days. 

‘ At the period last mentioned, perhaps, by the opening of a more 
extensive intercourse between us and our brethren of Persia than it 
was before that time, it was discovered that we were a month back- 
ward in our use and computation of time, to that in use with our 
said brethren of Persia. This discovery led to an inquiry upon the 
subject, as the question was nearly connected with our religious 
rites and ceremonies. 

‘As it was a mere matter of calculation, it was proved beyond a 
doubt that a month was really lost, some way or other, by our fore- 
fathers of Hindoostan, the cause of which could by no means be then 
accounted for. It would be needless to describe all the contro- 
versies which took place on the occasion: it will be enough to say, 
that your fathers and grandfathers corrected the error, and embraced 
the true month, the same that was in use among our brethren of 
Persia, who styled themselves Qudmees, while the Shersayans 
declined to correct that error, and this simple difference of one month 
constitutes, as you know, Gentlemen, the main point in the dispute 
now existing between the Qudmeean and Shersayan Parsees of India. 


‘As the contention continued unrestrained, it was carried to such 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. 2N 
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extremities, at Broach, forty years ago, that several lives were lost, 
and the author of the book on Kubbeesa, lately published at Surat, 
had taken a very conspicuous part in the conflict. The author of 
the said book on Kubbeesa, published in Surat, in July, 1826, 
Dustoer Aspundiarjee Kamdeenjee, the High Priest of the Sher- 
sayans at Broach, after a research of forty years upon this point in 
dispute, at last admitted in his book the existence of the error of 
one month; but then he had taken upon bimself to explain the 
cause of that error, by attributing its origin to the neglect of the 
Kubbeesa. 


The remarks of that ingenious Orientalist, Talib, upon this sub- 
ject, show, in a more comprehensive manner, not only the correct- 
ness of our calculation of the mistake of one month alluded to, but 
the great probability there is of the entire inapplicability of the 
Kubbeesa as the origin of that mistake. 

‘That Kubbeesa was an institution as ancient as the time of 
Jemshaid, our great Emperor of Persia, we do not mean to deny; 
but what was its real principle, and for what use, application, or 
purpose, it was originally instituted, is compietely buried in the 
oblivion of time, and what remain of it are mere vague conjectures: we 
have only profane authors and astronomers to look to, who alone have 
taken any notice of this institution, and their statements are vague, 
imperfect, and contradictory, and subject to many doubts and ob- 
jections. Some said that the ancient Kings of Persia intercalated a 
month every 120 years; others would fix it for every 130 years, 
This is not, however, the object of our animadversion ; the question 
chiefly is, whether or not it is one of our religious institutions? and 

this question is so obvious, and easy of solution, that it is a source 
of regret to us it should have so entirely escaped your attention. 


‘ You are well aware, Gentlemen, and particularly all our Dus- 
toors on both sides, and those who are conversant in the sacred 
language of the Zundavesta, that they could trace not a single line, 
nor even a word, in these sacred works, that can possibly imply a 
Kubbeesa, or an intercalation, or the year to consist of more than 
365 days. The ingenious and learned Dustoor Aspundiarjee him- 
self, seems to have taken no small pains, in his forty years labours 
in making up the book on Kubbeesa, in searching for a quotation to 
insert in his book from these sacred works upon the point, and was 
at last satisfied in saying that the word “ Zeman” in a certain part 
of our prayers, implies or means to be a Kubbeesa, a kind of shifting 
too conspicuous to deserve a comment ; as even this quotation, if it 
may be said to be one, is not either from the Zundavesta, but a 
common prayer or benediction composed by priests of after times, 
Here even the word “ Zeman” is not of the Zund or Pahalvy origin, 
but Arabic and Persian, and means no more than “ time’ in the 
former, and “ death” in the latter; language, while, on the contrary, 
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the Zundavesta shows most clearly that our religious year consists 
of no more than 365 days, and describes at large its parts, divisions, 
and subdivisions ; and these are already before the public, with the 
text, its interpretations in the Pahalyey, and a Guzaratee trans- 
lation. 

‘ These, Gentlemen, are the principles we maintain, and we see, 
with no small regret, that, instead of correcting one error, of the exist~ 
ence of which you have now no longer a doubt, you are falling into 
anuther, and worse one, quite repugnant to our religious, and con- 
trary to the doctrines laid down in your religious, and sacred books, 
You will easily perceive, by taking the matter into a little further 
consideration, that, had the principle of the Kubbeesa been a religious 
institution, why should our religious and sacred books have been so 
completely silent upon that point, even while they had been so clear 
in desrribing the year and its several parts and divisions ? and why 
should it have been neglected by our forefathers of Hindoostan, and 
even by our brethren of Persia, during the whole course of twelve 
centuries? This simple consideration brings home to our con- 
viction the entire inapplicability of the Kubbeesa to our religion. 
Be aware, then, dear brethren, that, although the error which now 
exists, has been an occurrence of chance, unknown to, and beyond 
the control of our forefathers, yet, by embracing the Kubbeesa, you 
will err by choice. 

* Having said thus much in our own vindication, and of the prin- 
ciple we maintain, we now come to the point. Itseems clearly, by 
the tenor of your letter above alluded to, that you are reluctant and 
even shocked at our proposal of a reference. We most solemnly 
assure you, Gentlemen, and hope you will do us the justice to be- 
lieve us, that nothing but the grossest and most ignominious abuse 
and calumny, which the editor of the “ Akhbaree Kubbeesa’”’ has 
hitherto unsparingly lavished, and is still lavishing, upon the Qud- 
meeans, has compelled us to this decisive measure, to come to the 
truth at once, and so put a stop to those unprovoked calumnies 
and unfounded criminations, Neither had our principal advocate, as 
you call him, any other intention in view, in coming forward from 
the earliest commencement of the discussion, but for your good,—to 
warn you, to guard you from falling into an error, which the author 
of the book on “ Kubbeesa” had prepared for you, and to point out 
and explain to you the danger to which our holy religion was exposed 
by its adoption. He has done nothing but what he is in duty, as a 
pontiif, bound to do ; and, thank God! that, in spite of all the party 
clamours of interested caval, his pious efforts have not been wholly 
unsuccessful. You have felt the force of his arguments, and have 
been roused to an inquiry upon the subject; and, though you do 
publicly profess to support the cause of the Kubbeesa, upon what 
ground we know not yet, professing it as you do, you have not yet 
adopted it. 
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‘We say, then, that, as your answer to our proposal of a reference 
is not a plain one, but equivocal, we should be more explicit, and 
leave to your own choice, that, if it be your sincere wish and plea- 
sure, and if you really entertain any serious doubts of our profession, 
and our objections against the Kubbeesa as a religious institution, 
and if you think it will be the best and only expedient means, as we 
believe it, to come to the truth, and a fair and satisfactory removal 
of all doubts and dissensions, then, and in that case alone, we no- 
minate, on our behalf, our mutual friends, Messrs. Framjee Cawasjee, 
Hormuzjee Muncherjee, and Cursetjee Cawasjee ; and desire you, 
likewise, to nominate, on your part, an equal number of your respect- 
able members, who may be desired to appoint the time and place for 
their meeting, and inform our said friends of the same, that they 
may attend them ; and that they should, with mutual cordiality and 
friendship, make all the preliminary arrangements preparatory to 
the intended submission ; to nominate the arbitrators on both sides ; 
to fix time and place for meeting ; to prepare a petition ; to select 
the umpires ; and to do all that may be found expedient and neces- 
sary upon the subject ; and to point out to each other the books 
and authorities upon which the point is to be decided ; which must, 
of course, be no other than the Zundavesta, and calculaiion of the 
dates, in support of Dustoor Aspundearjee’s book on Kubbeesa on 
the one side, and on its refutation on the other side. However ironi- 
cal your questions are on this point, we wish to be clear and precise. 
It is not a light matter to play with, but a serious question affecting 
our religion ; and, with this view of the case, we confess that we 
are really serious in requesting of you this reference, and we wish, 
and desire, and trust, it will be your wish and desire too, that it 
shall be conducted with the utmost cordiality, and upon the most 
fair and equitable principles. 

‘ Indeed, Gentiemen, we have no other aim in persisting in this re- 
ference, but only to bring the point in dispute to a fair and satisfac- 
tory conclusion. We, therefore, most earnestly request that you 
will take this letter in no other light but as coming from your best 
friends and well-wishers. We hope we have been sufficiently cau- 
tious in not allowing any expressions to escape us in this letter but the 
most respectful and conciliatory ; and, in the course of vindicating 
ourselves, and the principles we maintain, if there be any thing that 
can be construed to convey the least cause of irritation, it may, we 
hope and beg, be attributed rather to the weakness of our pen, than 
to the most distant idea of offending you. We make this observation 
in order to remove all misconception of our intention, which, we 
assure you again and again, is, towards you, as sincere, friendly, and 
affectionate, as we bear to each other among ourselves. Let us, 
therefore, join with cordiality and affection in removing that cancer 
of discord, which has given rise to those correspondences, as dis- 


gusting to our own feelings as it may be disagreeable to yours. 
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‘May God, the fountain of all wisdom and truth, guide us both 
in our pious undertakings! And may the result of the intended 
reference tend to cement the ties of our friendship upon a more 
solid foundation, and be the means of extirpating those clouds of 
prejudice and superstition which are the bane of society and all 
social improvement! Should you, however, be entirely disinclined 
and averse to the measure proposed, we shall, in that case, particularly 
regret the disappointment, in being deprived of the only practicable 
and the most efficient means of convincing you, Gentlemen, and our 
Shersayan brethren in general, of the justice of our cause; and we 
do beg to repeat, over and over again, that, although we have 
nothing to do with the Kubbeesa and its principles, we feel it a 
duty incumbent upon us, as fellow-religionists, with our Shersayan 
brethren, to say that Kubbeesa is a thing altogether unknown to 
our religion, and religious calculations of time, and that it is 
repugnant altogether, and contrary to the principles laid down in 
the Zundavesta; and we most earnestly remonstrate against its adop- 
tion among you, and desire, entreat, and expressly recommend, 
that you would examine the matter more closely, and with a more 
than ordinary attention, and consider and reconsider the important 
subject before vou, and the various enumerable difficulties and 
dangers with whicl» its adoption is pregnant; and may God and 
his blessed Zurdusht conduct you to the right path in your sacred 
career! These are, gentlemen, our most sincere wishes and 
prayers, with which we now take leave of you and the public. We 
are, Dear Brethren and Friends, your most humble servants, 


* Moola Firoz Bin Moola Cawas. ‘ Dossabhoy Aspeendeearjee Ruton- 
Cursetjef Ardaseerjee. jeeshaw. 

Jehangeer Ardaseerjee. Sapoorjee Nesservanjee. 

Framjee Cawasjee. Pestonjee Rustonjee. 

Cursetjee Cawasjee Banajee. Hormusjee Muncherjee Kama. 
Byramjee Cawasjee Banaj e. Byramjee Rustomjee. 

Hormusjee Dorabjee. Framjer Jeevajee. 

Hormusjee Dodabhoy. Hormojee Eduljee Kanajee. 

Sorabjee Vachagandy. Namdar Javed. 


Furdoonjee Limjee. Khodabux Meherban. 


Muncherjee Eduljee. Limjee Cawasjee. 
Pestonjee Bhiccajee.’ 


* Bombay, 28th August, 1827.’ 
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Lerrer or Genera, News rrom BeEnGat. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Calcutta, Dec. 28, 1827. 

S1r,—Nothing of special public interest occurred here till last 
month, when, by dint of a repeated discussion, (as far as our Press 
Laws would allow,) we succeeded in producing a very general con- 
viction, that it was high time to make the first move towards 
amore liberal system of intercourse between this country and Eng- 
land. It was evident to all capitalists here, and even to men who 
have no other interest in the subject of commerce and exchanges 
than the desire to have a tolerable rate or remittance for their 
savings, and the education and support of families at home, that 
something must be done to improve the commercial relations be- 
tween England and India ; and to find employment for disposable 
capitals as they accumulate in this country. At present, there is no 
profitable operation or export from India, but the one article of 
indigo ; and even that is limited in its nature. We have already, 
perhaps, touched the maximum, yet it only employs in advances 
here about two millions sterling, or less, an amount quite insuffi- 
cient ; and, although that produce may be worth three, or even four 
millions, in England, it is no sufficient réturn for the exports made 
to us from thence; far less so for those which could be made, but for 
the disadvantageous remittances of proceeds in high-priced and 
doubtful articles, in specie sometimes, or in dear bills,—dear, be- 
cause scarce—scarce, because the quantity in our money-market 
must necessarily be limited by the amount of interest-bills on the 
public debt payable in England, and by the amount of Indian con- 
signments to England, against which the merchants here are 
enabled to draw their bills. 

The conviction of this truth being established, it follows that 
they must, somehow or cther, greatly increase the quantity of their 
profitable exports ; and profitable they could only become by the 
conjoint operation of two means :—lIst, England admitting Indian 
produce on equal terms with the like produce of other dependencies ; 
2d, Indian growers improving the quality, as well as increasing the 
quantity, of that preduce ; and these two objects being gained, of 
equal duties and improved quality. But the latter, it was plain, 
could only be obtained by European agency, which alone has 
created the great staple of indigo. European capital, skill, and in- 
dustry, must have free scope. The cotton, sugar-cane, sugar 
manufacture, and silk, of India, are all of inferior quality, and must 
remain so, as well as its coffee, ginger, mulberry-trees, silk-worms, 
&c., till Europeans may fairly buy or rent lands, erect machinery, 
and addict themselves to agriculture. ‘This they cannot do till the 
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code of tyrannical and absurd old-school restrictions is done away, 
—till Europeans may resort, with their talents and their capitals, 
to India,—till they are emboldened to invest their property in 
machinery and stock, without the constant risk of being banished, 
at the arbitrary fiat of the Company’s servants, from the provinces, 
or transplanted from the metropolitan cities to England: in 
short, till the regime of known and equal laws, no matter how 
strict, if just, takes full place of the regime of absolute power ; that 
is to say, till Colonisation is freely allowed. 

To you it would be a waste of paper to point out the disingenu- 
ousness or ignorance of those who suppose colonisation to mean a 
sudden emigration of paupers or labourers to India; far less, a for 
cible dispossession of property held now by Natives. The climate 
and the distance are natural and adequate obstacles to the former, 
so long as colonists have to come hither, and live, when here, at their 
own expense. As to the latter, there must be two parties to every 
bargain, and none but the grossest of John Bulls will surely sup- 
pose that there are neither laws, nor courts, nor justices of peace, 
or police, in our provinces ; or that Indians are slow or reluctant 
to resort to tribunals. We only want the removal of restrictions 
on resort to, and residence in, British India,—no favours—no en- 
couragements—no bounties—no privileges—only ‘let us alone ;’ 
and it is scarcely within the imagination of man to predict the gra- 
dual, yet certain and rapid improvement, that will follow, of which 
not the least important feature will be, the security and confidence 
arising from the residence of industrious Englishmen, and their 
pure and mixed descendants, to balance the increasing numbers, in- 
telligence, and wealth, of the Native monied and landed interest,* 
and the creation of a market of indefinite extensibility (to coin a 
suitable word) for English manufactures which, under the augment- 
ing competition of rivals in Europe, require more and more every 
day the relief of such a vent. 

By such reasoning, notwithstanding the bitter opposition of the 
partisans of the Company’s interest, and the privileged aristocracy— 
their servants—this community has been brought, step by step, to 
see the necessity of a great and speedy change in the present sys- 
tem of their dusiness-relations with ‘ the old country.’ The percep- 
tions of the good citizens of Calcutta have, at the same time, been 
not a little quickened by the obstinate and vindictive perseverance 
of the Company, and its servants, in assertiag and forcing on 
them their pretensions to burden the languishing commerce with 
taxes to any extent. In these, and many other recent dispositions 
evinced to vex and oppress their rivals, the Company has appa- 
rently been supported by the Board of Control, which must be 





* See Sir E. H. East’s correspondence with Lord Liverpool, lately 
disclosed. 
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identified with the Ministry. The King’s Judges, too, have of late 
years forgotten their dignified station, placed, as they were in India, 
expressly to protect the weak against the power of the Company ; 
and they have shown something so like a fixed bias to uphold the 
powers that be, on all occasions, and such disregard, not to say con- 
tempt, for the few privileges Europeans enjoy in India, that they 
are fast losing public confidence. ‘They will continue to lose it, 
because they will continue to lean towards those who send them out 
to India, who can punish them by removal at pleasure, and reward 
them by means of the pernicious custom of promoting them to 
higher office, or to better paid and pensioned Presidencies 11 the 
nicely-graduated scale of judicial places, from the Recordership of 
Prince of Wales's Island up to the Chief-Justiceship of Bengal. 
These feelings and considerations have led many to arrive at the 
conviction that the Company is placed in a natural and scarcely 
avoidable state of rivalry and hostility towards the mercantile and 
commercial interests, and the independent inhabitants. By some 
strange fatuity or blindness, too, the Company appears inclined to 
greater vexations and stretches of authority, as the charter verges 
towards its termination, instead of endeavouring to make friends, 
or at least neutrals,as that critical period approaches,—instead of 


showing a willingness to relax restrictions, and bonds, and exactions, » 


as times change, and the ‘march of general improvement’ advances. 
Under these circumstances, and the hopelessness of impartiality on 
the part of the Board of Control, people in India are driven to 
look for support to Parliament, and to the middle classes of Eng- 
land, to its monied, mercantile, manufacturing towns and bodies, and 
to the moderate and thinking of al/ classes who have influence more 
or less on the proceedings of Parliament of late years, or rather within 
the last three or four years, I should say. ‘To Parliament, accord- 
ingly, the Indians have directly addressed their petitions on the 
Stamp Act affair last July, notwithstanding all the sullenness and 
violence of the Government ; and, having once learned the way to 
Westminster, it will not be their fault if they do not adhere to that 
channel of redress. In November, again, they met publicly—Go- 
vernment not thinking it prudent this time to prevent or intimidate 
them—and embodied, in petitions, the substance of the reasonings 
set forth above, submitting them respectfully, as suggestions only, 
for the consideration of the Legislature. 


But the wily and vindictive Company are endeavouring to lay the 
axe to the root of their growing independence, (possibly in conse- 
quence of these first symptoms of recusancy on the taxation question,) 
as you will see by the enclosed scrap of a proclamation, just issued. 
I earnestly recommend this precious decument to your particular 
attention, in which the new Whig Ministry are directly implicated, 
through the Board of Control, (as you will see by the date, 11th 
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July,*) in this odious and detestable attempt to intimidate every 
independent man in India. It has been a severe shock to the great 
majority of people here, who, in their joy at getting rid of the ultras, 
had been enthusiastic in favour of Mr. Canning and Lord Lans- 
down, and were quite sanguine in their hopes of a new and more 
liberal order of things in India as well as at home. ‘The following 
is tbe document to which I refer :— 


Fort Wi tuiaM. 
General Department, the 29th November, 1827. 

Tue Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council is pleased to 
direct, that the following extract, (Paras, 18 to 20,) from a Public Gene- 
ral Letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors, dated the \\th 
July, 1827, be published for general information. Certificates of the 
nature alluded to by the Honourable Court, in the Extract in question, 
will be granted to individuals proceeding to Europe, on their applying for 
the same to the Secretary to Government in the General Department. 

‘18. Applications are from time to time made to us by parties who 
have returned from India for leave to proceed again to that country, for 
the purpose either of following the pursuits in which they originally em- 
barked, or of settling the affairs which have grown out of their former 
engagements. 

‘19. It frequently occurs, that parties in question are unable to pro- 
duce any document, showing that their conduct has been satisfactory to 
the authorities under whom they have resided. 

‘20. We, therefore, desire that you will take measures for an- 
nouncing to all parties, who are residing under your Presidency, either 
with our permission, or with that of your Government, and who may re- 
turn to Europe, that, in the event of their making applications for per- 
missiun to proceed again to India, we shall require them to produce proof 
of their having conducted themselves to the satisfaction of your Go- 
vernment,’ 

By Order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council. 

" E. Moony, Act. See. to the Govt. 

It was bad enough to be in the power of the Court of Directors, 
in the matter of licenses, and in the power of the Supreme Council, 
which is strictly secret in all its proceedings, in the matter of with- 
drawing licenses, and banishment from India. But the odiousness 
of this latter prerogative, and the fear of the public of England, 
confined its exercise to very rare cases, and it worked chiefly by 
intimidation. But this new power pushes the Local Government 
into forcible contact, whether it will or no, with every man who is 
obliged to go hence for family affairs, health, business, or even to 
retire; for who-can be certain of Never requiring to return to 
India? All will, therefore, ask for their ‘ tickets of character ;’ with- 
out which they are barred from ever applying at home, to come 
back hither. The Government must, by a vote in council, give or 
refuse the testimonial,—and a pretty disagreeable and angry cor- 





* At that time, I think, Sir J. Macdonald was a Member, 
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respondence they will get into with any one whom they refuse, 
and who will insist on knowing why his character and prospects are 
to be secretly blasted. A man going home, at any rate, will keep 
no measures with the Company's councillors and secretaries, whose 
only real power over him depends on his wishing to remain in 
India. Then on what principle are the councillors to decide, by a 
majority, for or against a man’s claim to have a testimonial of 
‘ satisfaction’ with his conduct? Is it to be his public or private 
conduct? Are the minutes of each member to state any grounds, or 
only the private arbitrary opinion of the councillor giving his vote ? 
If the former, are the grounds to be such only as are on the 
records? Or is a door to be opened to the opinions of each member 
on past as well as present acts and thoughts,—to vague recol- 
lections, rumours, scandals, unvouched and unauthenticated? One 
only ground, we may be sure, ail Government men here will be 
agreed on—that of being dissatisfied with any one who stirs to 
petition Parliament against the acts of the Executive here, and the 
Company at home. Will Parliament allow this restraint on access 
to it? Will it forget too, that the Company is the mercantile rival 
of every free trader in India, and cannot be ‘ satisfied’ with private 
merchants who may have occasion to struggle with them, and per- 
haps defeat them in proceedings at law, which may be coloured as 
‘litigious ?? We have seen such men as Sir George Barlow, before 
now, indirectly punish men for such things,—and we may see others 
do the same if Company’s servants get hold of the reins here, as 
they have done, inier-regnum, as well as on the Coast, and at 
Bombay. Lushington, you are aware, is an old Madras Civilian. 

Perhaps Mr#Wynn was taken by surprise, as this order pro- 
fessed to be only the revival of an old one, because obsolete ; but 
the cause of its becoming obsolete was the odiousness, and almost 
impossibility, of carrying it into effect. The Government, I suspect, 
will not thank their friends at home for imposing such a duty on 
them. Surely, if Mr. Wynn has been surprised, he will at least 
wince, when he sees how artfully he has been made to enact the 
curtailment of his own powers, and the abandonment of a specific 
trust committed to him by the charter of 1813, as guardian of 
Englishmen’s interests against the Company! I allude to his 
statutary power of licensing (on appeal,) without any restriction or 
qualification whatever, persons refused by the Company. I ques- 
tion his right even to sanction a proclaimed and published restric- 
tion on his powers, which publicly pledges him to reject certain 
classes of application. 


We are in the thick of a furious controversy, with an angry, 
indolent, and incompetent Chief-Justice, about diminishing the 
extravagant charges of law, and in particular the inordinate amount 
of fees received by the swarm of officers, who fatten on suitors, 
and who are appointed by the Court. The Grand Jury respect- 
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fully remonstrated in favour of cheap justice, and have been bullied 
by the Judge in consequence. I have no doubt but that the 
Calcutta inhabitants will go to Parliament with these complaints, 
if, under the new regulation, any one shall be bold enough to take 
the lead, and set a going a petition against authority. See Mill, 
vol. iv, p. 299, and you will find how Judges here have an interest 
in the fees and patronage of places: to this is to be attributed the 
jobbings among them in their line ; and they continue in the same 
way till they have become quite disgusting. But they are sheltered, 
disgracefully sheltered, from the healthful influence of publicity and 
exposure, by a special clause of the Indian press regulations. 
With their scandalous acquiescence in this degrading protection, 
they cannot be too often, or too publicly, taunted. They have 
no claim to respect or confidence, while they submit to the 
insulting protection of Government, who forbids any of their acts 
to be commented on. 
An Oup CiyiLian. 





. 
Letrer oF GENERAL News From Mapras. 
To the Editor of the Criental Herald. 
Sir, Madras, November Ist, 1827. 


[ rintsuEp my last letter to you on the 17th ult., and despatched 
it by the ship James Sibbald; however, as she did not leave these 
roads for two days after, I am uncertain whether you may not have 
received later letters by her than mine; but I will take up my nar- 
rative from that date. 

On the 17th of October, three ships from England appeared in 
the offing ; two of them, the Diadem and Childe Harold, came to 
anchor that evening; the other ship, having got far to the south- 
ward, did not anchor in the roads till the following morning. She 
proved to be his Majesty’s ship Herald, having our new Governor 
and suite on board. All was immediately bustle and confusion 
among the troops, and departments, &c. ‘The town Major, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Taylor, and several others, proceeded on board, and, 
at ten o'clock, the whole party left the ship, under a salute, and 
landed at the Sea Gate of Fort St. George, where the Governor was 
received by all the public functionaries, and a salute fired from the 
battery. The party then proceeded to the Council Chamber, where, 
the commission of Government, appointing the Right Honourable 
Stephen Rumbold Lushington Governor of Fort St. George and its 
Dependencies, having been read, Mr. Lushington took the custo- 
mary oaths, under a salute of nineteen guns, &c.; after which, the 
Governor walked across the fort square, through a street formed by 
his Majesty's eighty-ninth regiment and the Native troops on duty 
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there, to the gate leading to Government-house, accompanied by 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and a long procession 
of other placemen. At the gate, carriages were in waiting to 
receive the party. I must not forget to mention our excellent 
Superintendant of Police, who, with his band of belted peons, was 
in attendance on the occasion, and helped to regulate all. It hap- 
pened most fortunately that the Governor did land that forenoon; for, 
the following day, the monsoon set in fiercely, and it continued to 
rain heavily for several days after. ‘This the Natives here interpret 
as highly favourable to Mr. Lushington’s future Government, and 
augur, from this propitious omen, that it will be a happy and 
prosperous one. ‘Time will show. 

The day following the Governor's arrival, a General Order was 
issued from Government, notifying that Major Douglas, of the 
Royal Artillery, was appointed Military Secretary, and to act as 
Private Secretary to the Right Honourable the Governor, until 
further orders; Captain Hay, of his Majesty's seventy-third regi- 
ment, and Lieutenant Lushington, of the sixth regiment of Madras 
Light Cavalry, to be Aides-de-camp ; Captain Watson, of the fourth 
regiment of Madras Native Infantry, (who had long been on Sir 
Thomas Munro's Staff, and is Military Pay-master at the Presi- 
dency,) and Cornet C. b. Lindsay, of the third regiment of Madras 
Light Cavalry, to be extra Aides-de-camp: Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Carfrae, of the thirty-sixth regiment of Madras Native Infantry, to 
be honorary Aide-de-camp to the Right Honourable the Governor. 
This last gentleman had long been Secretary to Sir Thomas Munro, 
and had rendered himself otherwise useful in the late Governor's 
family. Major Douglas and Captain Hay accompanied the Gover- 
nor from England. The clerk of the hampers, poor man! is fairly 
ousted from Government-house, and great is his despondency ; but 
he ought to be contented. He has several good situations; but, like 
others, he is always looking for something better. I remarked him 
in church last Sunday ; he did not take his usual nap so soundly as 
he was accustomed, but started up frequently. Perhaps dreams of 
future days came across his mind ; and, if 1am not much mistaken, 
his grey locks are become much thinner and whiter of late: he must 
yield to his lady’s wishes, and adorn his scalp with a handsome wig. 

The Governor issued a notice that he would hold his first levee on 
the 23rd; but a slight indisposition, and the inclemency of the 
weather, induced him to delay it till the 29th, when it took place at 
Government-house, and was very numerously attended. Mr. 
Lushington, whom I then saw for the first time since his arrival, is 
much altered from his former appearance. I knew him many 
years ago, as Collector at Tinevelly, when he had all the look of 
an old Indian; he is now more like a plain English gentleman, 
and has an active, intelligent appearance. A lady, who saw him in 
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ehurch the Sunday after his arrival, remarked, he had much the 
appearance of an operative ; but in this I cannot agree with her. 

In the course of the last month, two fine young men, officers in 
the Honourable Company’s Army, have fallen by the hands of their 
brother officers. One, a Lieutenant J. Frazer, of the eleventh regi- 
ment of Native Infantry, was killed in a duel, at Bellary, by an offi- 
cer of his Majesty's forty-eighth regiment ; the other, a Lieutenant 
S. Marshall, of the first Madras European regiment, was killed, by 
an Ensign Hull striking him a violent blow on the temple, with a 
billiard queue, in the billiard-room at Masulipatam. Courts of In- 
quiry have been ordered, by his Excellency the Commander-in- 
chiet, to investigate both matters ; but the results are yet unknown. 

The ship Herald only remained a few days here, when she sailed 
for Calcutta ; it is said Lord Amherst and family are to return in 
her to England, and that they will embark very shortly. The ship, 
it is expected, will not be detained beyond ten or twelve days in the 
Bengal river. 

An extraordinary circumstance occurred to the ship Venilia, 
Captain Walmsley, last month : she sailed from Madras on the 12th 
ult., with Colonel Fagan, (who had been appointed to command 
the northern division of the army, in room of General Nicolls, 
removed to Calcutta,) and several other passengers, for Masulipa- 
tam and the northern ports. It is said she encountered a series of 
very tempestuous weather after leaving the Roads, and was several 
days without an observation. At last, she found herself far to the 
southward of Madras, for which port she bore up, and relanded her 
passengers on the 28th. They have since addressed a letter to the 
captain, stating that they were fully satisfied with his conduct. I 
understand they were most thankful to get on shore, having been 
sadly blown about. 

\ccounts have been received, within the last two days, from the 
army assembled near Kolapore, stating, that the Rajah had surren- 
dered all his fortresses and territories to the Honourable Company. 
No particulars are yet published, further than that it is stipulated 
that a British force shall occupy the capital, and that British autho- 
rities shall govern the country. ‘The cholera had been raging 
violently in the camp ; fortunately its victims were mostly camp- 
followers. 

The long-expected ship, Warren Hastings, reached this on the 
night of the 30th ult. ; she left England the middle of May, and had 
touched at Johanna. In consequence of her long passage, provi- 
sions and water had become scarce, and, as she had a number of re- 
cruits on board for his Majesty's regiments on this establishment, 
their privations were considerable ; and they had, for some days 
previous to her reaching this port, been very troublesome. It is 
said, that some unpleasant occurrences took place, during the 
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voyage, amongst the passengers, and that a General Court-martial 
will immediately investigate and decide upon the conduct of one or 
two officers implicated. 

A Lieutenant P. Mellish, of the 48th Regiment N. I., has been 
dismissed from the service, by sentence of a General Court-martial, 
during last month, for continued and habitual drunkenness—a vice 
in which he seems to have indulged to a most degrading extent. 

The rains set in on the 19th, and continued very heavy for 
several days, completely refreshing the face of the earth,—a pheno- 
menon of nature which struck me very forcibly on my first arrival 
in India— I observed it this season more remarkably than ever. It 
is well known to all who have ever been inthis country, that, in less 
than twenty-four hours after the commencement of the periodical 
rains, the appearance of verdure may be distinctly perceived, which- 
ever way the eye is directed around ; and that considerable ponds 
are formed in every hollow place, often presenting a continued sheet 
of water, where there had been no appearance of moisture for 
months before. But the most singular circumstance that occurs is, 
that no sooner are these ponds formed, than they are found to 
be swarming with fishes, of such a size, as to be caught with nets, 
and used as food by man. I witnessed this during the late rains, 
on a spot of ground near my dwelling : it had previously been as 
hard and dry as the most public road here; but, in forty-eight 
hours after the rains set in, I saw above twenty persons jishing on 
it, and they all seemed successful. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
C.D. 


Madras, December 4, 1827. 

Lirr.e of novelty has occurred here during the month of No- 
vember. It is always the dullest period of the year, being the very 
height of the monsoon ; and a sad wet and squally month it has 
been, more than the usual quantity of rain having fallen ; and for 
some days the weather was extremely boisterous. About the middle 
of the month, it was particularly so; and several vessels that re- 
mained in the reads put to sea, as a storm seemed approaching, the 
swell being extremely great, and the surf breaking at an unusual 
height with dreadful violence. However, no damage befel any of 
the shipping; but, on the night of the 26th, a-+very heavy fall of 
rain completely inundated Black Town, and a great part of its vici- 
nity. Much damage was done to buildings ; and in Popham’s 
sroadway one house fell in about midnight, burying its unfortunate 
inmates amongst the ruins. A Mrs. Godferry (a country-born wo- 
man) and her three Native servants were killed by this accident. 
‘Their bodies were dug out the following morning in a sadly muti- 
lated state. Accounts from the adjacent country represent the fall 
of rain as having been very great. Several tanks had burst their 
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bounds, carrying all before them. The Editor of ‘ The Madras 
Courier,’ in his paper of this day, mentions the tank at Coonkaramy 
having overflowed, and in its devastation carried off ten villages. 


However, he tells us nothing of the poor inhabitants; and, I 
apprehend, he will, by and by, correct this — of news, by in- 
forming us it was ten villagers that perished—not ten villages. 


The forty-second Madras Government Lottery was drawn during 
last mgnth. The prize of one lac of rupees fell to a brave and gal- 
lant soldier, Colonel Leslie Walker, C.B., of his Majesty's 54th 
regiment of foot. 

In my last letter, I mentioned that there had been some disturbance 
among the passengers on board the Hon. Company’s ship Warren 
Hastings, during her late tedious voyage from England. An officer, 
who came out in her, has been tried by a General Court-martial, of 
which I enclose you the particulars. I also send a rather singular 
General Order, issued by the Commander-in-Chief here, relative to 
the instrument used in flogging in the army, and affixing a standard 
for its regulation.* 

The Right Honourable the Governor paid his first visit to the 
Nabob on the 3d, at Cheapauk Palace, which was returned by 
his Highness on the 5th, when he was received at the Government- 
house with the accustomed honours. ‘lhe usual salutes from the 
Palace and Fort announced the arrival and departure of these august 
personages. The Right Honourable the Governor also honoured 
the monthly Assembly with his presence on the 5th, ‘The ball and 
supper went off with considerable éclat, althou: zh the company was 
more select than numerous, and the ridiculous | ate hour of assembly, 
which is now introduced here, prevented the dancing from commenc- 
ing till nearly midnight. 


Captain Hay, of bis Majesty's 73d regiment of foot, who came 
out with our Governor as his Aide-de-Camp, died on the 18th, ex- 
uctly a month from his landing, after a short but severe illness. 

The Right Honourable the Governor gave his first public enter- 
tainment—a ball and supper—at the Banqueting-room, Government- 
house, on the evening of the 30th, (St. Andrew's.) The « prey og 
was very numerous, and all seemed pleased with the aifability, 
kindness, and condescension of their host. 

The free trader, Hope, Captain Hill, (formerly Captain Flint,) ar- 
rived here on the 30th, from England; having left Portsmouth 
he 7th of. August: she has made a fair passage, considering the sea- 
son. She returns direct from this port, and will probably be filled 
with passengers, as there are many waiting here, and she is a 
favourite ship. 





* This will be found under the Military head, 
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As it will be interesting to many of your readers, I give you an- 
nexed the list of his Majesty's regiments on this Establishment, with 
their several stations at this time : 


His Majesty’s 13th Regiment of Light Dragoons. . Arcot. 


2d Battalion of the Ist, or Royal Regiment........ Bangalore. 
30th Regiment of Foot...... Se des eee y Dees ERI Trichinoply. | 
ee ee 2 Dooab. 
45th Regiment of ditto........................ Molenrein, ' 
Mar MOPIMONE OF CIO. ... .. 66 9:00:20 eerie eariein Hyderabad. 
MPM TUCNIINONS OF GIO 6 os. 5 vac ccs cs cave ceca vets Bellary. 
RU PPOIMIOHG OF ICED nc oe kc cn wn tpn cencvers Cananore. ; 
POEIONGTONGNNO 65 ei eres on ces ccunies ve Fort St. George. 
The Royal Regiment, the 41st, 45th, 54th, and 89th regiments, , 
which were all employed in Asia during the late disastrous war, and 
suffered severely, have been filled up by recruits from Europe. Asa , 
proof of the number of casualties in these regiments, a reference to 
the Army-list will show that the senior captains of some of them 
only obtained that rank in these corps in 1822; so that in five years ¢ 
they have seen other ten captains carried off from above them. . 
A captain of a free-trader that arrived here, a few months ago, had ; 
purchased’ young lion at the Cape of Good Hope, which he brought 3 
in here with him. He sold him to a neighbour of mine, a gentleman . 
who is extremely fond of collecting all sorts of curiosities, and has 
a twopenny nail said to have been drawn out of the Ark ; and, though 1 
it is iron, toss it into a tub of water, and it will swim like a feather. ti 
However, my neighbour very soon became tired of his purchase: “ 
nothing could be more dreadful than the roaring of the lion during 
the night. ‘This, disturbing all around, very soon induced the con- f 
noisseur to dispose of him. The noble animal, on exchanging own- = 
ers, became the property of an itinerant Scotch pedlar, notorious for 1 
his rambling over the interior of this Presidency, and who knew - 
well to what market to carry his purchase. He got a long pedigree t] 
made out, written on parchment, tracing the lineage of this king of the ‘ 
forest through a regular descent from the lions that were in the den a 
with the Prophet Daniel, and descending from them as eénnected with pe 
some of the race in every royal menagerie in Europe ; particularly w 
noting its being connected as grandson with the celebrated lion called ae 
Pompey, that died in the Tower of London in 1760, and which was tc 
said to have had the sagacity of knowing when it was introduced into il 
the presence of royalty, being always accustomed, when visited by tr 
any of the royal family, to stretch its body on the ground. Our pedlar th 
having procured two Natives as keepers of this descendant of so d: 
illustrious a line of ancestors, and the animal being very docile, they pe 
taught him to throw himself prostrate on the earth when touched re 
on a particular part of the body. Thus educated, the lion was con- m 
ducted by its owners and keepers to the kingdom of Mysore, and P 
care taken to communicate to his Highness the Rajah due notice 
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of its approach to the capital ; for the pedlar had before sold the 
Rajah a good many bargains, and, having a few friends at court, 
managed their matters well. His Highness, of course, became im- 
patient to see, and, if possible, become purchaser of this extraordi- 
nary stranger that had arrived in his kingdom. Previously, however, 
to his being gratified with an interview, it was necessary that he 
should hear the pedigree of the noble beast, and to this he listened 
with great attention, remarking, of course, that, should the animal 
be such as represented, and possess the abilities of its forefathers, 
he would, on coming into his presence, instantly recognise royalty, 
and assuredly he did; for, no sooner were these august personages 
introduced to each other, than the keepers tickled the lion on the 
right spot, and down he went. Nothing could exceed the astonish- 
ment and pleasure expressed by the silly monarch, who instantly 
begged the pedlar to name any sum he liked as the price of the 
lion ; and report says, he did get a very handsome remuneration. 


More good continues to be effected by our zealous Superintendant 
of Police, who is most indefatigable in his efforts for the public 
weal. The monkey tribe have long been a sad annoyance to his 
Majesty's lieges in and about Madras: in fact, so very numerous 
were they become in Black Town, that their depredations were 
often equal to that of an organised gang of thieves. Some of them 
were to be met with in every quarter, and they seemed continually 
on the alert to lay hold of whatever might come in their way. 
They frequently enter dwelling-houses by any window or other aper- 
ture that may be open, and in a short time destroy and demolish 
every thing that comes in their way: China, glassware, and looking- 
glasses they smash with seemingly great satisfaction, and often have 
been known to get hold of a valuable watch and knock it to pieces 
on a stone, to ascertain from whence the sound within it proceeded. 
They frequently rob fruit-stalls, and sweetmeat-sellers are often sad 
sufferers from them: in fact, nothing seemed to come wrong to 
them,—and it was often astonishing to see them when they got at 
a quantity of any thing they liked: some would enter the room or 
enclosure where the booty was, others were stationed like sentinels 
outside, to give warning of an approaching danger, and there 
would be others to whom those inside threw out whatever they 
wished to carry away, and thus formed a line to convey their pillage 
to some place of safety. So very dexterous and quick-sighted are 
they, that they seldom allow any thing to fall from them in thus 
transporting it; and seldom or never is any thing recoverable, if 
they once get it into their mischievous fangs. Against this pre- 
datory class of quadrupeds are all the energies of our excellent 
police now at work ; but the lives of the offenders are spared, and 
rewards of half a rupee for a larger, and’ quarter of a rupee for a small 
monkey, given to those who catch them. They are collected at the 
Police Office, and kept blind-folded for some days, when they are 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. 20 
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transported to a jungle seventy miles distant; and, as they are 
conveyed in a state of blindness, there is little chance of their 
return. Natives here deem it unlucky to kill them, and it is on 
this account they are not at once extirpated. 

There is a species of monkeys here known by the name of the 
Preacher. I know not to what creed they adhere ; but their voice 
is remarkable and so very loud as to be heard at a great distance : 


naturalists mention them as having some peculiar conformation of 


the windpipe that augments the voice. Many of this class have, 
since the prohibition against the race was published, been observed 
to assemble together ; and one of them, taking his station on some 
eminence, harangues the rest in a dismal howl. His audience 
seem perfectly sensible of his address, and remain profoundly 
silent for some time, when the whole body break out together, and 
join in chorus for some seconds, after which they very quietly 
break up. It is hard to say to what class of intruders the exertions 
of our police may next be directed ; musquitoes might afford the 
active man a fine field. 

Your remarks, in a late number, on the very little ability dis- 
played in editing the different newspapers here, are allowed to be very 
just; for it is scarcely possible there can be any thing worse than 
the selections that are made by our editors for filling up the columns 
of their respective journals ; and, as many of the readers peruse 
English papers, they are often disgusted at meeting, perhaps months 
after, abridged scraps of matter which they have long before become 
acquainted with from English papers. Long dry Parliamentary 
debates, or silly stories, often occupy whole sheets, which, by a 
judicious selection from English periodical publications, might be 
rendered at once amusing and instructive to every class of readers. 
And as for Indian news, it is in vain to look for any thing of this 
description in Madras newspapers: I generally send those I take 
in to my friends in England, although, God knows, there is often 
not one item of Indian intelligence to be gained from them for 
months together. Surely our editors might manage to devote, were 
it but half a sheet weekly, to local or rather Indian affairs ; and, if 
in that sheet were inserted, the births, marriages, and deaths, 
it could readily be sent home; whereas, by the present mode, 
what little local news can be gleaned, is scattered throughout 
a sheet which constitutes the paper, and three or four half sheets 
of Supplements, with, frequently, a slip of China paper attached, 
about the size of a Dubash’s memorandum book ; and this last con- 
taining, in addition to the price of rice, paddy, and grain, the only 
Indian news that may be worth transmitting to England. Then the 
sizes of the different pieces which constitute a week's paper, are so 
various, as to put the possibility of binding them out of any per- 
son's power : altogether, great reform and amendment is required 
in the conducting of the several newspapers published at Madras, 
before they can be named as above mediocrity, You are aware that 
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the Government Gazette is conveyed free of postage all over the 
dependencies of Fort St. George ; all others pay postage, which is a 
drawback to their circulation. That eminent statesman, Mr. Pitt, 
contributed much to the general diffusion of knowledge and informa- 
tion throughout Great Britain, when he imposed the stamp duty 
upon newspapers, and allowed them free circulation by post over 
the kingdom. By this single act, he contributed, in fact, more than 
any former patron, or any advantage of events, to extend the whole 
of the literature of England, as far as such was in the nature of 
things possible, by mere newspapers and newspaper-matter. How 
far such measures could, with proportionate advantage, be adopted 
in India, I cannot say; but, were newspapers subject here to a stamp 
duty, and allowed free circulation by post, it is evident the prefer- 
ence would then be given to those papers that were conducted with 
the greatest ability, and not, as at present, from motives of economy, 
to the Government Gazette, the pages of which are seldom very bright. 


I cannot finish the subject of newspapers without noticing the 
very ridiculous extra papers frequently issued here, on the arrival 
of a ship from England, and the consequent disappointment experi- 
enced by the public. I give you a copy of one that I happen to have 
preserved. 

Madras ——— Extraordinary. 
. February 18, 

‘ We have the pleasure of announcing the arrival, yesterday, of the 
ship , Captain ———,, from Portsmouth, 12th October,’ 

(Here follows a list of passengers.) 

* By this arrival, we have received files of London papers, down to the 
9th of October, and hasten to lay before our readers the following heads 
of intelligence 

* Stocks were steady. 

* His Majesty continued well. A violent storm had dispersed the Royal 
party in Virginia Water. Lady Conyngham much alarmed. 

An unusual number of suicides in Wales. 
‘ Another steam-vessel exploded. No lives lost; but the Captain and 
five of the crew mortally wounded. 

‘The Coast Preventive-Service had been very harassing. The smug- 
glers extremely bold. Several sailors lost their lives, and some marines 
killed. 

‘ Great riots in England, but not particularly mentioned where. 

‘ We observe that Lord Egremont’s hounds were to meet on the 7th of 
November, at Petworth, and continue in that neighbourhood during the 
month. 

‘ The Maidenhead and Leatherhead hounds were also to assemble at 
High Wycombe, about the middle of the month. 

‘A cat, the property of the Professors of Natural History at Oxford, 
having lost its tail when young, had had a litter of kittens, all of which 
wanted tails. 

‘In our regular papers of next week, we hope to be able to follow up 
the foregoing important particulars by a fuller detail.’ 

Can there be a more odd production than this ‘ Heads of News ?’ 
The following is extracted from an old Madras paper 

‘ The Editor begs leave to mention, that a bundle, containing a num- 
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ber of valuable communications from correspondents in the interior, has 
been mislaid: consequently, their contents cannot now be published; 
put it is earnestly hoped, that this intimation will be deemed a suflicient 
apology for these productions not appearing in our columus.’ 

Our press here is rarely employed in issuing to the world any 
thing beyond newspapers, and now and then a work in the Native 
language, as the Army List and Almanack, with an occasional fresh 
edition of the ‘ Vepery Dispensary Drug List, or a report of some 
charitable institution; and it is pleasing to say, that Madras 
abounds with establishments of this description, there being nume- 
rous benevolent asylums open for the relief of the destitute, as well 
as for the offspring of misery, conferring a high degree of credit on 
their originators, as well as on the people by whom they are sup- 
ported, and amongst whom they flourish. ‘The notice of the pro- 
ceedings of public institutions, is always of consequence both to 
those bodies themselves, and to all who feel an interest in the 
proper management of their affairs; and I hear it frequently made 
a subject of conversation and regret in society here, that yearly 
accounts are not published of the funds, &c. of the different chari- 
table institutions of Madras, not from any suspicion of mismanage- 
ment, but as a satisfaction to those who, by their liberal subscrip- 
tions, tend to support them. ‘The same remark is applicable to 
several religious societies here, for whose support large subscrip- 
tions are often raised, but the appropriation of which remains hid, 
at least from such as do not make it their business to pry into the 
concern. 

I recollect your noticing the subscription raised liere in 1824, for 
the relief of the poor then suffering from famine. The accounts of 
that charity were long withheld from the public, and only given 
when called upon by some anonymous writer, in one of our 
Madras papers, being at last brought forth, accompanied by the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

I have lately conversed with an artillery officer, just returned 
from our new settlements on the Tenasserim Coast, of which he 
gives a sadly miserable account. The Europeans there are under- 
going many privations, particularly the soldiers of his Majesty's 
45th regiment, and their families, stationed at Molemain, the prin- 
cipal military station, which is said not to be at all a well chosen 
spot, the surrounding country yielding very scanty supplies, there 
being no Native population to cultivate what little soil there is 
that would bear crops of rice ; consequently, the troops are fre- 
quently victualled on salt provisions, and a great part of the rice 
that is used is hrought from Bengal. Few articles are procurable 
in the bazaars of any use to the European soldiery, who are much 
in want of shoes, wearing apparel, and cotton cloth, &c. ; and, as 
for European articles of consumption, such as liquors, wines, cheese, 
or hams, the price of them far exceeds what a European subaltern 
officer can afford: indeed, it requires the entire pay of every officer 
under the rank of a captain to pay his mess-bill, with only a small 
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allowance of wine ; and the mess-table has rarely any thing to boast 
of beyond some tasteless venison and worse buffalo beef, with now 
and then a solitary fowl or wild duck. The ingredients for the tea-table 
are equally inaccessible, but to such as can afford enormous prices ; 
in fact, every comfort that Europeans require on such service is be- 
yond their reach, and hence the number of casualties amongst them 
greatly exceeds that of the Native troops, as the latter manage 
pretty well where rice and water are attainable, while the former, 
from want of proper and wholesome nourishment, are daily fall- 
ing off in dysenteries, bowel-complaints, &c. The deaths in his 
Majesty's 45th regiment, both of officers and men, have been 
very great. The force of Molemain is said to be about 2,000 men, 
Europeans and Natives ; and, during late months, 500 men were 
generally off duty, either in hospitals or in the sick list. The bar- 
racks and officers’ houses are composed of bamboos and thatch, 
affording little shelter either from the scorching heat or heavy 
monsoon. 
Juntor Unirep Service Cuvs. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, London, May, 25, 1828. 

A verrer having appeared in the last Number of ‘ The Oriental 
Herald, under the Signature of ‘ A Subscriber,’ accompanied by a 
Correspondence purporting to have taken place between a Member 
of the Junior United Service Club, and an Officer of the Indian Army, 
who had been rejected by that Club, the direct tendency of which is to 
create an impression on the minds of the Officers of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Service, highly unfavourable to the character, for liberality, 
of the majority of the Officers of the King’s service, connected with 
the United Service Club, and particularly with the Junior Club of that 
name,—I am confident that I have only to appeal to your sense of 
justice to ensure the insertion, in the next Number of your Journal, 
of a few remarks, iaving for their object to remove the feeling so 
likely to have been excited in the minds of your readers by the letter 
alluded to, which, as it appears to me, is calculated not only to sub- 
vert that union, which has latterly so happily subsisted between the 
Members of the two Services, but (and this is of still higher im- 
portance) which might, if suffered to remain uncontradicted, prove 
detrimental to the general interests of the public service itself. 

With regard to the statement of your Correspondent respecting 
the late Sir Thomas Munro, who, it is asserted; ‘ narrowly escaped 
being blackballed,’ on being balloted for by the United Service Club, 
I cannot, being wholly unacquainted with the fact, attempt a refu- 
tation of such statement. It appears, however, by your Corres- 
pondent’s own showing, that Sir Thomas did ‘ escape,’ and when I 
inform you that, by the Rules of the United Service Club, it is pro- 
vided, that ‘ no ballot shall be considered valid, unless fifty mem- 
bers actually ballot,’ and that ‘ one blank-ball in ten shall exclude ; ° 
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I think you will agree with me, that your Correspondent’s subse- 
quent observations are hardly justified by the circumstances of the 
case, it being obvious that upwards of forty-five members must have 
voted for the admission of Sir Thomas Munro, supposing the mini- 
mum number of fifty, only, to have attended the ballot ; and it being 
further to be borne in mind, that a considerable number of the 
Company's Officers are members of the Club, from whom (though 
I am far from asserting the probability of such a circumstance) the 
black-balls, if any actually appeared, might, by possibility, have pro- 
ceeded. 

But, Sir, if, in the preceding instance, I ran only oppose general 
inferences (founded, however, upon incontrovertible data) to the 
case cited by your Correspondent, I am enabled to give the most 
unqualified and decisive contradiction to his assertion, that a deter- 
mination exists, on the part of the Members of the Junior United 
Service Club, who are connected with the King’s Service, to prevent 
any one else from joining the Club, and, by consequence, to refute 
at once the odium which it is attempted to throw upon that body. 

By a careful examination of the Ballot Book, which is open to 
the inspection of every Member of the Club, I have ascertained 
that, although several cases are upon record of officers both of the 
King’s Army and Navy having failed in their attempts to obtain 
admission, but one solitary instance has occurred of an officer of 
the Indian Army having been rejected; and to show, further, that 
this instance is not the commencement of a system of exclusion, 
I may state that several officers of the same Service have subse- 
quently been admitted. 

It is not my present object to defend the system of ballot, which 
is common, I believe, to all similar establishments ; nor to deny 
that it affords the means of giving vent to private, and, perhaps in 
some instances, to unjustifiable personal prejudices against indivi- 
dual candidates. I am only anxious to show that no exclusive 
practice, in this respect, is established in the Junior United Service 
Club, and that, however painful its operation may have proved in 
the particular instance which has called forth the animadversions 
of your correspondent, yet that its general effect has not been 
such as to justify the severe remarks which have been applied by 
him, to a majority of the establishment. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your very obedient servant, 

A Member or roe Junior Unirep Service Civus. 





Note oF THE EpirTor. 

We have seen a correspondence and other documents in support 
of the statements contained in the above, which confirms us in our 
opinion, that the impression taken up by the Officer of the Indian Army 
in our last, however honestly entertained, was founded on erroneous 
information; and we trust that this explanation will have the effect 
intended and desired. 
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OrieENtTAL TRANSLATION Funp. 


Ar a Meeting of the Subscribers, held on Wednesday the 7th of 
May, 1828, at the house of the Royal Asiatic Society, his Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, in the chair, a com- 
munication from Mr. Pettigrew was made to the Meeting, express- 
ing his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex’s regret that he was 
prevented, by indisposition, from taking the chair, as had been 
announced in the circular letter by which the Meeting was convened. 

The Right Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., Chairman of 
the Oriental Translation Committee, read the Prospectus explana- 
tory of the objects of the Subscribers and Committee, the names of 
the Patrons and Subscribers, and lists of the Committee, as origi- 
ually selected by the Royal Asiatic Society, and as subsequently 
enlarged by the addition of the most eminent British Orientalists, 
in various parts of the world. He then read a Report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, from the date of its nomination to the 
present time, accompanied by a list of the Translations that have 
been offered to it for publication. The Chairman of the Committee 
then submitted to the consideration of the Subscribers the regula- 
tions which had been prepared, for the government of the Commit- 
tee, in the administration of the Oriental Translation Fund. 

It was then moved by the Right Honourable Lord Viscount 
Melville, seconded by Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart., M. P., and 
resolved unanimously, ‘That the appointment of the Committee, 
named in the list submitted to this Meeting, be confirmed.’ 


Moved by the Right Honourable Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynn, M. P., seconded by Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart., M. P., and 
resolved unanimously, ‘That the report of the Committee be 
adopted, and their proceedings approved and confirmed.’ 

Moved by the Right Honourable the Earl of Cassilis, seconded 
by George Watson Taylor, Esq., M. P., and resolved unanimously, 
‘That the regulations for the Oriental Translation Committee be 
confirmed.’ 

Moved by Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart., M. P., seconded by Sir J. 
Wathen Waller, Bart., and resolved unanimously, ‘ That Sir Hutton 
Cooper, Bart., M. P., be requested to accept the office of Auditor of 
the Oriental Translation Fund, for the ensuing year.’ 

Moved by Sir Alexander Johnstone, Knt., seconded by the Right 
Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., and resolved unanimously, 
‘ That the grateful thanks of this Meeting be returned to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, for the zealous and efficient man- 
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ner in which his Royal Highness has promoted the establishment of 
the Oriental Translation Fund.’ 

Moved by Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart., M. P., seconded by Sir 
Hutton Cooper, Bart., M. P., and resolved unanimously, ‘ ‘That 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzclarence be requested to accept the office of 
Treasurer to the Oriental Translation Fund, 

Moved by the Right Honourable Earl Spencer, seconded by the 
Right Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., and resolved unani- 
mously, ‘ That the most grateful thanks of this Meeting be given to 
the Council and Members of the Royal Asiatic Society, for their 
liberality in promoting the views of the Subscribers to the Oriental 
Translation Fund, by granting them the use of their house and 
ibrary, and by their splendid annual donation of one hundred 
guineas.’ 

Moved by Sir J. Wathen Waller, Bart., seconded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Blackburne, and resolved unanimously, ‘ That an 
account of this day’s proceedings, accompanied by the report from 
the Committee, the prospectus, and the regulations, be printed for 
distribution.’ 

Moved by Admiral Sir Charles Morice Pole, Bart., seconded by 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Cassilis, and resolved unanimously, 
‘ That the thanks of this Meeting be given to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, for his kind intention of presiding at this 
Meeting, which was solely prevented by his Reyal Highness’s 
lamented indisposition.’ 

Moved by the Right Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, Batt., 
seconded by Sir Alexander Johnstone, Knt., and resolved unani- 
mously, ‘That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be given to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fitzclarence, for his great and successful exertions 
in favour of the Oriental Translation Fund.’ 

Moved by the Right Honourable Charles Watkin Williams 
Wynn, M. P., seconded by the Right Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, 
Bart., and carried by acclamation, ‘That the Right Honourable 
Earl Spencer be added to the Vice-Patrons of the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund.’ 

His Royal Highness having left the chair, it was moved by the 
Right Honourable Earl Spencer, seconded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fitzclarence, and resclyed unanimously, ‘ That the warmest thanks 
of this Meeting be given to his Royal Highness Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg, for his able and condescending conduct in the chair.’ 

Witiiam Hurermann, Secretary. 
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DEBATE AT THE East InpsA Hovse. 


‘ Wednesday, May 28, 1828. 
GRANT OF 200/. PER ANNUM TO MAJOR CUNNINGHAME, 

A Special General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was held 
this day, for the purpose of laying before the proprietors, for their ap- 
probation, a resolution of the Court of Directors of the 2d of April last, 
granting to Major George Cunninghame, of the Bengal retired list, an 
allowance of 200/. per annum, in addition to his present pay and allowance 
of 130/. per annum, on the grounds therein stated. 

The Cnarrman, (W. Astell, Esq.,) having stated the purpose for which 
the Court had been summoned, the resolution of the Court of Directors 
was read, from which it appeared, that, in 1816, Major (then Captain) 
Cunninghame had greatly signalised himself in quelling a dangerous 
mutiny at Bareilly. In the course of an action with the insurgents, his 
horse was shot under him, and he fell on the hilt ef his sword, by which 
he was severely wounded. He then proceeded to sea, for the benefit of 
his health, and returned to Indiain 1818 ; but, his health still continuing in 
a bad state, he was obliged again to go to sea. In 1819, he arrived in 
England, and in 1822, he represented to the Court of Directors the state 
of bodily suffering under which he laboured, and alluded, also, to the 
fact, that he had lost his private property by the failure of a house of 
agency. In January, 1823, he was permitted to retire on his half-pay of 
1730. 7s. 6d. per annum. <A pension of LOO/. was subsequently granted 
to him, and an addition of 30/. was afterwards made to that pension. 
The Court of Directors now recommended an additional pension of 2007. 
per annum, on the grounds of the important services rendered by Major 
Cunninghame at Bareilly, in 1816, and the injury which he had received 
at that critical period, by which his health had been greatly impaired. 

The CHarrMAN then moved, ‘ That the Court approve of the said 
resolution, subject to the confirmation of another General Court.’ 

Captain Maxrieup had no wish to disturb the unanimity of the pre- 
sent vote, but there was a circumstance respecting Major Cunninghame, 
which ought to be generally known, namely, that he had been placed 
upon the retired list without solicitation. He knew it was the general 
opinion among the officers of India, that they might come to this country 
for the recovery of their health and return again to India ; but, if it was the 
intention of the Directors to put all officers that came home on ill-health, 
on the retired list, it was a practice that should be notified to the officers 
in India. 

Mr. Trant rose with satisfaction to express his concurrence in the 
present vote. He had been at Bareilly at the time of the insurrection 
there, and the services of Major Cunninghame in its suppression were 
most important. There were peculiar circumstances attending the situa- 
tion of Major Cunninghame, with respect to the corps which he com- 
manded, which would place his conduct ina point of view unquestionably 
justifying every degree of consideration on the part of the Court towards 
that gallant officer. Mhe corps commanded by Major Cunninghame, 
was composed entirely of Natives of Bareilly, and the relations and 
friends of these men endeavoured to induce them not to proceed against 
the insurgents; but, such were the excellent arrangements of Major 


Cunninghame, that not a soldier quitted his standard, with the exception 
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of one, who was shot in the act of desertion. A crisis more dangerous 
to the interests of British India than at that time had never occurred. With 
respect to the suffering of Major Cunninghame he could speak, as that 
officer had passed some time at his house, after quelling the insurrection, 
and he could state, that the ill-health he laboured under was produced 
by the injuries he received in that action. Under these circumstances, 
and feeling the deepest gratitude to Major Cunninghame for having pre- 
served his life, and the lives of all the English at Bareilly, he should have 
agreed to a much larger grant, and he did hope that, as he had, in a great 
measure, recovered his health, some opportunity would be found of call- 
ing upon him to serve in India again. 

Mr. Rigsy concurred in the propriety of the grant, but begged leave to 
observe, that, looking to the advertisement, it would appear that Major 
Cunninghame would receive but 330/. a-year, whereas, including half-pay 
and his previous pension of 130/., he would be in the annual receipt of 
503/. 7s. 6d. With that income, he hoped the gallant officer and his 
friends would be satisfied, and, if he felt any regret at what the hon. Pro- 
prietor, who last spoke, had said, it was for expressing some doubt, 
whether sufficient liberality had been shown by the Directors. 


Mr. Trant did not mean to say that enough had not been done under 
the circumstances of the case; but it was natural for him, under the 
peculiar feelings of gratitude which he felt towards Major Cunninghame, 
to have been willing to concur in a larger vote. 

Mr. Ganacan was of opinion that the amount of pension, &c., should 
have been more correctly stated. 
i¢ An hon. Prorrietor, who was in India at the time of the insurrection 
at Bareilly, bore testimony to the able conduct of Major Cunninghame 
on that critical occasion. , 

General THornTON approved of the motion, but wished, if there 
were any chance of Major Cunninghame’s being hereafter employed in 
the Company’s service, that the words which had been added to the 
motion in Captain Buchanan’s case, should be introduced in the present 
instance. Those words went to grant the pension unto the individual 
“so long as he remained out of employment.’ He thought too, it ought 
always to be a rule to add those words to grants of money, as in the 
case of Sir. J. Malcolm, 1000/. per annum had been given, because it 
was stated, there was no chance of his being again employed; whereas, 
now he had received an office, and still continued to enjoy the 1000/. a 
year. 

The CHarrMAN observed, that the ground-work of the present 
recommendation was Major Cunninghame’s ill health, which was likely 
to continue all his life, and therefore, there was no hope of his being 
again employed. As to what had been said by the hon. proprietor 
(Captain Maxfield), he could assure him that the rules and regulations 
of the service were perfectly understood by the officers abroad. The 
Court of Directors had acted strictly up to the established rule on this 
occasion. That rule was prescribed by the Act of Parliament, which 
empowered them, where ill-health was proved by the certificate of an 
officer’s medical attendant, to act as they had done in this instance. 

The resolution was then agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Riesy wished to mention a circumstance, which had not been 
stated by any Proprietor,—that the application of this gallant Officer was 
founded on the failure of the house in which he had invested his funds. 
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EAST INDIA DOCKS’ BILL, 


The CuarrMAn then informed the Court, that it was made further 
special, for the purpose of laying before the Proprietors the draught of 
a Bill now before Parliament, entitled, ‘ A Bill to consolidate and amend 
several Acts for the further improvement of the Port of London, by 
making Docks and other works at Blackwall, for the accommodation of 
East India Shipping,’ 

Mr. GAHAGAN requested to know in what stage the’ Bill was. 

The Cuairman stated, that the Bill had been reported, but no notice 
had yet been given of the third reading. 

Mr. Ganaaan said, that, according to the bye-law, all papers affec- 
ting the interest of the Company, which were laid before Parliament, 
ought, at the next General Court, to be submitted to the Proprietors. 
Now Sir. J. Mackintosh had moved for certain papers relative to the in- 
solvency of Mr. Ricketts,.and he hoped they would be laid on the table 
at the next General Court. The Hon. Proprietor then complained, that, 
though many of the Directors were Members of Parliament, they never 
opened their mouths in the House of Commons when questions of im- 
mense importance to the well-being and good government of India were 
debated there. When the question respecting insolvent debtors in India 
was brought under the notice of Parliament, by two most able men, 
Mr. Fergusson and Sir J. Mackintosh, he had never heard that a single 
Director had made one remark ; and the same silence was preserved on 
a question introduced last Parliament with respect to the trade of 
India. 

The CuatrMan said, that, in laying the draught of the present Bill be- 
fore the Proprietors, the by-law had been complied with. The House of 
Commons, he knew, had ordered papers on the subject to which the hon. 
Proprietor had alluded, and when that order was fulfilled the papers 
would be laid before the Proprietors. With respect to what the hon. 
Proprietor had said of the silence of Directors in Parliament, he con- 
tended that he and his colleagues who happened to be in Parliament, 
attended both to the interests of the public and of the East India Com- 
pany, although they did not make speeches on every subject. Much 
more was frequently done by those who were silent than by those who 
indulged in declamation. 

Mr. Riesy wished to know what connection this Company had with 
the East India Dock Company, the compulsory clause in the Act of Par- 
liament obliging the East India Company to send their vessels to the 
East India Docks having expired; and, also, how many Directors of the 
East India Company were Directors of the East India Dock Company, 

The CHAIRMAN said, that this Bill was brought in by the East India 
Dock Company, in consequence of the compulsory clauses in the old Bill 
having expired. By these clauses the Company were bound for a certain 
number of years to send their ships to the East India Docks ; but, that 
obligation being at an end, they might now send their ships where they 
pleased, with the exception of their large China ships, which could go 
no where else, the gates of the other Docks not being sufficiently large 
to admit them. With respect to the other question of the hon. Proprie- 
tor, he could inform him that three Directors of the East India Company 
were Directors of the East India Dock Company, and he (the Chairman) 
was one. 

Mr. Ricsy and Mr. Weepine expressed their conviction that the in- 
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terests of the East India Company had been carefully seen to in the Bill 
before Parliament. 

An hon. Director thought the interests of a Director of the East India 
Dock Company, and of the East India Company, incompatible. 

Captain Maxrretp was of the same opinion. 

The Cuarrman did not think a man, because he was a Director of the 
East India Company, was, therefore, incapacitated from being a Director 
of any other Company. For himself he could only say, that he had no 
fear of being able to discharge his duty to both Companies without having 
his character called in question. 

ABUSE OF PATRONAGE. 

THe CHARMAN acquainted the Court, that the Court of Directors 
had felt it to be their duty, in reference to recent proceedings which 
had taken place in the Court of King’s Bench against certain parties, to 
lay before the Proprietors the whole of the papers relative to the case of 
Mr. E. D. Beck, and also to the case of Cadet Bayley, of the Madras 
service, who had been recalled, as his appointment appeared to have 
been improperly obtained. 

Captain Prescott only requested the Proprietors to examine strictly 
those papers, and, after so doing, if he should have lost their confidence, 
he did not wish to remain behind that bar. He wanted no favour or 
affection—he sought for nothing but honest, fair, and candid investi- 
gation. He had been, in the first place, tried by a jury of his country, 
and honourably acquitted; but, unless his acquittal came also from the 
Proprietors, he did not wish to keep his seat. (ear!) 

Captain Maxrretp wished to know whether it was the intention of 
the Court of Directors to take any further steps respecting the cadeiship 
mentioned, in the papers laid before the Court, as having been impro- 
perly obtained. 

The CHarirmMAn answered, that the Court of Directors had done all 
that they were called on to do. They were convinced that the cadetship 
had been procured by corrupt means, and they therefore recalled the 
individual. 

Captain Prescotr declared that he had given his patronage only to 
his friends, and he challenged the Court to examine, in what manner he 
had given away his appointments, whether civil or military. He had only 
given away eight appointments, and he repeated he had given them only 
to his friends. He could state their names, and they might be examined ; 
but he would not be made the scape-goat of any one. (//ear!) 

The Hon. H. Linpsay said, he felt, when the circumstances of this 
ease first came to his knowledge, that the Court of Directors were 
obliged to go into a most delicate and disagreeable investigation. He 
was compelled to bring forward the subject. He, and his Hon. Friend, 
Sir George Robinson, had this most disagreeable subject before them 
for several months; and they were anxious, painful as the duty was, to 
sift these nefarious practices, and to bring them before the Court of 
Directors. He had watched over the subject with deep anxiety, till the 
time arrived when it became his duty to lay it before the Court of 
Directors. He could not describe the feelings by which he was over- 
whelmed, when he found that a Director was implicated in such transac- 
tions. The Court of Directors, actuated by a just feeling of jealousy 
with respect to the appropriation of patronage, appointed a Select Com- 
mittee, consisting of the two Chairs and the Senior Member of three of 
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the Committees of that House, to investic: facts. Having ex- 
amined all the evidence they could discover, i: ing two Directors, it 
ultimately became their painful duty to bring before the public all the 
parties concerned in this nefarious transaction. In doing this, they 
did not act on their own opinion, but on the opinion of the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General, as well as on the no less able opinion of their 
legal adviser, Mr. Serjeant Beonnquet. With these united opinions, the 
Select C ommittee came before the Court of Directors, who immediately 
said, ‘ Here is a certain number of persons who must be brought to 
trial for their conduct.’ It was not until the actual moment of dis- 
covery, that he suspected that any Director was implicated in the busi- 
ness; -but, having made that discovery, those who were intrusted with 
the investigation, could not lay claim to even the shadow of justice, if 
they had not acted as they did. When, on a former day, he left the 
short-hand notes of the trial before the Proprie tors, he should have been 
acting wrong, if he had not congratulated the Court and the Hon. 
Director himself, on his acquittal by a jury of his country. (//earé) 
It was, he thought, but justice to the late Court of Directors,—but 
justice to him,—but justice to the Select Committee,—that the Court of 
Directors should investigate those papers, and sce whether the executive 
body were not right in exercising the discretion they had done in taking 
that very painful ste p,—namely, the bringing the case before a jury of 
the country. 

Captain Prescorr said, he had no reason to complain of the hon. 
Director for the manner in which he had brought the case forward; 
indeed, if he had not brought it forward, he would not have been doing 
his duty. He asked the Proprietors to investigate the case. He had 
gone through the fiery ordeal of a court of justice, and was acquitted ; 
but the Proprietors had placed him behind the bar ; he had served them, 
man and boy, for 41 years; and he did not want to retain his seat if he 
had lost their confidence. Let them tell | him 80, and he would retire. 
He did not blame the hon. Director for bringing the business forward ; 
but he did complain, that the delicacy which was due from one gentle- 
man towards another, had not been observed towards him. He had 
been dragged before the Committee without any notice whatever having 
been given to him. 

The Hon. H. Linpsay said, he had no idea, till within a few hours 
of the discovery, that any Director was implicated ; therefore, he had no 
time to make a communication. But he thought, even if he had time, 
he should have failed in his duty, if he had made such a communication 
to the hon. Directer. 

Mr. CarruTHers expressed his regret, as a Proprietor, at the con- 
versation which had taken place, because enough had been said to show 
that a schism, an uncomfortable feeling, prevailed in the Court of 
Directors. 

The Hon. H. Linpsay moved, that all the papers which had been laid 
before the Court, on the subject of -“ case of Mr. E. D. Beck, and of 
C =_ Bayley, be printed for the use of the Proprietors. 

Captain Prescorr seconded the motion. 

An hon. Direcror said, that, a question having been put to him by 
his friend on the right (Capt. Prescott), as to what was the impression 
of the Court with respect to a Director being guilty of an abuse of 
patronage, begged to state, there was a great unwillingness to believe 
the fact. 

The Court then adjourned. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Caleutta.) 


Alldritt, J., Capt., returned to duty, removed from Ist to 3d Batt. of Artillery, 
—M. Bea. 6 

Ardagh, N. FJ. R., Capt., and Dep. Judge Adv. Gen., 47th N.I., on leave to 
the aaa 

Arbuthnot, G., Lieut. and Adj., 3d Light Cav., on furl. to Europe for health. 
—M. Dee. 21. 

Arding, C., Lieut., 58th N.I., to rank, v. Baillie, retired —C. Dee. 7. 

Addison, J. , Capt., Invalid Batt. , on furl. to Eur. for health—B. Jan. 3 

Affleck, R., ’Ens., 16th N.L., to be Lieut.—M. Dec. 12. 

Anderson, W. he Surg., to be Staff Surg. to troops on coast of Tennasserim, v, 
Campbell.—M. Dec. 11. 

Budd, H., Ens., 3d reg., or P. L. 1, on furlough to Presidency for health. 
—M. Dec. 15. 

Beagin, W. G., Ens., posted to 16th N. L—M. Dec. 8. 

Briggs, H., Lieut. ., 2d L. Cav., to be Adj., v. Flayer, deceased.—M. Dec. 4. 

Barclay, P., Capt., 14th N. L, to be Major, v. Hatherley, prom.—M. Dee. 4. 

Bunton, is Surg., on furl.{to Eur, for health.—M. Nov. 27. 

Bryant, E. P., Ens., 49th N. I., to be Lieut., vy. Douglas, prom.—C. Dec. 10. 

Barclay, J., Capt., 4th L. Cav., on furl. to Europe for health—C. Dec. 10. 

Batten, G. M., Mr., to be Assist. to the Commiss. at Dehlee.—C. Nov. 29. 

Braddon, R., Maj., 11th L. Inf., transferred to Invalid Estab., app. to Chittagong 
Proy. Batt.—C. Dec. 7. 

Barrett, T. C., Cadet of Inf., and prom. to Ens.—C. Dec. 7. 

Bird, W. C. L., Lieut.-Col., Inv. Estab., on furl. to Europe-—C. Dec, 7. 

Blundell, G. S., Capt., 51st NL , on furl. to Europe.—C. Dee. 7 

Baseley, C. ; Lieut., 5ist N. 1, on furl. to Europe for health. a. "Dee. 14. 

Cheetham, 4. E., Ens.. Lith N. I., to be Lieut., v. Sewell, prom.—C. Dee. 7. 

Cheere, H, Ens., 6th Extra N. We to be Lieut., v. Kennedy, dec.—C. Dec. 10. 


Campbell, C., Surg., to be Superintending Surg. on the Estab., v. Reddie, dec. 


—C. Dec. 3. 

Cookson, W., Cadet of Cav., prom. to Cornet.—C. Dec. 10. 

Cruickshank, J., Surg., rem. from 8thN, I. to 8th L. Cav.—M. Nov. 27. 

Carnegy, P.O., Mr.. to be Dep. Sec. to the Government of Penang. 

Curling, C. S., Surg. to rank, v. Reddie, dec.—C. Dec. 7. 

Cartwright, C. R., Mr., to be 1st Assist. to Resident at Indore.—C. Dec. 14. 

Colvin, J. R., Mr., to be 2d Assist. to Resident at Hyderabad.—C. Dec. 14. 

Chippendale, § S. , Assist.- Surg., rem. from Ist Brig. Horse Artill. to 33d N. I. 
—M. Dec. 15. 

Coyle, H., Capt., 28th N. I., on leave to Neilgherry hills for health—M. Dee. 15. 

Cozens, R., Capt., 49th N. I., on furl. to the Western Coast.—M. Dec. 10. 

Catten, G.S., 2d Lie -ut., lately arrived, posted to 3d batt. Artill—M. Dec. 8. 
Campbell, J., Ens., poste d to 42d N. L—M. Dee. 8. 

Crawford, A, Capt., Commissary of Ordnance with the Force in Dooab, to visit 
the Western Coast for health.—M. Dec. 4. 

Curre, J., Sen. Ens., 8th N.1., to be Lieut., vy. Hall, prom.—-M. Nov. 30. 

Carfrae, J. Lieut.-Col., 36th N. L., on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Nov. 27. 

Compton, C. F., Ens. Infantry, to take rank.—M. Nov. 27. 

one: G. R., Lieut., lst L. Cay., to be Capt. of a Troop, v. Stamforth, res. 
—C. Dec. 7 

Clerk, J., Capt., 22d N. I., to Command in the Northern Districts of Guzerat, 
vy. Gillum.—B. Jan. 7. 

Cooper, F., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg. at Fort George.-—M. Dec. 18. 

Cotton, W. , Lieut. + 10th N, L., to be Adj., v. Kenny.—M. Dec, 18. 
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Cole, R., Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty at St. Thomas’s Mount.—M. Dec. 18. 

Campbell, J., Surg., on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Dee. 14. 

Donaldson, D., Surg., app. to Garrison of Bellary v. Burton, on furl.—M. Nov. 27. 

Douglas, J. F., Lieut. 49th N. I., to be Capt. of a company vy. Phillips, dec.— 
C. Dec. 10. 

Davidson, C. J., Mr., to be Superintend. of the Eastern or Narramgunge Div. 
of Salt Chokies.—C. Nov. 30. 

a J. Mr., to be Collector of Land Revenue and Customs at Dacca.—€, 
Noy. 30. 

Dickenson, T., Capt., to be Assist. to Commissioners in Arracan.—C. Dee. 14. 

Darke, F. C., Lieut. 4th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health—B. Jan. 3. 

Durack, F., Lieut. 24th reg., to act as Adj. to five Native companies of the 
Poonah Div. vy. Woodburn.—B. Jan. 7. 

Fasberry, F., Capt. Inval. Estab., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Nov. 30. 

Fagan, Christopher, Lieut.-Col., Comm. 56th N. L, to be Adj. Gen. of the army, 
with a seat at the Military and Clothing Board v. Watson on furl.—C. Dec. 10. 

Fitton, P. B., Capt. 27th N. L., to rank, v. Axford retired.—C. Dec. 7. 

Forest, Assist.-Surg. 20th Foot, to have charge of Field Detachment Hospital at 
Satara.—B. Jan. 7. 

Francis, C. B., Assist.-Surg., to be Surg. v. Farquhar retired.—C. Dee. 7. 

Fyfe, W., Lieut. 52d N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Dec. 11. 

Gibb, W. E., Ens. 14th N. L., to be Lieut. v. Mathias, prom.—M. Dec. 4. 

Grote, F., Lieut., Artill., to be an Aid-de-camp., on personal staff of the Gov.- 
Gen. y. Crole on furl.-—C. Dec. 7. 

Graham, H. G., Assist.-Surg., appointed to do duty at St. Thomas’s Mount. 
—M. Dec. 18. 


Heythuysen, H. T. Van, Capt., rem. from 2d to Ist Batt. Pioneers.—M. Dee. 12. 
Horne, J., Lieut., rem. from 4th Batt. to Ist Brig. of Horse Artill.—M. Dee. 12. 
Hillyard, H.T., Ens., rem. from 43d to 14th N. I.—M. Dee. 5. 

Hay, W. R., Assist.-Surg., is attached to the principal Collector and Political 

Agent in the Southern Mahratta Country.—M. Novy. 30. 

Hele, P. S., Sen. Lieut. 8th N. 1., to be Capt. v. Fasberry, Inval.—M. Nov. 30. 
Humfrays, S.J., Assist.-Surg. 5th Lt. Cav. on furl. to Neilgherry Hills for health. 
Hele, P. S., 8th N. L., tranferred to Inval. Estab.—M. Dec. 11. 


Junor, W., Ens., posted to 16th N. I—M. Dec. 8. 
Jacob, G. Le Grand, 2d Gren. N. I., on furl. to the Cape for health.—B. Jan. 2. 


King, T., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 14th to 44th N. L—M. Dec. 11. 

Kirby, W. H., Lieut. 4th N.I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Dec. 7. 

Keillen, D. C., Lieut. 6th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health.—C, Dec. 10. 

Kerr, C. A., Lieut. 3d L. Cav., on furlough to Mysore for health.—M. Dee, 1. 

Ker, Capt., to act as Local Military Paymaster.—Penang. 

Kerr, Jas., Vet. Surg., perm. to resign.—C. Dee. 7. 

Kelso, Wm., Maj. 26th N.1., to be Comm.-Officer on Neilgherry Hills.—M. 
Dec. 11. 

Kenny, H. E., Lieut. 10th N.1., to be Quar.-Mast., Interp., and Paym. v. 
Cotton.—M. Dec. 18. 


Laing, J., Lieut., returned to duty.—M. Dec. 4. 

Lushington, Jas. S., Mr., app. private Secretary to the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor.—M. Dec. 4. 

Littlehales, W. B., Ens. 52d N. I., on furl. to Europe for health—M. Nov. 27. 

Lushington, G.T., Mr.. to be First Assist. to the Sec. to Goy. in the Secret 
and Political Department.—C. Noy. 30. 

Locke, T., Capt, 2d N. V. B., on furl. to the Presidency.—M. Dec. 1. 

Low, Jas. Capt., to be Deputy Super. of Lands.—Penang. 

Lomas, A., Capt. lst N. I, on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Dec. 3. 

Liddle, R., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Europe for health.—B. Jan. 3. 

Lewis, J. W., Lieut. Artill. to the temporary charge of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment at Baroda vy. Watkins.—B. Jan. 3. 
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Lushington M., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. Dec. 7. 

Lawrence, H., Brev. Capt. ond Adj., perm. to resign, Adjutancy of 2d Nusseree 
Batt.—C. Dec. 8 

Leith, Jas., Maj.-Gen. of Inf., perm. to resign command of. Southern Division. 
—M. Dee. 21. 

Leggatt, J., Capt. 3d Lt. Inf., on furl. to Europe.—M. Dee. 11. 

Macleod, A., Lieut. 5th Lt. Cav., leave extended to join his reg.—M. Dec. 15. 

M‘Farland, J. M., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 7th Lt. Cay. to 2d Batt. Arrtill., to 
take Med. charge.—M. Dee. 12. 

M‘Dougall, D., Asst.-Surg., - m. from 21st N. I. to the D. Troop of 1st Ben- 


gal Horse Artill.—M. Dec. 12 
moyen, F. W., Capt. Ist N. 7 .» on furlough to the Presidency for health—M. 


Dec. 10. 

M‘Leay, K. A., Lieut. 26th N. I., on furl. to the Presidency —M. tgs 10. 

Maxwell, G., Capt. ., rem. from Ist to 4th N. Vet. Batt—M. Dec. 

Mathias, V., Sen. Lieut. and Brev. Capt. 14th N. L, to be Capt. | v. -. Hatherley, 
prom.—M. Dee. 4. 

M‘Kenzie, Colin., Sen. Ens. 48th N.I.. to be Lieut. v. Mellish, discharged. 
M. Nov. 27. 

M‘Donnell, G. G., Lieut., 27th N. I, on furl. to Neilgherry Hills, for health. 
—M. Dec. 1. 

Murchison, Kenneth, Esq., to be Acting Resident Councillor of Prince of Wales’ 
Island.—Penang. 

Mackenzie, R., Capt., 15th N. I., returned to duty.—C. Dee. 3. 

Maddock, T. H., Mr., to be Agent to Governor-General in Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories.—C. Dec. 

Meldrum, F., Lieut. Queen's Royals, to act as Adjut. to a portion of the Poonah 
Division, v. Woodburn.—B. Jan. 7 

M‘Sherry, T., Lieut. 50th N. L, to be Capt., v Shuldam, prom.—C. Dec. 7. 

Milner, J., Lieut. 9th Light Cavalry, on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Dec. 7. 

Malone, E., Lieut. 9th Light Cavalry, on furl. to Europe.—C. Dec. 7. 

Matthews, T. L., admitted Assist.-Surg. at Fort George.—M. Dec. 18. 

Moncrieff, J., Major, 20th N. I., on furl. to Europe.—M. Dec. 14. 

Maclaren, A., Major 5ist N. 1, on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Dee. 14. 


Nicholson, W., Licut. 49th N. I., returned to duty—M. Dee. 4. 

Nisbett, M., Assist.-Surgeon, (M.D.), Civil Station of Shahjehanpore, placed at 
disposal of the Com.-in-Chief.—C. Dec. 10. 

Oliver, W. C., Lieut.-Col., removed from 27th to 14th N. IL—M. Dee. 7. 

O’Donnoghue, J. J., Capt., Ass.-Quar.-~Mast.-Gen. with the Force in the Dooab, 
perm. to visit Bombay for health.—M. Dec. 4. 

Phillipson, J., Veterin.-Surgeon 2d Light Cavalry, on furl. to the Presidency for 
health. —M. Dec. 10. 

Polwhele, T., Lieut. 42d N. 1., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Dee. 10. 

— T. .» Mr., to be Secretary to Government in the General Department. 
—C. Dec. 7. 

Plumbe. T., Lieut. 27th N. I., to rank, y. Fitton, promoted —C. Dee. 7. 

Poett, J. J., Cadet, promoted ‘to Ensign, oils Dec. 7 # 

Parker, N. A. Ens. 58th N. L, to be Licut., vy. Baillie, retired with rank.— 
C. Dec. 7 

Patch, T. - Cadet, admitted to inf., and prom. to Ens.—M. Dee. 11. 

Polwhele, R. G., Capt. Actillery, on furl. to Europe.—M. Dee. 21. 

Prescott, S., Lieut., Sth N. I., on furl. to Europe for health—M. Dee. 11. 

Ross, J., Lieut., 15th N.I., on furl. to the Presidency.—M. Dec. 10. 

Ralston, J. C., Vet. Surg., posted to Ist Brig. Horse Artill.—M. Dee. 8. 

Reid, Geo., Cornet Ist Lieut. Cav., 3 be Lieut. v. Crome lin, pin —C. Dec. 7. 

Richards, W. H., Surg., rem. Sth Fr Cav. to 8th N. IL—M. Ni ov. 

Reeennise E. C., Mr., to be first Assist. to Resident at Hyderabad. —C. Dec. 14. 

Ramsay, J. S., Lieut., to act as Quar. Mas. to 4th N. 1, v. Thornbury, on duty 
at Viegorla’—B. Jan, 7. 
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Roberts, Abraham, Capt. 27th N. I., to be Maj. v. Baines,,prom.—C. Dec. 7, 
Strange, W. R., Sen. Cornet 2d L. Cayv., to be Lieut. w Flover, deceased. 
—M. Dec. 4. « 
Stevenson, James, Lieut., 12th N. I., returned to duty.—M. Dec. 4: 
Seagar, J., Ens., to take rank in Inf—M. Novy. 24., posted to 8th Nel, 
—M. Nov. 28. 
Sanders, E., Lieut., late Exer. Eng. Purneah Division, on furl.—C. Dec. 10. 
Scott, D. G., Capt. 11th N. I., to be Major v. Braddon invalided.—C, Dec. 7. 
Sewell, Thomas, Lieut., 11th N. I., to be Capt. of a Company, v. Scott, prom. 
—C. Dec. 7. 
Shener; G. M., Lieut., 57th N.I., app. to superintend the works at Sulkea, y. 
Jenkins.—C. Dec. 10. 
Swinton, G. M., to be Chief Secretary to Government.—C. Dec. 7. 
Searle, C., Assist.-Surg. Med. Depart., on furl. to the Presidency for health. 
—M. Dec. 1. 
Scott, A., Surg., to rank v. Cocke, dec.—C. Dec. 7. 
Stewart, C. A., Lieut. 16th N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Jan. 3, 
Slight, S., Lieut. Engin., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Jan. 4. 
Stevens, S. J., Lieut., to act as Adj. to the 20th N.L, in the absence of Lieut. 
Prior.—B. Jan. 7. 
Shuldham, A., Capt., 30th N. I., to be Major, v. Lloyd, prom.—C. Dec. 7. 
Sutherland, E., Lient., 27th N. L., to be Capt., v. Roberts, prom.—C. Dec. 7. 
Stainforth, F. J. Capt., Ist L. Cav. perm. to resign.—C. Dee. 7. 
Smith, F., Lieut., 25th N. L, perm. to resign.—M. Dec. 18. 
Tait, C. M., admitted Cadet, and prom. to Ens.—C. Dec. 10. 
Turnbull, W., Surg., rem. from 11th N. I. to 2d Eur. Reg.—M. Noy. 24. 
Thomson, G., Assist.-Surg., posted to 11th N. I.—M. Novy. 24. 
Turner, J., Surg., to rank, vy. Farquhar, retired.—C. Dee. 7. 
Taylor, W., Surg. 18th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—B. Jan, 3. 
Thomson, W., Capt. 17th Mad. N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Jan. 3. 
Tweedy, G., Major 8th N. I., Guicawar Subsidiary Force, vy. Whitehill, on furl. 
—B. Jan. 7. 
Teasdale, H. C., Lieut., to act as Adj. to details of 25th M. N. L, left at Sattara. 
—B. Jan. 7. 
Turnbull, H., Surg., on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Dec. 11. 
Underwood, J. G., Capt. Superin. Engin., on furl. to the Presidency.—M. Dec. 4. 
Wheeler, F. M. H., Capt., rem. from Ist to 2d Batt. Pioneers.—M. Dec. 12. 
Watkins, H., Lieut., rem, from Ist Brig. to 4th Batt. Artill.—M. Dee. 12. 
Wallace, J., Lieut. 23d Rég. or W. L. I., on furl. to Belgaum.—M. Dee. 10. 
Western, J., Vet.-Surg., posted to 5th L. Cavy.—M. Dec. 8. 
Watson, W. L., Lieut.-Col. (C. B.) 27th N. 1., and Adj. of the Army, on furl. 
to Europe.—C. Dec. 10. 
Wright, R. M. adm. Cadet, and prom. to Ens.—C. Nov. 29. 
Wood, A., Surg., to rank, v. Crawfurd, retired.—C. Dec. 7. 
Wray, O., Surg., to rank, v. Stephens, dec.—C. Dec. 7. 
Whitehill, S., Lieut.-Col. 3d Light Cav., on furl. to Europe for health.—B. Jan. 4. 
Wilkinson, H., Ens. 30th N. L., to be Lieut.—C. Dec. 7. 
Wilson, M., Ens. 27th N. L., to be Lieut., Ensign R. Crawfurd having resigned, 
v. Sutherland, prom.—C. Dec. 7. 
Wiggins, C. H., Lieut. Artill., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Dec. 14. 
Yates, R. H., Lieut.-Col.-Com., (late prom. v. Newal, dec.,) posted to 49th N. I. 
—M. Dec. 7. 
Young, C. W., Lieut, 14th N. I., to be Adj., v. Mathias, prom.—M. Dec. 11. 





© General Orders by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 
* Head-quarters, Choultry Plain, 14th November, 1827. 
© Tue Commander-in-Chief, having had under his consideration the 
difference existing in the instruments with which corporal punishments 
are inflicted in the regiments on this establishment, directs that the un- 
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dermentioned description of Cat be used in future, in all Corps, Euro« 
pean and Native +—Length of the wooden handle, 18 inches; length of 
the cords, 24 inches; number of cords, 9; number of knots upon each 
cord, 3; quality of the materials of which the cords are made, thin 
Europe whip-cord. 

*19th November, 1827. 

‘ Tue following extracts from the confirmed proceedings of an Euro- 
pean General Court Martial, held at Fort St. George, on Monday, the 5th 
of November, 1827, by virtue of a warrant of authority from his Excel- 
lency Lieutenant-General Sir G. T. Walker, G.C.B., and K.C,T.S., 
Commander-in-Chief, are published to the army. 

© Charges.—Lieut. John Edwards, of his Majesty’s 46th Regiment of 
Foot, placed in arrest by me, upon the following charges. 

* Ist, For conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman, in having, at 
sea, on board the Honourable Company’s ship, Warren Hastings, on 
the evening of the 20th of September, 1827, grossly insulted Mrs. Ma- 
rian Rose, a passenger in the same ship. 

‘2d, For conduct subversive of good order and military discipline at 
the same place and on the same evening, in refusing to obey the orders 
of his Commanding Officer, Captain James Skirrow, of his Majesty’s 
48th regiment of Foot, to go below, and in continuing in high altercation 
with Captain Mason, Commanding-Oflicer of the same ship. 

* 3d, For conduct subversive of good order and military discipline at 
sea, in the cuddy of the Honourable Company’s ship Warren Hastings, 
on the 4th of September, 1827, in saying, that “‘ the Commanding Officer 
of the troops had neither the character nor dress of a gentleman ;” and 
that “ if he, the Commanding Officer, had spoken to him, the prisoner, in 
the way he had done to another officer, he would have kicked him off the 
quarter-deck,” or words to that effect. 

(Signed) ‘J. Skrrrow, 
Captain His Majesty’s 48th Regt. 
* Fort St. George, 5th Nov., 1827. 

‘The Court having most maturely weighed and considered the whole 
of the evidence brought forward in support of the prosecution, as well 
as what the prisoner, Lieutenant John Edwardsjof his Majesty’s 46th 
regt. of Foot, hath urged in his defence, and the evidence in support 
thereof, is of opinion : 

‘ Finding, on the first charge—That the Prisoner is Not Guilty on the 
first charge. 

‘ Finding, on the second chargeThat the Prisoner is Not Guilty on 
the second charge. 

‘ Finding, on the third charge—That the Prisoner is Guilty of the 
third charge. 

* Sentence.—The Court, having found the prisoner Guilty to the extent 
above stated, doth sentence him, the said Lieutenant John Edwards, of 
his Majesty’s 46th regt. of Foot, to be placed at the bottom of the list of 
Lieutenants of the regiment to which he belongs, as they stand at this 
date, the 14th of November, 1827. 

(Signed) *“W. G. Pearse, 
Lieut.-Col. and President. 


(Signed) ‘H. P. Hicuty, 
Judge-Adv. Gen. of the Army. 
‘ Approved and Confirmed. 
(Signed) G. T. WALKER, 
Lieut.~Gen, and Com,-in-Chief. 
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Remarks by the Commander-in-Chief. 577: 


‘It must be always a subject of considerable regret to him, whetithe 
Lieutenant-General feels it his duty to decline acceding to the recom- 
mendation of a Court Martial; but although he has, in this instance, 
officially approved and confirmed the finding and sentence of the Court, 
in the hope that the risk to which the prisoner has been subjected by the 
trial, and the lenient punishment awarded to him may be found sufficient 
to deter him and others from similar conduct in future, the Lieutenant- 
General is yet bound to say, that on the first charge the prisoner was 
acquitted in the face of the most positive evidence of three respectable 
witnesses, supported, even in essential points, by two adduced on behalf 
of the defence. Now, although the Lieutenant-General admits that 
there may be some reason, from part of the evidence on the defence, to 
think that this insult to a lady was not the gross and premeditated one it 
at first appeared to be, yet it is so clearly proved, that the lady in ques- 
tion was actually insulted by the prisoner, that the Lieutenant-General is 
obliged to recal to the remembrance of this Court, and trusts that it 
may be impressed upon the minds of the Members of all future Courts 
Martial, that they are under solemn oath to judge only of the facts 
charged by the evidence before them; and if, in pursuance of this, it 
becomes their painful duty to sentence to a severe punishment, @ recom- 
mendation, founded on any alleviating circumstances, may very properly 
be forwarded, together with the finding and sentence; but in no case is 
the finding to be dependent but on actual evidence of the facts charged. 

‘On the second charge, among conflicting evidence, it may be fair 
that the Court should lean to the lenient side; but where, on the third 
charge, of which the prisoner is convicted, the Court recommends him 
to mercy, “in consideration of the peculiar circumstances under which 
the eapressions were made use of by him,” when the expressions charged 
were uttered in the pudlic cuddy of the ship, before the very servants ; 
whence they might be, and probably were, repeated, even to the soldiers 
under Captain Skirrows command; under what circumstances, then, 
unless actually on parade, could they have been more criminally uttered? 
As to whether this evidence was brought forward vindictively, or not, 
however it may affect the character of the reporter, it can in no manner 
alter the case of the prisoner. 

* Adverting, then, to the evidence on the first charge, and the un- 
tenable ground taken for the recommendation of the Court, it must not 
create surprise that the Lieutenant-General desires that the sentence may 
be carried into execution; and Lieutenant Edwards may think himself 
most fortunate, under all the circumstances of the case, that he has been 
subjected to a Court so leniently disposed. 


(Signed) : 


G. T. WALKER, 
* Lieut.-Gen. and Com.-in-Chief? 





BIRTHS. 
Angelo, the lady of Lieut. F., Light Cay., of ason, at Kurnaul, Oct. 31. 
Allport, the lady of R., Esq., of a son, Calcutta, Dec. 20. 
Burney, the lady of Capt. H., late Envoy to Siam, of a son, at Tavoy, Octs 24. 
Bird, the lady of John, Esq., of a son, Madras, Noy. 18. 
Bax, the lady of John, Esq., of a son, Bombay, Dec. 5. 
Crommelin, the lady of Lieut. G. R., of a daughter, at Mirzapore, Nov. 18, 
Dundas, the lady of Capt. G. G., of Artil., of a son, at Dum Dum, Dec. 4. 
Denniss, the lady of Capt. George G., of Artil., of ason, Dum Dum. Dee. 4, 
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Dickson, the lady of Capt., 60th Regt., of a son, at Meerut. Dec. 4. 

Durant, the lady of F. W., Esq., of a son, near Kishnaghur. Dec. 22. 

Fleming, the lady of R., Esq., Surg., of a son, Calcutta, Dec. 15. 

Ford, the lady of Henry S., Esq., Madras Artil., of a daughter, at Jaulnah, Dec. 1. 
Garrett, the lady of W. N., Esq., Civ. Serv., of adaughter, at Burrisaul, Nov. 21. 
Henderson, the lady of J., Esq., M.D., Surg., 39th regt., at Fort George, 


ec. 17. 
Hailes, the lady of Capt., of the Hon. Company’s Stud, of a son, at Poonah, 
Nov. 17. 


Hewitt, the lady of Lieut. P. T., Niram’s Service, of a son, Calcutta, Dec. 12. 


James, the lady of Capt., C. B., Act.-Sec. to Milit. Board, of a son, at Mazagon. 
Dec. 7. 

Johnson, the lady of Capt., Commis. at Bittoor, of a son, at Cawnpore, Dec. 7. 

Law, the lady of Capt., Artil., of a son, Bombay, Dec. 2. 

Lind, the lady of A. F., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, still-born, at Futtehpore, 
Dec. 14. 

Lyons, the lady of Capt. H., of a daughter, at Prospect Lodge, Bombay, Dec. 7. 

Marrett, the lady of Major, 11th N. I., of a daughter, at Bellary, Dec. 11. 

Macpherson, the lady of G. G., Esq., of a daughter, at Bauleah, Nov. 24. 

Nott, the lady of Lieut.-Col., Comm. the 43d Reg., of ason, in Camp, at 
Kurrah, Nov. 26. 

Nicholson, the lady of S., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. 6. 

Oliver, the lady of Capt. J., Sub.-Assist. to the Hon. C.’s Stud, of a daughter, 
at Berhampore, Noy. 19. 

O’Gormann, the lady of Lieut., 31st Foot, at Meerut, Dec. 11. 

Probyn, the lady of Lieut. T., Pioneers, of a daughter, at Poonah, Dee. 11. 


Robinson, the lady of Capt. Hugh, Paymaster, Nizam’s Service, of a daughter, 
at Ellichpore, Noy. 30. 

Robinson, the lady of the Rev. Thos., Chaplain to the Gov.-Gen., at Chowringhee, 
Nov. 27. 


Smallpage, the lady of Capt. J., Brig.-Maj., of a daughter, at Lucknow, 
Noy. 18. 

> mf lady of Lieut. J. A., Ist Light Cav, fof a son, at Mirzapore, 

ov. 18. 

Smyth, the lady of D. Carmichael, Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Cal- 
cutta, Nov. 27. 

Snodgrass, the lady of Major, Assist.-Com.-Gen., of a daughter, at Poonah, 
Nov. 13. 

Stuart, the lady of Charles, Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Dec. 3. 

Satchwell, the lady of Capt., Assist.-Com.-Gen., of a son, at Bareilly, Dec. 5. 


Vincent, the lady of John, Esq., 16th Queen’s Lancers, of a son, at Meerut, 


Dec. 17. 

Vibart, the lady of John, Esq., H. C. C. S., of a son, at Ahmedabad, 
Nov. 17. 

Vrignon, the lady of G., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. 25. 


Wise, the lady of George, Esq., of a daughter, at Sulkea, Nov. 3. 

Wonder, the lady of W., Esq. of ason, at Calcutta, Nov. 21. 

Webber, the lady of Major M., 34th reg., of adaughter, at Seetapore, Oude, 
Nov. 11. 

Whitlock, the lady of G.S., Esq., 30th Foot, of a son, at Calcutta, Dec. 5. 

Welland, the lady of Capt., 23d reg., of a daughter, at Dharwar, Dec. 21. 


MARRIAGES, 


Bond, A. M., Esq., Civ. Sery., to Miss M. Salmond, daughter of Capt. J. Sal- 
mond, at Penang, Oct. 17. 
Biddle, Capt, Artill., to Miss Purton, at Rangalore, Dec. 5, 
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Brightman, J., Esq., to Harriett Emily, second daughter of the late Major J. 
Gerrard, Beng. N. I., at Calcutta, Dec. 26. 

Copp, H. W., Esq., to Medie, daughter of the late R. Staunton, Esq., Surg. 
Beng. Estab., at Calcutta, Dec. 29. 

Cumberlege, Lieut., 6th Extra N.I., to Miss Lucy Cave, eldest daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Cave, at Mullyo, Nov. 17. 

Edwards, Ens. W., 5th N. I., to Miss Caroline Roome, eldest daughter of Major 
F. Roome, at Bombay, Nov. 20. 

Gribble, H., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Miss Maria Marshall, daughter of the late 
Ralph Marshall, Esq., County of Kerry, Ireland, at Calcutta, Dee. 5. 

Kirkland, Nugent, Esq., Civ. Serv., to Eliz. S. W. Wood, fifth daughter of 
Stair Wood, Esq., near Southampton, at Bombay, Nov. 27. 

Kirkpatrick, Rev. W., to Miss A. Fenwick, both of Howrah, at Calcutta, 
Nov. 21. 

Lardner, Lieut. and Adj. H. W., 50th Mad. N. I., to Miss Louisa Hart, at Man- 
galore, Noy. 21. 

Lewis, W. T., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Miss Neubonner, at Malacca, Nov. 6. 

M‘Leod, Donald, Esq., to Miss Sarah M. Adams, at Calcutta, Dec. 28. 

Macdonald, J. A., Lieut., 3d Mad. L. Cav., to Sophia, third daughter of the 
late Thomas Cotton, Esq., of Chase Lodge, Enfield, at Madras, Dee. 19. 

Pattulto, John, Esq., of the Penang Civ. Sery., to Miss Hare, eldest daughter of 
Dr. James Hare, Beng. Estab., at Singapore, Oct. 9. 

Ronald, James, Esq., Assist.-Surg., to Miss Agnes M‘Nair, youngest daughter 
of the late John M‘Nair, Esq., of Glasgow, at Calcutta, Jan. 1. 

DEATHS. 

Arrow, Lieut. Chas., Brig. Maj., Nizam’s Army, at Ellichpore. 

Ashhurst, Lieut. Nathan, 46th Foot, at Secunderabad, Nov. 20. 

Bush, Assist.-Surg., 46th Foot, at Secunderabad, Dec. 7. 

Black, Capt. T. M., 58th N. I., at Seemanee, in Marwar, Noy. 16. 

Cook, J. R., Esq., at Serampore, Dec. 3. 

Christian, Rey. Thos., app. by the Bishop Heber to a Mission among the Moun- 
taineers, at Bhagulpore, Dec. 16. 

D’Souza, T., Esq., at Calcutta, Dec. 9. 

Downes, Clara Frances, wife of Thos., Esq., of Kishnagur, Assist.-Surg., at 
Penang, Nov. 3. 

Dunlop, Ens. W., 5th N. 1., at Jubbulpore, Nov. 13. 

Dorin, W., Esq., Civ. Serv. at Calcutta, Dec. 26. 

Irvine, Lieut. G. N., 29th N.I., near Neemuch, Dee. 2. 

Kennedy, Lieut., W. D. 6th Ext. N. L., at Calcutta, Dec. 3. 

Manak, G., Esq., aged 52, at Batavia, Oct. 2. 

Macdonald, Lieut.-Col. A., (K. B.,) Adj. Gen. of H.M.’s Forces in India, aged 45, 
at Mirzapore, Nov. 24. 

Michie, H., Esq., Assist.-Surg., Bombay Estab., at sea, May 10. 

Newton, Capt. H., Prov. Maj. of Brig. to the Surat Div. of the Army, at Surat, 
Nov. 17. 

Neale, Daniel, Esq., Solicitor in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras, 
Dec. 8. 

Piercy, EnsiJ. R., 5th Ext. N. I, at Jubbulpore, Nov. 17. 

Somerville, N., Esq., of Edinburgh, at sea, Oct. 10. 

Josh, Eliza, the lady of J., Esq., aged 21, at Calcutta. Dec; 19. 

Webb, Lieut. John Storey, Artill., at sea. 

Wallace, Eliza Margaret, wife of Capt. John, 46th N. I., eldest daughter of the 
late Daniel O'Flaherty, Esq., Surg., 46th Foot, and niece to the Very Rey, the 
Deans of Dublin and Ardagh, at Belgaum, Noy, 26. 
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1828. 
Apr. 28 
Apr. 28 


Apr. 28 
Apr. 28 
Apr. 30 
Apr. 3 

May 1 
May 2 
May 3 
May 3 
May 5 
May 6 
May 6 
May 7 
May 7 
May 9 
May 10 
May 10 


May 10 
May 10 
May 12 
May 12 
May 12 
May 12 
May 13 
May 14 
May 22 
May 23 


Date. 


1827-8. 


Dec. 9 
Dec. 13 
Dec. 27 
Dec. 28 
Dec. 28 
Jan. 2 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 1] 


Date. 

1828. 

Apr. 27 
Apr. 30 
May 1 
May 2 
May 3 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTER 


Port of Arrival. 


Downs é0 
Liverpool .. 
Dartmouth 
Downs 
Plymouth 
Isle of Wight 
Cowes 

Start 
Liverpool .. 
Scilly 
Downs 
Dartmouth 
Liverpool .. 
Downs 
Hastings 
Poole | 
Fowey 
Holyhead .. 
Dover 
Dover 
Downs 
Downs 
Torbay 
Liverpool .. 
Weymouth 
Downs 
Start 
Plymouth .. 


Port of Arrival. 


Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Batavia 
Bengal 
China 
Bengal 
Madras 


Port of Depart. 


Gravesend 
Greenock 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Downs 


N PORTS. 





Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1827-8. 
Buckinghamshire Glasspoole China Dec. 16 
D. of Lancaster Hanny .. Bengal .. Dee. 9 
Wavertree Short . Singapore Noy. ll 
Margaret - M‘Cormack Cape -- dan. 3 
Lady Rowena.. Russel Ceylon Jan. 3 
Minerva Probyn .. Bengal Jan. 18 
Nautilus . Nash China .. Dec. 25 
Kellie Castle . Ladd -. China Dec. 25 
Tigress Sheriffe Bengal Dec. 6 
Recovery Chapman... Bombay.. Jan. 6 
Malvina Murray Bombay .. Dec. 24 
Cambrian Blythe .. Bombay .. Jan. 16 
Osprey - Macgill Bengal .. Dec. 20 
Farquharson .. Cruickshanks China... 
Mulgrave -- Turner Mauritius Jan. 17 
Protector Wangh Bengal .. Dec. 2 


Cambridge .. 
Turners 


Barber .. 
Leader .. 


Bengal .. Jan. 5 
Bombay .. Jan. 13 





Malay Davis Padang .. 
Crown -- Kullman .. Cape os Fob. 7 
Lady M’Naghten Faith -- Bengal .. Dec. 16 
Kingston Bowen .. Bengal .. Jan. 14 
Luna -- Knox +» Cape o. Feb. 16 
Welcome +» Buchanan Bengal .. Jan, 1 
Royal George.. Reynolds .. Bengal .. Dec. 9 
Ann o oF -- Mauritius Feb. 7 
Farquharson ..  Cruickshanks China .. Jan. 14 
St. David Richardson Bombay .. Jan. 15 
ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 
Ship’s Name, Commander. Port of Depart, 
Tamar -- Leader -. Liverpool 
.- Gipsey Quick Liverpool 
Sesostris -» Bourchier .. London 
-- Bloxa -» Laming  .. London 
-. dane -» Jameson .. London 
+» Milo -- Winslow .. London 
«» Orient White -- London 
Belle Alliance .. Hunter .. London 
DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 
Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 
+» Saucy Jack Kippenstall.. Bengal 
«+ Mary -» Dobson Bengal 
-. Atlas -» Hunt -- Mad. & Beng. 
.. Edward Caltson., Hamlyn .. Maur. & Beng. 
e» Augusta +» Giles e+ China 
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Shipping Intelligence. 581 
Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s name. Commander, Destination, 
1828. 
May 3 Liverpool -» Pomona -» Highat «- Bombay 
May 6 Plymouth «» Raymond -- Brooke -- Batavia 
May 6 Greenock -- Crown -- Baird --» Bombay 
May 6 Liverpool e- Chieftain >» Blair -- Bengal 
May 7 Downs -» Darius -- Hunter -- Ceylon& Beng. 
May 7 Downs -» Seppings .- Loader -» Maur.& Ceylon 
May 10 Leith -+ Prince of Orange Jamieson .. Bombay 
May 12 Downs -» Alice os Tada .- New S. Wales 
May 12 Downs .- Prince George .. Andrew .. NewS. Wales 
May 12 Downs -- Mountaineer .. Canney .- Bombay 
May 12 Downs -- Rose .- Marquis .. Mad. & Beng. 
May 13. Greenock -- Minerva -» Watson .. Bengal 
May 13 Liverpool oo , Fairy .» Welburn .. Bengal 
May 13 Portsmouth .. Prince Regent .. Hosman .. Mad. & Beng. 
May 14 Portsmouth .. Isabella co Fam -- Bombay 
May 15 Portsmouth .. Juliana .- Tarbutt .. Mad. & Beng. 
May 15 Liverpool -- Isabella ~- Leeds .- China 
May 16 Downs -- Royal George .. Wilson -» Bombay 
May 17 Gravesend .. Amity oe Gray .. Ceylon 
May 18 Liverpool -» Richard .- Greaves .. Mauritius 
May 18 Downs -» Diamond -- Clarke -- Bengal 
May 18 Liverpool «+» John Taylor .. Atkinson .. Bengal 
May 18 Liverpool -- Herculean .« Gauson -- Bengal 
May 19 Liverpool .- Scipio .. Petrie -- Penang 
May 20 Liverpool .- St. George .. Swainston .. Bengal 
May 20 Gravesend .. Roxburgh Castle Denny .- Mad. & Beng. 
May 20 Gravesend .. Hercules «» Vaughan .. Mad. & Beng. 
May 21 Downs -- Lord Lyndoch .. Beadle -. Mad. & Beng. 
May 22 Downs .- MarchionessofEly Mangles .. Bengal 
May 22 Downs -- Malcolm ee Eyles -- Mad. & Beng. 
May 23 Gravesend .. Asia .- Balderston.. Bengal 
May 23 Gravesend .. Bride -- Brown .- Cape & Bomb, 


GENERAL List oF PASSENGERS. 


PAssENGERS HOMEWARDS. 


By the Buckinghamshire, from China:—Lieut. H. Mortimer, Mad. Artil.; J. 
Prince, Esq., President of Singapore; P. Y. Lindsay, Esq., Beng. Civil Ser., and 
wife ; Crawford M‘Leod, H. T. Goode, and James Watt, Esqrs.; Miss Emma 
Abbott, and three servants. 

By the Wavertree, from Batavia:—Lieut. M’Dowall, Hon. Comp.’s Marine, 
and Mr. James Lowry. 

By the Minerva, from Bengal :—Lieut.-Cols. Bird, Beng. N. I., and Becher, 
10th Beng. L. Cav.; Capts. Buckley, 5th Beng. L. Cay., and Cureton, 16th Lan.; 
G. Ward and Ross; D. Mangles, Esq., Hon. Comp.’s Civil Ser.; W. Peters, 
Esq., merchant; Mr. R. W. Walters, Hon. Comp.’s Marine; Mr. T. L. Masters, 
G. and W. Warde, E. and C. Cureton, M. Collier, M. J. Vibart, J. Shaw, and 
H. Clarke; Mesdames Warde, Fane, Bird, Becher, and Cureton; Misses E. 
M. and J. é. Fane, P. Bird, H. Becher, A. Cureton, M. A. Gordon, F. and M. 
Roberts, C.Tilgham, F. C. and E. G. Begbie, and Fane, (born at sea, March 
18th, 1828 ;) twelve servants, fifty-four invalids, two charter-party passengers, 
and three children. 

By the Lady Rowena, from Ceylon :—Major Bourchier, Royal Artil.; Capts. 
Vaughan, Royal Artil., Ward and family; Engineers Kemp and wife, 83d Foot ; 
and Franchill and family, lst Ceylon Reg.; Capt. G. Steward and wife ; Lieut, 
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Dillon, Royal Staff Corps; J. C. Forbes, Esq., Civil Ser.; Rev. W. Sutherland, 
Wesleyan Missionary, and daughter ; Miss Franchil, Mrs. Andrews, ten invalids, 
and one servant. & 

By the Nautilus, from China :—Mr. Just, watchmaker. 

By the Washington, from China :—Mr. D. S. Lyons, of Baltimore. 

By the Kellie Castle, from China :—Capt. T.W. Leech, wife, and five children, 
from St Helena; and Mr. Purvis. 

By the Recovery, from Bombay :—Cols. Sandwith and Whitehill ; Major 
Long; Capts. Hardy and Rose, of the Hon. Comp.’s Marine; Mesdames 
Dunlop, Baillie, Whitebil!, and Davis ; Misses Williams, Dunlop, Baillie, Leigh- 
ton, Wooler, Whitehill, Wedderburn, and F. Brown; Masters Grant, H. Baillie, 
J. Wedderburn, and Hardy ; and eight servants. 

By the Cambrian, from Bombay :—Lieut.-Col. Pearce ; Majors Godly and 
Moncrieff ; Capts. Lawrence, Wallace, and Holmes; Dr. Rickards ; Mesdames 
Col. Pearce and Jervis; Misses Pearce, M. Jervis, and R. Jervis; Masters 
Pearce and W. Jervis. 

By the Afalvina, from Bombay :—Lieuts. Carney and M’Dermott; Messrs. 
Luykin Sharp, (died at sea,) Alderton, and A. Collins. 

By the Protector, from Bengal and Madras :—Capts. J. Grant, 3d Buffs, and 
J. F. Fenton, Hon. Comp.’s Ser.; Lieuts. H. N. Noble, E. Horne, and H. J. 
Williams ; Doctors T. Bell, R. N., and A. Campbell,.M.D.; Mr. T. Williams, 
Hon. Comp.’s Ser. ; R. Rogers, J. Russell, T. Wheatley, and J. E. Scott, Esq., 
Civil Ser.; Masters L. Gwatkin, D. Armstrong, H. Noberly, Russel, and R. 
Kinnersley ; Mesdames G. Russel, Gwatkin, Kinnersley, and Monro; Misses 
Noble, M. Gwatkin, M. Monro, Elliotts, Paske, and A. Pugh. Ten servants. 

By the Cambridge, from Batavia :—Mr. Donovan, merchant. 


By the Cambridge, from India :—Lieut.-Cols. Hopper, Beng. Artil., (left at the 
Cape,) with wife and daughter, Baines, Beng. Ser., (left at St. Helena,) Bower, 
C.B., and Schnell, C. B.; Majors Showers, Beng. Ser., and Crole, Assist.-Dep.- 
Com.-Goy.-Gen. ; Capts. C. Bertrand, Finnacome, and Akenside, 14th reg., 
Webster, 44th reg., Polwhele, Mad. Artil., and Wyllie, Mad. Inf.; Lieut. Bolton, 
13th Drag. ; J. Carnegie, Esq., Beng. Civil Ser.; Messrs. Morrison, Marshall, 
Kerr, and Briggs ; Master P. Derval ; Mesdames Col. Boyd, and three children ; 
Col. Watson, Capts. Bertrand, Henderson, and three children, and Schnell ; 
Misses Watson, Schnell, and Payne ; forty-five invalids, and seven servants. 

By the Kingston, from Bengal :—Capts. Ogilvey, Royals, and J. Barclay, Beng. 
Cav.; Lieut. D. Ogilvey, Beng. N. I. ; J. Fallowfield, Esq., Surg. Ben. Estab. ; 
J. Ogilvy, Esq., Civil Ser. ; J. Castell, J. O. Owen, T. D. Bainbridge, and C. 
Tait, (died at sea, April 6th,) Esqrs.; Mrs. Barclay, twelve children, and five 
servants. 

By the Lady M’Naghten, from Bengal :—Capt. Stainforth, Cay., and wife ; 
Rey. W. Frazer, J. W. Wybault, and C. Goddard, Esqrs.; Masters J. Stainforth, 
R. Frazer, and E. Bradford; Mesdames Major Wrottesley and Stainforth ; 
Misses Wrottesley, Stainforth, Frazer, A. Stewart, and E. Warlow; and six 
servants. - 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS. e 
We are obliged to defer the notice of the Second Part of Mr. 
Rickards’s Work on India, till our next. 
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